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I.— Mr. BEADLEY'S THEOEY OF JUDGMENT. 

By G. F. Stout. ^ '«^^ < >W-iu^ ^^^ 

Introdubctory. — It would, I presume, be generally admitted, that fW* '^ 
all predication has for ultimate subject something concrete. j/ 3 7 
But it seems a gigantic paradox to maintain that there is only ^^^ 
one thing which is concrete in the sense required. Now it is y 

just this paradox which forms the mo^t essential feature of 
Mr. Bradley's theory of judgment, and it is just this paradox 
which constitutes the indispensable basis and presupposition 
of his whole philosophy. 

In examining his views I shall refer especially to the first, 
and in a less degree to the second, chapter of the Logic, Both 
these chapters contain assertions which he would not now 
defend. But I shall endeavour to confine my criticism chiefly 
to those essential points which he does and must abide by. 

Definition of Concreteness. — With a view to clearness, I 
must here attempt to say what I mean, and what, I take it, 
is ordinarily meant by the term concrete. What is concrete 
is particular. But we cannot afiBrm that whatever is par- 
ticular is concrete. The roundness of this or that orange, 
as it exists in the orange, is particular. But it is not con- 
crete. It is not concrete, for the reason that its particularity 
is derivative. It is particularised not only for our knowledge, 
but in fact by its being a partial feature of the particular 

A 



2 G. F. STOUT. 

orange. If we disregard what is involved in its existence in 
the particular orange, we immediately think of it an abstract 
universal which cannot exist without being particularised. On 
the contrary, the orange is ordinarily regarded as particular 
in its own right. Doubtless it stands in manifold relations to 
other particulars, and such relatedness essentially determines its 
special nature. But such relatedness is not generally supposed 
to give it particular existence. Both the orange and the table 
on which it lies are for the plain man particulars in their own 
right — in other words, they are both concretes. And it is 
only because they are both concretes that they can stand in 
that particular relation which we express or imply by saying 
" that the orange is lying on the table." The mutual relatedness 
distinctive of concrete existence presupposes their particularity, 
and therefore cannot logically constitute it. Concreteness, then, 
is underived particularity. In order to show that anything is 
not concrete, it is not sufl&cient to show that its special nature 
is determined by relations to other things. It must be shown 
that it owes its particularity to such relations, and that they 
do not, on the contrary, presuppose its particularity. It must 
be shown that it is only particularised as an adjective of some- 
thing else. What Bradley, Spinoza, and Hegel try to show is 
that everything is ultimately particularised only as an adjective 
of the absolute. There is for them only one concrete. On 
the other hand, Aristotle, Leibnitz, and Herbart agree with 
common sense in holding that there are a plurality of concretes. 
In this I follow them. 

Ideas and Signs, — ^Mr. Bradley begins with the thesis that 
there cannot be "judgment proper without ideas,"* and he 
proceeds to afl&rm that all ideas are symbols or signs, and must 
be recognised as such by the person judging. If we enquire 
what is a symbol or sign, he provides us with a precise answer. 
A sign or symbol is " any fact that has a meaning, and meaning 

* Logic, p. 2. 



m. Bradley's theory of judgment. 3 

consists of a part of tlie content (original or acquired) * cut off, 
fixed by the mind, and considered apart from the existence of 
the sign." ^s Mn Bradley now no longer admits the possibility 
of " floating ideas/* we mnst, in spite of the note to page 4, add 
that the content of the sign is not only cut loose from its 
existence, but also "referred away to another real subject/* 
The term "content** stands for the nature of anything as 
distinguished from its existence. 

If we examine this definition closely, we soon see that how- 
ever well it may apply to the special case of ideas, it is not 
applicable to other signs. It is not true that whenever we use 
a sign, the content of the sign is thought of as qualifyiug the 
thing eignified. "Wlien a forget-me-not is regarded by me as 
a sign of faithfulness in love, I do not mentally qualify faith- 
fulness in love as being blue, or baving stamens and a corolla. 
Yet Mr, Bradley, when he wrote the Logie, regarded such eases 
as coming within the ecope of Ms definition, I submit that 
Ihey evidently fall outside it. It is clear that so far as the 
definition holds good at all, it holds good only of signs which 
owe their significance to their likeness to the thing signified* 
But even here thei^e is a difficulty. In regarding a handful 
of wheat as a sample of a sackful, I undoubtedly regard the 
qualities of the wheat in my liand as also belonging to the wlieat 
in the sack. But I do not, in any intelligible sense, mentally 
cut loose these qualities from their existence in the sample 
before ine. If I did not recognise the qualities as existing in 
the sample, it could not represent for me the rest of the wheat 
Finally, it is very hard to accept the statement that only the 
content of signs can be significant, and not also their existence* 
When an engine-driver sees a danger-signal on the line, the 
actual existence of the signal at the time has surely a meaning 



^ I cannot discover what this reservation means. I have consulted 
Mr. Bradley himself witkout result. He assures me, however, that it ia 
of no importance. 

X2 



4 G. F. STOUT. 

for him. It indicates a correspondingly existent danger which 
a merely imagined or supposed signal would not indicate. 

If ideas satisfy Mr. Bradley's definition of a sign, it is 
plain that they form an altogether peculiar species of signs. 
Indeed, they must differ so much from other signs that it may 
well be doubted whether we ought to apply the term sign to 
them at all. 

Logical and Psychical Idea. — There is, however, no doubt 
that the definition of a sign does agree most rigorously with 
Mr. Bradley's own account of ideas. Indeed, we have only to 
take one more point into account in order to transform it into 
a complete definition of what constitutes an idea according to 
Mr. Bradley. We have only to consider the kind of existence 
which, according to him, belongs to the signs used when we have 
ideas, or, in other words, make judgments. The sign exists as 
psychic fact. It exists as an immediate experience of the 
person judging at the time when he judges. It must be an 
immediate experience, in the same sense as a toothache or 
himger, if and so far as they are actually being felt. The 
content of the idea is merely a partial content of this psychical 
fact divorced from its psychical existence. The psychical fact 
Mr. Bradley calls a psychical idea, in distinction from the 
logical idea with which he is alone concerned. This termi- 
nology seems to me unfortunate and misleading. It implies 
that meaning can be in no sense a psychical fact. Now, if the 
term meaning stands for what is meant, this may be admitted ; 
but the act or process of meaning this or that is psychical 
fact, and can be nothing else. Further, this act or process is 
essential to ideas even from a psychological point of view. A 
psychical idea, in Mr. Bradley's sense, is, as he himself points 
out, not an idea of anything. This being so, it cannot be 
regarded, even by the psychologist, as being an idea at all. 
To have an idea is to think of something as so and so qualified. 
Both for logic and psychology the idea is the qualification by 
which the thing thought of is determined for the thinker. The 
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difference between the points of view from which the logician 
and the psychologist respectively regard ideas need not l>e 
discnssed here. 

Essential Points of the Themy. — ^We are now in a position to 
state the leading pointa in Mi\ Bradley's theory of judgment :— 

(1) According to this theory the entire content of every 
idea is also a content of immediate experience* at the time of 



* Strictly speaking, the qualification, " immediate^" is unneceasary, and 
may veiy well mislead. There is no difference between my experience, 
in the strict sense, and my ** immediate " eipeiience. When I now think 
of the felt pain of yesterday's toothache, this pain, though it is now 
thou|jht of, is not now an experience of mine at all. It was so yesterday. 
If we choose to say that yesteriLiy*3 toothache is now a mediate exi>erience 
of luiiie, we ought clearly to recognise that we are using the term 
** experience ** in a generically different sense from that which atUches to 
it in speaking of ** immediate " esperience. We mean merely that it ia 
something we are thinking of, not something we are feeling. The distinc- 
tion is as great as that betw^een a ''■ wire," in the sense of a telegraphic 
despatch, and a wire as it stretches from one telegraph post to another. 

If there is necessarily some quaRi- cognitive awareness attachuig to the 
mere existence of a feeling, yet this awareness must be distinguished 
from the cotitetit of wliick we aware ; for the awareness is present hoth 
in pleasure and pain, and both in aoger and fear, whereas the content 
varies. We may aftinn tljat the awareness and the content are inseparable 
abstract aspects of the relatively concrete feeling. But we must none 
the less distinguish tliera. And the content, aa well as the awareness, is 
an experience of the person who feels, — his Imniediaii} experience, if we 
choose to call it ao. In any case^ we ought not to call the content an 
object For the njode of our awareness of it is radiadly different from 
that of our present awareness of yesterday's pain. Yesterday*s jmin is 
distinct in existence from onr present cognition of it. The present 
cognition is our experience, not that which we cognise, Bvit that aware- 
ness of i>resent pain which is supposed to be involved in the bare fact 
that it is felt, is not dislinct in existence from the feeling. It is merely 
an abstract aspect of it, like its intensity. 

Further, I would point out that what is my experience does not cease 
to be so because I cognise it, and it does not ceate to be iTtim&Uate 
be causal I cognise it. I may be actually feeling angry, and at the H,ame 
time judging th^it I feel angry. Similarly, I may judge, and at the same 
time judge that I am judging — #,;/., when I purposely give an example of 
the process of judgment. Feeling and judging no more cease to be 
immediately exjjei ienced merely because they are also cognised, than the 
moon ceaeefl to be the moon simply because someone thinkn of it. 
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judging. If it were not so, it could not be used to determine for 
thought the subject concerning which we judge. Thus, when- 
ever we think of or apprehend anything as having a certain 
quaUfication, the characters which we ascribe to it are wholly 
contained within our own psychical state at the moment. 
From this point of view "no idea," as Mr. Bradley himself 
says, " can be anything but just what it means." The partial 
content of psychical existence which is used as an ideal symbol 
must be simply identical with what it signifies. Eegarded 
in this light, the actual existent psychical state which is 
supposed to serve as a sign may appropriately be called an 
" image." For it contains a duplicate of its own meaning, as 
an image in a mirror is a duplicate of the object it reflects. 
Hence we find Mr. Bradley freely using the terms image and 
imagery without special explanation. " The imagery," he says, 
" is a sign, and the meaning is but one part of the whole which 
is divorced from the rest and from its existence." 

(2) A second point of Mr. Bradley's theory is that the partial 
content of our immediate experience which is used as an idea, 
is eo ipso " cut loose," " alienated," " divorced," or *' prescinded " 
from its existence -as a feature of our psychical state. In 
judgment it is indeed treated as the qualification of a concrete 
existence. But this concrete existence is always and neces- 
sarily something other than the immediate experience from 
which it is extracted. In becoming a logical idea, it becomes 
a " wandering adjective." Setting aside the cloud of metaphor 
which is apt to envelop Mr. Bradley's meaning in brilliant 
obscurity, what does this really involve ? In plain language, 
it afl&rms that the partial features of immediate experience 
which are used as ideas on judgment, are never themselves 
apprehended as being features of the psychical fact in its 
immediacy. Here there is a marked contrast between Mr. 
Bradley's "ideas" and other signs. When in other cases 
I use one thing as the sign of another, I have already an 
idea of the thing which fulfils for me the function of a sign. 
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It 19 already the subject of judgments with determinate 
predicates. Otberwise I could not possibly use it as a symbol 
of anything elsa But of necessity this cannot hold good of 
the psychical fact which constitutes the existence of the sign 
used in judgment. We cannot suppose that we have ahx^ady 
an idea of this without a vicious circle. We should have to 
say that an idea is the qualification of something else by an 
idea of psychical fact. Mr. Bradley certainly cannot be 
charged with any such absurdity. For him the very essence 
of predication is the divorce of a partial content of psychical 
fact from its psychical existence, and its reference to some 
other existence. There is no place anyw^here in the process 
for an idea of the psychical fact in its immediacy, 

A third and most vital point of Mr. Bradley's doctrine 
emerges when we press the question : What are the idtimate 
subjects to which predicates are attached in judgment — wherein 
do the wandering adjectives tind a home ? The answer is 
already logically implied in the very conception of an ultimate 
subject taken in conjunction with Mr. Bradley's doctrine of 
ideas. An ultimate subject must be a concrete exii^tence, 
containing as part of its concrete nature those features which 
are ascribed to it in judgmentj so far as the judgment is true. 
From this definition, taken in connexion with the general theory 
of judgment, there follows of necessity a most important and 
startling consequence. Tliere can be for us only one ultimate 
subject of predication — the absohite whole of being. Foi' an 
ultimate subject is only determinable in thought through its 
ideal predicates : and these by their definition are all abstract 
universals — contents cut loose from their existence. However 
complex they may become ^ thej must still remain complex 
generalities. But if an ultimate subject is to be determined for 
our thought as one concrete individual among others, it can 
only be so by these abstractly universal qualifications, and 
this is for ever impossible* Thus the only couciete being whicli 
can exist for us is the one concrete which is presupposed in 
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all predication — which is needed tx) individualise the abstract 
generality of all possible predicates. Apart from the process 
of judgment this ultimate subject is absolutely indeterminate. 
It is a mere that without a ivhai. It is just Hegel's category of 
pure being indistinguishable from pure non-being. And this 
distinctionless unity can never become pluralised for us. We 
can never say : " Lo, here is an ultimate subject/' or, " Lo, it is 
there." It is everywhere or nowhere. 

Hence follows Mr. Bradley's ultimate test of truth. If a 
predicate is not fitted to be a predicate of the absolute as such, 
it is so far false. For it must be a predicate of some concrete 
being. But the only concrete being is the absolute. 

Critidmn, — Turning, now, to criticism. I propose to join 
issue on each of the three points which I have indicated as vital 
in Mr. Bradley's theory : — 

(1) First, Mr. Bradley affirms that whenever we apprehend 
or think of anything as having a certain qualification, that 
qualification is always in its entirety present as a content of 
his own psychical existence at the time. Now, under a 
reservation to be discussed later, I am prepared to maintain not 
merely the contradictory but the contrary of this proposition. 
I am prepared to maintain that, so far as the subject of judg- 
ment is other than our own immediate experience, it is always 
determined for thought by a qualification which is not a content 
of our own immediate experience. For present purposes, 
however, it is enough to show that this is sometimes the case. 

The instances which appear, at first sight, most aptly to 
illustrate Mr. Bradley's doctrines are those in which the vehicle 
of thought is mental imagery in the strict sense — i,e., revivals of 
sensible qualities and relations. Let us consider especially 
visual imagery. So far as our thought merely refers to the 
visible appearance of a thing not actually seen, the only 
content of immediate experience which can be detached from 
its existence and used as a predicate is the content of a mental 
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picture. Gn the other hand, what we normally think of is the 
thing as it actually has been seen, or will be seen, or may be 
seen with the bodily eye. The subject of judgment is, there- 
fore, ideally determined by characters which do not belong to 
the psychical image. Our meaning somehow includes those 
distinctive characters of actual sensation wliich are absent 
from our immediate experience at the time. If we were 
thinking of the thing, not as actually seen, but as we had 
mentally pictured it on some previous occasion, the visual 
image might be virtually the same. But our specific meaning 
would be essentially different. 

I admit, of course, that when we use a visual image in 
judgment, part of our meaning is also a content of the image. 
But where the reference is to actual sensation, we could not 
mean this, unless we meant more than this. I could not ascribe 
to a horse as actually seen features belonging to a mere mental 
picture unless I thought of the horse as actually seen and not 
merely imaged. 

Coming to details, we find this view corroborated at every 
point. I mentally picture the face of a friend. Not being a 
very good visualiser I get no distinct view of the face as a 
whole, but only a series of fluctuating and fragmentary 
glimpses, now of this part and now of that. Yet what I 
mean throughout — what I have an idea of — is the visible 
appearance of the face as a whole, as I might see it with the 
bodily eye. The partial glimpses are apprehended by me as 
being partial, — as being fragments of a certain specifiQ visual 
whole. The fragmentary contents of the fluctuating image do 
indeed qualify the whole face. But they can only do so on 
condition that I think of the whole as such — and the whole as 
such is not imaged. 

We reach the same result if we consider the inaccuracy 
rather than the fragrnentariness of images. I am thinking, 
let us say, of a perfectly straight line. I may use, for the 
purpose, either an image or a percept of a line which as 
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imaged or perceived deviates sensibly from straightness. I 
succeed in meaning what I do mean by regarding the line 
thought of as being without all such deviations from straight- 
ness as belong to the merely imaged line. It may be said that 
this relation of otherness falls within the content of immediate 
experience. But even if I admit this, I must still insist that 
what is ideally represented is not merely the specific relation 
of otherness, but that which is required to satisfy this relation. 
As so qualified it necessarily falls outside the content of 
immediate experience. It is essentially determined for thought 
as not being qualified by the immediately experienced content. 

There are some few persons who have virtually no visual 
imagery at all. But they are not for that reason incapable of 
ideally representing things as seen when they do not actually 
see them. Undoubtedly in doing so they use certain contents- 
of immediate experience, and in particular revivals of 
kinaesthetic sensations connected with the movements of the 
eyes. But what they have an idea of is visual experience as 
such. It is not something which is merely invested with 
qualifications drawn from the content of motor and tactual 
imagery. It is determined for thought as other than the 
contents of such immediate experiences, and as standing in 
certain specific relations to them. 

Turning from the thought which uses mental imagery to 
judgments directly connected with actual perception, we find 
that here also meaning is not always, and perhaps is never, 
merely coincident with any content of existent psychical fact. 
I apprehend a billiard ball lying before my eyes as being blue. 
In doing so I qualify it by a partial content of a visual sensation 
which I am experiencing at the moment. But the predicate 
hlue, as a quality of the billiard ball, is very far from being 
merely this or any other content of my immediate experience. 
It includes a special relatedness to other characters of the 
object which is no mere content of my psychical state at the 
time. To develop this point at length would carry us too far. 
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But it seems sufficient to point out that the sensible quality, ae 
I affirm it, involves what Mill would call a permanent possi- 
bility of sensation. How can a possibOity, as such, be part 
of the content of immecUate experience? The immediate 
experience is actual or nothing. Again, let us take the case of 
extension as a predicate of bodies. Mr. Bradley has written 
an aiticle to show that psychical states are extended. Prom 
his point of view it is absolutely necessary that they should be 
80, He hunself recognises the necessity as an immediate 
conse(|ueiice of tlie proposition that, so far as regards their 
content, ideas must be what they mean. The position of 
those persons who accept the general doctrine, and get boggled 
at the application of it, seems to me ridiculously incon- 
sistent. Further, as regards the question uf fact, I am in a 
great measure in agreement with Mr, Bradley, Visual and 
tactual sensations are psychical facts — immediate experiences. 
And cei-tainly visual ami tactual seusatious have an extensive 
character. I also agree that, apart from this, we could ne\^er 
become aware of external objects as extended. But I am 
compelled to deny that the extension of physical things, as we 
apprehend it, is ever quite the same in nature as this, or any 
other, content of innncdiate experience. When I apprehend the 
extension of a physical thing I usual] j apprehend it as having a 
determinate Evze and figure, Now it is also true that my ^^siial 
or tactual sensations and impges have magnitude and figure. 
But their magnitude and figure is different not only iu existence 
but in content from those of the physical thing us apprehended 
by me. I see a pen close to me, and a lamp-post in the 
diBtanee. I judge the lamp -post to be bigger than the pen. 
But the \'isual sensations which I use in apprehending the size 
of the pen are far more extensive than tljose which I use in 
apprehendhig the size of the lamp-post. In general our 
judgment of physical magnitude remains fixed within wide 
limits independently of very great fiuctuation in the extent 
of the corresponding visual sensations. Nor is the case 
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essentially altered if we turn to tactual experience. The 
extensiveness of tactual sensation varies in amount with the 
locality of the skin stimulated. The same holds good of 
kinsesthetic sensation. The quantity of joint, tendon, and 
muscle sensation will differ according as we explore an object 
merely by a movement of the fingers, or by a movement of the 
whole hand on the wrist-joint, or, again, of the arm up to the 
elbow, or by varying combinations of such movements. 

Berkeley has pointed out that visual extension and tactual 
extension are so far disparate in character that we cannot judge 
a given quantum of the one to be equal to, or greater, or less 
than a given quantum of the other. But there are not for us 
two correspondingly distinct magnitudes of the same physical 
thing. The spatial extension of a material body is thought as 
single, and it is not thought of as being either distinctively 
visible or distinctively tangible. It is determined for us as 
that which is required to satisfy certain relations. But there 
is no adjective merely drawn from the content of our immediate 
experience which can fulfil this condition. 

I have yet to refer to another group of cases, which seem 
even harder to reconcile with Mr. Bradley's theory. There are 
instances in which the specific nature of an object of thought as 
such does not seem to correspond even partially to any assign- 
able content of our psychical state at the moment. The leading 
example- is the use of words in silent thought or in actual speech. 
Many of us habitually think without using any sensory images 
or percepts except the verbal. For instance, in composing this 
address I myself have scarcely used any other. Now it is, 
of course, sheer nonsense to say that the specific nature of 
what we think of when we thus think in words is constituted 
by partial features of the content of the words themselves 
considered as auditory-motor or visual-motor complexes. I 
have elsewhere maintained that, besides the verbal images or 
percepts, there are connected with these other peculiar modi- 
fications of our psychical state which cannot properly be called 
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images. Each word has a distinctive meaning, because, owing 
to its preformed associations and its context, it modifies 
immediate experience in a distinctive way which does not 
seem capable of further analysis. But I do not see how it 
can possibly be maintained that what we think of is even 
partially determined for our thought as being in nature 
identical with these peculiar contents of immediate experience. 
On the contrary, we must regard the word and its psychic 
" fringe " or " halo " as constituting together the sign of some- 
thing specifically distinct from them, not only in existence, but 
in nature. What we think of is determined for thought as that 
which is related in a certain way to such signs. And the 
relation just is that of sign to something signified. What 
we think of is thought of as that for which the word with its 
psychic fringe or halo stands. The subject is one which I 
have often discussed before, but always with a tormenting 
sense of confusion and inadequacy. I feel that my present 
statement rids my own mind of an intolerable burden. It 
would be easy to go on from now till doomsday multiplying 
illustrations of my general position. Probably my overwhelming 
sense of the importance of the point has already led me to try 
your patience unduly. I shall therefore conclude with a general 
challenge to my opponents to produce a negative instance. I 
challenge them to product a judgment in which there is refer- 
ence to existence beyond immediate experience, where the 
whole content of thought is merely coincident with some 
content of immediate experience. 

I would also urge that the opposite view leads to con- 
sequences which cannot be reconciled with admitted facts. 
Eeference to existence beyond immediate experience could 
not occur in the form in which it actually does occur if the 
entire content of judgment were always merely coincident 
with some content of immediate experience. Human beings 
who have not learned or do not accept the philosophy of Hegel 
or Mr. Bradley suppose that there are an indefinite number of 
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distinct things concrete and individual in the sense required to 
constitute them ultimate subjects of predication. When the 
man in the street affirms that a certain cow has a crumpled 
horn, he would not admit that he is affirming, however 
indirectly, that the absolute has a crumpled horn, or that his 
statement must be partially false because as it stands it cannot 
hold good of the absolute. On the other hand, when he affirms 
that it belongs to the general nature of cows to chew the cud, 
he would most readily admit that he is eo ipso affirming that 
this or that individual cow chews the cud. Now, I am not here 
concerned with the question whether the plain man is right 
or wrong in supposing that there are an indefinite plurality 
of ultimate subjects of predication. What I now desire to 
point out is, that even if he be under an illusion, the illusion 
itself is inexplicable on the lines of Mr. Bradley's theory. For 
Mr. Bradley the subject of judgment is initially an absolutely 
indeterminate that without any vjJiatj — pure entity without 
quiddity. It becomes qualified only through the predicates 
which are attached to it. But these predicates are all of them 
partial contents of immediate experience alienated from their 
existence. As such they are all abstract. Indeed, this is the 
compelling motive of their application as predicates of some- 
thing else. If they were not apprehended as being, through 
their abstractness incapable of standing alone, they would not 
be regarded as adjectives of another substantive. As the 
process of predication advances, the predicates used become 
more and more complex. But from the nature of the case 
they still remain complex abstractions. They are still merely 
contents of immediate experience cut loose from their existence. 
And it still remains true, according to the theory that the 
reason of their being referred to something else as adjectives 
is that, owing to their recognised abstractness, they cannot stand 
by themselves. Now, how can this progressive determination 
of the initially indeterminate subject by characters that are 
always abstract, ever come to produce even the appearance of 
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u plurality of concretes as ultimate subjects of predication? 
Mr. Bradley seems to me to have proved too much. If his 
theory of predication were true, it would need only to be 
stated in order to be universally accepted. Nobody would 
suppose that any proposition could be ultimately true or false 
of anything but the absolute. 

(2) We now turn to the second point of Mr. Bradley's 
theory of judgment. We find him constantly and strenuously 
asserting and re-asserting that in all judgment the content 
of our immediate experience which is used as a predicate is 
cut loose from its existence as a feature of our psychical life. 
It is not at all apprehended as being a feature of our psychical 
state, but only as a qualification of something else. I find 
this doctrine extremely hard to understand. If we follow it 
out rigorously, it seems to commit logical suicide. The whole 
doctrine of ideas is founded on a recognised contrast between 
the content of an idea as predicate of an object and the same 
content as a feature of immediate experience. Now I fail 
to see, if the doctrine itself be accepted, how Mr. Bradley or 
anybody else could ever become aware of this contrast. I fail 
to see how there could be any sort of cognition of immediate 
experience at all, or of anything as a feature of it, or of the 
fact that it had features. Immediate experience, it must be 
noted, is in no sense a knowledge of itself. It does not 
characterise itself either as being mere feeling or as being 
this or that sort of feeling. Judgment is the essential form 
of knowledge. Without it there is nothing that can be called 
discernment, distinction, recognition, or awareness of con- 
nexion and relation. If, then, it is essential to judgment that 
the contents of immediate experience are cut loose, divorced, 
alienated, from their existence as contents of immediate 
experience, — if judgment merely consists in ascribing these 
" wandering adjectives " to something else, — it does not seem 
possible that we should ever become able to predicate any- 
thing concerning immediate experience, either truly or falsely. 
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It does not seem possible that we could ever even have an 
idea of it as being immediate. Yet we find Mr. Bradley 
constantly making judgments about immediate experience as 
unhesitatingly as if it were a coal scuttle or an equilateral 
triangle. In the Logic lie says of the idea, considered as 
psychical fact, that it exists " with particular qualities and 
relations. It has its speciality as an event in my mind. It 
is a hard individual, so unique that it not merely differs 
from all others but from itself at subsequent moments." 
Again, in chapter IX of Appearance and Bcality^ we find the 
following statements : — " At any time all that we suffer, do, 
and are, forms one psycliical totality. It is experienced all 
togetlicr as a co-existing mass, not perceived as parted and 
joined by relations even of co-existence. It contains all 
relations and distinctions, and every ideal object that at the 
moment exists in the soiiL It contains them, not specially as 
such, and witli exclusive stress on their content as predicated, 
but directly as they are, and as they qualify the psychical 
* that.' And, again, any part of this co-existence to which we 
attend can lie viewed integrally as one feeling." Any part of 
this co-existence to which we attend ! What does this mean ? 
Does it imply that we .can distinguish the part within the 
psychical whole, so as to apprehend it as being within this 
whole ? If so, then there is certainly a judgment having for 
its subject existent psychical fact. But how is it possible to 
reconcile this with Mr. Bradley's own definition of judgment 
as excluding all reference to psychical fact as its subject, — as 
consisting merely in using some partial content of psychical 
fact as a qualification of an existence which is not psychicaL 
If we abide by this definition there is no possibility of having 
a cognisance of psychical fact at all. What Mr. Bradley 
says about psychical immediacy may be all true and instruc- 
tive. But on his own theory he could not possibly know 
anything about it, or even suppose that he knew anything 
about it. 
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I can see no way out of this im^pas^t unless we dbcard the 
assmuption that judginetit cannot qnalifj psycliical fact in its 
immediacy. And this leads us to inquire on what ground 
the asjsimiptiou is made. Mr, Bradley supplier two answers 
to this question. For the first I may refer to the following 
passage in Appearance and Healiti/: — " The idea is not the 
same as fact, for in it existence and meaning are necessarily 
divorced. And the subject, again, is neither the mere * what * 
of the predicate, nor is it any other mere ' what' If or even if 
it is proposed to take up a whole with both its aspects, and to 
predicate the ideal character of its own proper subject, will that 
proposal assist us. For, if the subject is the same as the pre* 
dicate, why trouble oneself to judge ? But if it is not the same, 
then what is it, and how is it different ? " * To this I reply that, 
so far as judgment refers to psychical fact in its immediacy, 
the predicate is distinguished from the subject as part from 
whole. The subject is the inclusive unity of immediate 
ex[ierienee which contains the partial feature predicated of it. 
Mr. Bradley's other answer simply consists in strenuous. 
Teiteration of the thesis that in all judgment something is 
qualified which is not psychical fact in its inLmediacy. With 
this thesis I myself am in emphatic agreement But I fail to 
find any cogency in the inference which Mr. Bradley draws 
from it It is one thing to say that my judgment always 
qualifies something other than my own inmiediabe experience. 
It is quite another to say tliat it dfjes not qualify my imme- 
diate experience at alL The position for which I contend is 
that any complete judgment does both coincidentty. When 
Mr, Bradley says, that in judging we *'cnt loose," *' alienate/* 
*' divorce/' ** prescind," or ''separate*' psychical content from 
psychical existence, I would point out that these words are the 
merest metaphors. They are merely metaphorical expres- 
sions for what we more appropriately call *' discerning," or 
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" distinguishing." But what we discern or distinguish never 
does or can lose connexion for our thought with that from 
which or within which it is discerned or distinguished. Would 
not Mr. Bradley liimself tell us that to distinguish is to unite ? 
He must therefore be driven to maintain that his metaphors are 
more than mere metaphors. He must maintain that " divorce " 
is more than discernment, and that it excludes the possibility 
of disceniment. But such a contention seems irreconcilable 
with omnipresent fact. Doubtless in all judgment I somehow 
use partial contents of my immediate psychical existence in 
determining the nature of some other existence. But, in being 
so used, are they ever so isolated from their context or comple- 
ment in immediate experience that in place of this context or 
complement there is for our thought mere blankness or nothing- 
ness ? The question, I take it, answers itself. 

In judging a piece of paper to be white, the visual sensations 
which I use are only a fragment of a mass of visual experience 
not so used. But the continuity of this fragment with the 
whole does not fall utterly outside the range of my thought 
at the time. The fragment is not " cut loose " from its context 
as it might be if I became aiHicted with partial cortical blind- 
ness. The point is to me so plain that I shall not argue 
it further until I know what opponents may find to urge 
against it. 

I must, however, add some words by way of explanation* 
In the first place, the total psychical fact is not apprehended 
in the same way as its partial feature. It is only so far 
apprehended as is necessarily implied in the discernment of 
parts within it. It is not itself discerned as a partial feature 
of a more comprehensive whole. We are not aware of it as. 
circumscribed or bounded off. If we choose to confine the 
"■erm object to what is demarcated in this way, then it cannot 
be said to be presented as an object. In the second place,, 
the psychical reference in judgment, though it is invariably 
present, may be very subordinate and inconspicuous. It may 
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be implicit, not explicit In other words, though the psychical 
reference is necessarily included in the total judgment, yet our 
interest and attention in judging may he primarily and pre- 
dominantly centred in something which falls outside the range 
of our immediate experience* Not only may this he so, hut 
in fact it most frequently is so. Probably in the earlier stages 
of mental dBvelopment it ia always so. In the third place, we 
must avoid identifying psycliical reference with what we call 
self-consciousness* The consciousness of self is a complex 
product of mental development, and even in its simplest phases 
it always includes a reference beyond immediate experience. 
All that we are justified in affirming is that the primary 
psychicd reference implicit in all judgment is the ultimate 
point of departure of the growtli of self-consciousness, and 
that it always continues to be its essential basis and pre- 
supposition. 

(3) We now come to the third, and perhaps the most 
interesting, point in Bradley's theory of judgment. If this 
theory is accepted, it is for ever impossible for us to detemiine 
in thought any individual, as such, except one^ — the absolute 
whole of being. This alone is concrete in the sense required 
to constitute it an ultimate subject of predication. This alone 
is a substantive ; whatever else we mav distinguish in thought 
is merely its adjective* 

So far as this contention ia based upon the general doctrine 
of judgment we have already vhtually disposed of it. In the 
first place, we have pointed out that in all judgment we are 
aware of psychical fact in its immediacy. Hence in all judg- 
ment we ai'e aware of an individual existence which is not the 
universe. Mr. Bradley himself calls it a *^ hard iudividuah" 
The only question that remains is whether we can determine 
in thought other individual existences as such. This would he, 
of course, impossible if our only means of determining what we 
think of consisted in qualifying it by contents of immediate 
experience cut loose from their existence. But we have tried 

b2 
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to show that the object of thought is also determined by its 
relatedness to the content of immediate experience. It is 
apprehended as that which is required to satisfy a certain 
relation. Now, since we are aware of psychic fact in its 
immediacy, there can be no reason why an object should not be 
determined for thought by its relatedness to psychic fact in its 
immediacy. When this is so the object must be apprehended 
as individual, in the same sense as immediate experience is 
individual. 

This is my general position abstractly formulated. The 
actual situations in which the individual is apprehended as 
such are just those described by Mr. Bradley himseK as 
involving, in a peculiar sense, direct contact with reality. 
When a man grasps a solid object in his hands, when he 
stamps on the ground, when he is wrestling for his life with 
an adversary, or when he is awaiting the fateful yes or no 
from the lips of his beloved, he is determining in thoughts 
individuals distinct from others and from the all inclusive 
universe. In this respect those experiences are of primary 
importance in which motor activity finds itself variously con- 
ditioned in the attainment of its ends. And in spite of the 
scorn with which it is treated by Mr. Bradley and others, I 
must maintain that what is known as the experience of 
resisted effort has, from this point of view, an especial 
significance. 

Having once attetined the thought of individual existences 
in this direct way, it becomes possible to determine others in 
thought by their connexion with these. Other individuals 
are determined for thought as being in individualised relations 
to individuals already recognised as such. In general, if we 
set aside the primary awareness of psychic fact in its immediacy 
all individual existence is determined as such by its connexion 
with other individual existence. 

Objections Considered, — And, now that I have reached this 
point, I see advancing against me an overwhelming flood of 
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hostile arguments. There are iiiany which I can anticipate, 
and doubtless there are also many which I do not anticipate. I 
proceed to deal very briefly with some which I foresee as likely. 
In the first placti it may be urged that what I call an 
individual has no real claim to this title. Being admittedly 
only part of the nniveree, it must be i^elated to other parts, 
and without such relatedness it would not be what it is. 
This objection would, indeed, be fatal if I began by admitting 
that the individual, as such, must be self-existent in the same 
sense as the absolute whole of being is self-existent. But to 
presuppose this is merely to beg the question at issue. An 
individual has all the self-existence I require if it is capable 
of being an ultimate subject of predication. It must be self- 
existent as compared with the partial features and aspects of 
its own nature, and it must not be a partial feature or aspect 
of the nature of anything else. Its independence is merely 
that of a substantive in relation to its adjectives. It by no 
means follows that it cannot be related to other individuals, 
and have its nature determined by them and the relations in 
which they stand to it. I*f or does it follow that it cannot have 
individual parts which ^ as Hobbes would say, are parts of it^ 
and not parts of its nature, and are therefore not capable of 
being predic^ated of it, A pillar supports a roof. If there were 
no roof the pillar could not support it ; if there were no pillar 
the roof could not be supported by it. But the roof is not 
therefore an adjective oi partial feature of the nature of the 
pillar, or tw^ cersrL You cannot in virtue of their relation 
say that the pillar is a roof, or that the roof is a pillar. 
Neither is the relatedness of either an adjective of the 
other. The pillar supports in relation to the roof, and the 
roof is supported in relation to the pillar. But the roof 
does not support, and the pillar is not supported^ — if we 
regaixl them only in their connexion with each other. 
Finally, the relation into which pillar and roof both enter is 
not an adjective of either of them. It falls outside the 
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nature and existence of both. It falls within the whole 
of which both are parts. It is a predicate of this whole 
that it contains the relation as one of its partial features. Just 
as an individual may be related to others without compromising 
its distinctive independence, so it may comprehend within its 
unity parts which are themselves individual. Of course these 
parts cannot be its adjectives. They are parts of its existence, 
not of its nature. But, in fact, no one supposes otherwise. No 
one says that a tree is a leaf, or that a dog is its tail. What we 
can predicate is the relatedness of the whole to the individual 
part, in accordance with the special form of imity characteristic 
of the whole. We can say that the tree has a leaf growing on 
the extremity of its topmost branch, or that the dog is wagging 
its tail. Nor do I find any relevant difficulty in being com- 
pelled to assume that some individuals contain individual parts 
which no assignable number can finally exhaust. If, whatever 
number of parts is taken, the subdivision can still be made 
exhaustive, and does not make any difference to the unity and 
continuity of the whole quantum, and if all the exhaustive 
subdivisions are quantitatively equivalent to each other, there 
seems to me no possibility of exhibiting at any point anything 
which can be properly called a contradiction or absurdity. 

Another group of objections may be based on the principle 
that what is transient cannot be concrete. And this seems to 
destroy at once the individuality of present psychical fact in its 
immediacy. Now I admit that if the term transient be taken 
in a certain sense, what is transient is abstract. The complete 
fact of change has two aspects : (1) an enduring sameness of 
content, which taken by itself is abstract; (2) a continuous 
alternation of difi'erences in the way of particular determina- 
tions of this abiding content. These differences considered by 
themselves as what passes or is transient in the process, are 
also undoubtedly abstract. But in any actual change these 
two aspects of duration and transition are unified in a peculiar 
way. I do not mean that we can conceptually construct an 
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idea of change merely by putting together in thought these 
abstract featurei*. On the contrary, the experience of change 
is required to show us how they ean be united. It is only 
within the completed whole of change that we distinguish tliem. 
And this whole it is that I take to he concrete. Further, every 
temporal subdivision of concrete change is itself concrete* 

This suggests another difficulty, A real individual cannot, 
Ji9 such, be in continuous connection with what is unreal. But 
present psychic fact is essentially a transition from the past 
which h no longer real to the future w^hich is not yet real, 
I reply that in affirming anythiug to be no longer or not yet 
real, we do not deny that it is real at all. What we refer to is 
simply the time of its occurrence, not to its reality or unreality, 
its concreteness or abstractness, when it does occur. When we 
say that a future or past event is not real now, we simply mean 
that it is not taking place at tlie time when we are making the 
judgment. But so far as the judgment is true, it takes place 
at some ot!ier time related in a certain manner to the present. 

Again, it will perhaps be said that psycliic fact in its 
immediacy is so iieeting that we cannot have time to apprehend 
it before it is gone. My answer consists in a reference to the 
mode in which I suppose the psychic fact to he apprehended. 
We become aware of it only so far as we disceiTi a partial 
feature within it. But this partial feature waits long enough 
to be discerned. 

I must next defend myself against the sort of criticism 
which Mr. Bradley brings to bear on the analytic judgment 
of sense. For evidently what I call *' psychic reference " 
is a pure case of this kind of judgment, "It is," says Mrp 
Bradley, *' a very common and most niinous superstition to 
suppose that analysis ' is no alteration/ " Now, if " analysis '' 
is taken to mean an actual or ideal separation or taking to 
pieces, I have no quari-el with this statement But if what 
is meant is the discernment of a partial feature within a 
whole as being within this whole, then I must confess that I 
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am very auperstitious indeed. Still I admit that Mr. Bradley's 
coiiUiiition would have some force as against me, if I maintained 
that lluj diwternment of a feature of immediate experience makes 
no difference to the exi)erience as it existed before the distinc- 
tion was made. I hit this 1 do not hold, and I do not think 
that any dcifender of the analytic judgment of perception need 
hold it. The immediate experience referred to is the immediate 
expcjiic^nce when discernment of the partial feature is already 
present. Having disposed of this point, we come to the central 
principle of Mr. Ilradley's argument, which is most clearly stated 
on jwigc^ 97 of the Lofjic, "The sensible phenomenon," he says, 
" is what it is, and is all that it is ; and anything less than itself 
must surely Imj something else." The question is, "When I take 
in my judgUK^nt oni* fragment of the whole, have I got a right 
to predicate this of the real, and to assert ' It, as it is, is a fact 
of H(MiH(i'?"* Of couree, if Mr. Bradley means predication of the 
absolute when he speaks of predication of the real, it is useless 
to argue tlie i)oint further at this stage. But if he means 
liredieation of the sensible phenomenon a partial feature of it, 
it is (lillieult to see how he can find any cogency to his own 
argument. 

If I say "tliis sound is shrill," I do not take a partial 
i\HiU\r(\ of the sound, and then merely identify the sound as a 
wholcj with this i)artial feature. If 1 say " this animal is a 
(luadrujMjd," I do not assert tliat its whole being consists in 
having four legs. If I wanted to say such things I should 
express myself difierently. I should say "this sound is shrill- 
ness," or " tliis animal is (luadrupedality." Whenever we judge 
at all, we not only predicate a partial feature, but we predicate 
it as partial. What we asseit is its connectedness within 
the whole nature of the subject, in accordance with the 
characteristic form of unity distinctive of that subject Mr. 
Bradley's criticism, it seems to me, is justified only in the 

* Cf, Logic, pp. 93-102. 
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case of a class of judgments wliich nobody makes, becanse 
everybody sees at once that they are false. Everybody sees 
that it nuist he false to say that an orange is rotundity, or that 
a fox is sagacity. If all analytic jiulgments of sense involved 
a like absurdity, there would be no need for Mr, Bradley, or 
anybody else, to exhibit this fact by an intricate argument * 

Finally, I ougbtj perhaps, to say something of the direct 
ai-gument by which Mr. Bradley apparently seeks to show that 
all ideas are merely abstract nniversals. This argument consist's 
in a challenge to examine the content of any ideii whatever. 
It is maintained that on examination we shall always find that 



I * Yet we have not aitogetlier disposed of Mr. Bradley's cai?e. He 
^ has yet another at ring to his how. In the analytit: jndgment^ besides 

the special feature dlsfeTued, there is always an uoexplored i*emainder_ 
According to Brad ley, the unexplored remainder must m eoadition the 
nature (if the special featuie that this cannot be what it is apprehended 
as being. The principle of this argument, so far as I can underst-aad 
it J is by no means self-evident. The principle seems to be that there 
cannot be in any sense or in any degree what we call a datum or a 
premise. T!ie nature of the relatively nn known cannot be determined 
b for Tifl by the nature of what is already known. On the contrary, what 
f we regard ourselyee as knowing in wholly and utterly at the mei"cy of the 
relatively unknown^ And the relatively unknown is entirely merciless. 
So long as we ava at all igrjorant, all our judgments must be false* 

I I aubmit that this principle involves absolute scepticism and absolute 
empiricism, — in the worst sense of the word empiricimn. It in equiva- 
lent to denying the logical poasibiLtty of anything which, can in any 
sense be called inference, or transit! oil from the known to the unknown, 
I submit, also, that it has no real justification. All that we are justified 
in asserting m that, bo far as a judgment involves presumptions as to 

I the nature of what is relatively unknown which ;ii*e not merely elicited 
from the data on which, we proceed, the judgment may he falsified by 
aoquieition of new data. But so far as a judgment is merely analytic, 
so far UB it eousiste in discerning pai^tial feature within the whole of 
reality, it involves no such assumption. Tlie real basis of Mr. Braxlley^s 
argument is liis view of the nature of the one ultimate subject of all 
judgment. This must exclude all plui-ality, all rehitive independence j 
all relate dness of ita pajtial features. Indeed, it cannot, in any ordinary 
sense, have partial features. Viitually it is not only a unity, but a 
peifeetly simple unity. Hence all appearance of partial features within 
it must be mere appearance, and not truth- All discriminatioji is 
falsification. 
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the idea turns out to be in its intrinsic nature applicable to a 
possible plurality of instances. There is nothing in its intrinsic 
nature which confines it to a singular and unique subject. 
" ' That bough is broken/ but so are many others, and we do 
not say which. * This road leads to London ' may be said 
just as well of a hundred other roads." From such considera- 
tions Mr. Bradley seems to infer that the only unique and 
singular subject which we can determine in thought is the 
absolute whole of being. Now I insist, as strongly as Mr. 
Bradley, that whenever we have an idea we think of a 
general qualification, — of a qualification capable of existing in 
a plurality of instances. . But I would point out that this 
mere generality never is, or can be, the entire content of our 
meaning. We cannot think of general characters without 
eo ipso thinking of them as exemplified in instances which are 
ultimately particular. In recognising that " this is a road " 
may be truly affirmed of a hundred roads, I must also think 
of the hundred roads, and recognise that in the long run these 
are, and must be, particular roads, and not mere generalities. 
To think of the abstract universal is of necessity to think of 
the particular also. Generality would not be generality at all 
if it were mere generality. 

The only question which remains concerns the possibility of 
singling out any one particular instance as such. The typical 
ways in which we attempt to do so are by using such words as 
" this " or " that," or by pointing. Mr. Bradley insists that 
such signs cannot fulfil the function assigned them, because 
they have a generalised meaning. We can point to many 
things, and " this " or " that " are the most generally applicable 
of all words. This is, of course, true. But it by no means 
follows, because such signs have a general significance, or more 
accurately a general element of significance, that they do not 
also have a particularised significance. We must distinguish 
general meaning and occasional meaning. The general meaning 
is that which is common to more than one possible application 
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of a sign. The occasional meaning 18 determined by the 
context and circumstances under which it is actually being 
used on this or that occasion. So far as the determining 
circumstances are themseh^es particular, thay are capable of 
particularising the meaning of the signs. Mr. Bradley's 
argument reminds me of a boyish joke. A boy calls out to 
miother, ** Where are you ? " The answer m, ''Here' " Which is 
met by *' No, you are not here ; you are there ! " The meaning 
of the words " here '* and " there '* of course varies with the 
actual position of the speaker when he uses them. Hence 
the school-boy dialeefcic. Of course, if the question be pressed 
how the circumstances under which a sign is used are them- 
selves particularised, I must fall back on the psychical 
reference to judgment, — on the concrete individuality of the 
psychical life of each of us, 

Appmrame and BealUt/.^ln conclusioii, I would invite your 
attention to an aspect of Mr. Eradley*s philosophy which does 
not perhaps come strictly within the scope of this paper. 
Whatever is not fitted to be a predicate of the absolute 
he condemns as being pro tanto mere appearance. Kow, 
this whole position seems inevitably to presuppose that the 
absolute does really appear. It seems futile and meaningless 
to explain this and that as being mere appearances if you 
regard the fact of appearance itself as being a mere appear- 
ance- Appearance must, therefore, be a predicate true of the 
libsolute. But \idiat does appearance in this sense iiltimately 
mean ? It can, I thiuk, only consist in the fact that there are 
a plm^ality of finite centres of experience. Unless we pre- 
suppose this fundamental fact the whole conception of " mere 
appearance " loses all significance. There would be no one to 
whom anything could "merely appear." The fact itself is 
admitted by Mr, Bradley to be beyond the reach of explanation. 
** That experience should take place in finite centres, and 
should wear the form of finite ' thianess/ is in the end in- 
explicable,*' But he sees iji this no serious objection to his 
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general theory. For "to be inexplicable and to be incompatible ' i 
are not the same thing." The plurality " exists in, and there- 
fore must qualify, the whole Certainly in detail we 

do not know how the separation is overcome, and we cannot 
point to the product which is gained, in each case, by that 
resolution. But our ignorance here is no ground for ratic<ial 
opposition. Our principle assures us that the absolute i^ 
superior to partition, and in some way is perfected b}^ it.''* 

Now, this seems to me very like an unconscious evasion of 
the real difficulty. It is proposed to treat the existence of 
finite centres of experience as mere appearance. But mere 
appearance, T presume, is always due to our partial apprehension 
of the one reality, and this again to our finitude. Thus it is a 
vicious circle to explain partial apprehension or finitude of 
experience as being itself mere appearance. There can be 
mere appearance only on condition that something appears, 
and this ultimately can only be the absolute. Unless the 
absolute really has appearances Mr. Bradley's whole position 
becomes untenable. But the fact that it appears at all is the 
same thing as the occurrence of experience in finite centres. 
When, therefore, we say that experience takes place in finite 
centres we state what is absolutely true. 

It- is further to be noted that if appearance, as such, is a 
true predicate of the absolute, what is true of appearance, as 
such, must also be true of the absolute. Thus, if there are 
degrees of appearance, there are degrees in which the absolute 
really does appear. In fact, Mr. Bradley calls them " degrees of 
reality." It would seem to follow that the conception of 
" degree " is fitted to be a predicate of the absolute. But would 
it not be just as easy to dispose of its claims as of those of 
other concepts examined by Mr. Bradley ? The doctrine of 
degrees of reality involves the reality of Degrees. But the 
assumption of the reality of Degrees, honorary or otherwise, 
looks like an Academical prejudice. 



* Appearance and Reality^ p. 226. 
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II.— "APPEAKANCE AND EEALITY": A EEPLY TO 

Mr. CAER 

V- By A. J. FiNBERG. 

i This paper is in no sense an attempt to defend Mr. Bradley's 

i' Appearance and Reality. There must be some show of an 

I attack before a defence is required, and I cannot bring myself 

to see that Mr. Carr's paper was an attack. But others so 
regarded it, and apparently Mr. Carr. So it is clear that some 
of us, liave misunderstood Mr. Bradley. And if I have mis- 
understood, I am anxious to learn where. 

I have observed that, in discussing Mr. Bradley's books, 
there is only one thing which is regarded as irrelevant — that 
is, Mr. Bradley's own published account of what he means. I 
desire to-night to limit the area of discussion to Mr. Bradley's 
arguments only so far as they are concerned with Mr. Carr's 
criticisms. Of course, I alone am responsible for the con- 
.struction I put upon Mr. Bradley's words. And I may as 
well confess that I am dependent for that meaning upon 
what is printed in Mr. Bradley's books. I mention this 
^apparently superfluous point, because we have been assured 
that Mr. Bradley is given to eating in private the words he uses 
in public. So if Mr. Carr assures me that Mr. Bradley has 
informed him in private that he attaches " no importance " to 
some of the arguments employed in A'ppeararice and Reality, 
I must ask to be allowed to regard such confidences as 
irrelevant. But I do not think Mr. Carr is at all likely to 
Adopt such methods. 

The main question Mr. Bradley sets himself to answer in 
his book is, as I understand it : How, without contradicting 
ourselves, can we think of Eeality ? We cannot, with Locke, 
regard the unknown qualities of the " real essence " as the only 
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reality, and dismiss all our experience of the world as fantastic ; 
or consider that "primary qualities" give us what "really 
exists." Again, Hume's classification of some experiences as 
real and others as " fictions of the mind " is equally impossible. 
In the chapters criticised by Mr. Carr, Mr. Bradley asks,. 
Can we discover the real existence of Space, Time, Motion,. 
Causation, &c., in our ideas of these phenomena ? In his own 
words, " Do these ideas belong to Appearance or to Eeality ? "^ 
The answer is that they belong to appearance, and as such they 
have only a relative reality — they are not a " pure negation,'" 
as Mr. Carr puts it. What appears must be interpreted by, or 
brought into relation with, the universe of thought ; only thus 
can we reach the fuller reaUty of the individual object and of 
the totality of individual objects. Only a one-sided aspect of 
reality is ever directly given. What is given must be qualified 
by thought before even the approximate reality can be thought 
of with any approach to consistency. Our knowledge, then, 
never is reality, but it qualifies reality; it may be described 
as adjectival. 

Such a theory does not allow us to reject any appearance 
as illusory. If what appeared to sense were illusion, how could 
we find truth ? We cannot reject any experience. But each 
individual experience presents only a partial aspect of reality ; 
taken by itself it proves self-contradictory. But " to deny its. 
existence, or to divorce it from reality, is out of the question. 
For it has a positive character, which is indubitable fact, and 
however much this fact may be pronounced appearance, it can 
have no place in which to live except reality. And reality 
set on one side, and apart from all appearance, would assuredly 
be nothing." (Appearance and Seality, p. 132.) 

Mr. Carr writes, " It is this positive conception of appear- 
ance that I desire to criticise." "That contradictions should 
be true of Reality is surely absurd, but in what sense can 
we imagine them to be true of appearance? How can tJic 
contradictory appear ? " 
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To which the answer is obvious, *' the contradictoiy " cannot 
appear, because there is no such thing in the real world. It is 
only the reality that can appear. If Mr, Bmdley states or 
assumes that the contradictory appears, hi& whole argument 
breaks down. But I have not been able to find any sueh 
passaf^e, 

Mr. Carr continues, '' Contradictory appearance is as 
nnthinkable as contradictory reality'* — (which depends on 
the precise meaning attached to the word " unthinkable ; '* if 
it is taken as meaning ''not experience-able/' I cannot agree)- 
" It is not that tliei-e appears to be a contradiction: that would 
he a mere way of saying that there is error in our conception/' 
But that is exactly the argument. Mr, Bradley does not 
suggest that fact is anything other than fact The errors in 
our ideas are errors that belong to our way of thinking. 
Mr, Bradley thinks that the aim of metaphysie is to bring 
our ideas of reality into harmony with our experienee, not to 
reject experience and satisfy ourselves with unmeaning words. 
Consequently I think Mr. Carr is misrepresenting Mr. Bradley's 
doctrine when he says " It is that contradiction — ^in the present 
example, absolute contradiction — is the positive content of the 
appearance and exists in the appearance/' The example 
referred to is that ** Motion implies that wliat is moved is 
in two places in one time." Motion here is an idea of the 
mindj an ideal conception, consequently not a *' thing " that 
can ever appear to us ; the self-contradiction in tJiat idea is 
tliei'efore not an absolute contradiction but a relative one^ 
relative to our limited powers and experience. 

Mr. Carr continues : " Can appearance be ultimately self- 
contradictory ? A possible I'eply may be, that it is not appear- 
ance that appears but reality, and that the inconsistent content 
is the result of the divorce of appearance from reality ♦ Such a 
I'eply woidd meet the difficulty if we liad positive knowledge of 
reality, or actual experience of it as reconciling contradictions." 
Mr. Carres *' possible reply " is, of course, the proper reply. To 
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hifi objections the replies are, (1) that we have positive know- 
ledge of reality through our experience. It is the reality that 
acts upon us, therefore we have this positive knowledge — it can 
hardly be called negative. And (2) when it is realised that 
contradictions only qualify our perceptions of reality, it is easy 
to observe that every action we perform effects a practical 
reconciliation (if I may be allowed so to express it) of our 
illogical perceptions. Our idea of motion is illogical, but we 
can walk across the room in safety, and — sometimes — ^hit a 
bird when we trj\ We could never perform these feats if 
reality were not in rough practical agreement with our ideas 
of it, nor if it were, as Mr. Carr supposes, an " unknown xP 

I quite agree with the next sentence. (Our conceptions) 
'* cannot be a full or a true analysis of appearance: what 
appears is not, and cannot be thought to be, inconsistent with 
itself." What appears is the reality, and Mr. Bradley does not 
regard it as " inconsistent with itself." 

" Mr. Bradley holds that all the conceptions by which we 
endeavour to understand the world are inconsistent with them- 
selves." If Mr. Bradley holds any such view I have not been 
able to find it expressed in his book. For how can a conception 
be inconsistent with itself ? The " content is self -contradictory," 
but surely that is not the same thing. A conception is not one 
of its contents or all of them, any more than a thing is one of 
its qualities or all of them. If Mr. Carr is thinking of the first 
paragraph of Mr. Bradley's Chapter I, I do not think it can bear 
his interpretation. I will quote it : — " The fact of illusion and 
error is in various ways forced early upon the mind ; and the 
ideas, by which we try to understand the universe, may be 
considered as attempts to set right our failure. In this division 
of my work I shall criticise some of these, and shall endeavour 
to show that they have not reached their object. I shall point 
out that the world, as so understood, contradicts itself; and 
is therefore appearance, and not reality." And at the end of 
the last chapter of this First Book are these words: — "The 
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^bole result of this Book may he summed up in a few words. 
Everything, so far, which we have seen, has turned out to be 
appearance. It is that which j taken as it stands, proves 
inconsistent with itself, and for this reason cannot be true 
of the iieaL" The saying that ideas "have not reached their 
object '* seems to me to mean that they have not accumtely 
■distinguished between reaUty and fiction : '* the worldj as so 
understood, contradicts itself/' means that unless these ideas 
^re taken as '* ideal," we shall be forced to regard the reality 
as self-contradictory. Some of the contents of these ideas are 
iself-contradictory, therefore they must be classed with what 
Lseems, and not with real-existence. And an idea classed as 
appearance can hardly he classed as reaL Mr, Bradley's 
at^nieuts aim at proving that, so far as our ideas are of 
appearances^ they are obviously incomplete. And before these 
ideas can be applied to reality they must be modified or 
timiscended by the help of other ideas. 

If we follow Mr. Carr in the exposition of his rival theory, 
I think we shall be able to realise clearly the chief points at 
issua 

'Mr* Carr holds "the reality in the absolute sense of our 
conceptions of space and time," " Eeality is consistent . , . . 
Uie consistent is timeless, for everything conceived sub spem 
imipm^is is inconsistent and exhibits contradiction , > . . the 
real will only be found, if found at all, mih specie wtemitatisJ* 
All this is a difierently-worded statement of Mr. Bradley's 
argoment (I shall produce additional demonstration later), and 
which Mr, Carr has been seeking to disprove. He continues : — 
" Can anything that is ordinarily conceived S2ib specie temporis 
be also conceived sub specie wterniiatU 1 Only by abstracting 
from content all meaning and leaving bare being/' This is the 
vital point of the whole business. We shall have to return 
to it, but I will complete the quotation first : — " Are there any 
objects that are conceived by us siib specie mternitatis, and that 
-can only be so conceived ? It seems to me that time and space 

c 
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are such objects. Time cannot be conceived as in time. Dura- 
tion and succession have no meaning as applied to time itself.'" 
(Yet we are to suppose " Time itself " to " exist," and yet have 
no duration.) " Time is therefore eternal ; and if eternal, real ; 
and if real, not inconsistent or self-contradictory." But even if 
Mr. Carr's logic were impeccable, such a conception of Time mh 
specie ceternitatis is still only a conception. Grant that it is a& 
closely correspondent with the reality as any conception can 
be; that it is Thought purged and transformed to its highest 
splendour ; yet it still remains Thought — ideal, unreal. We 
can hardly fancy that the reality alters in itself with our 
conceptions of it. It is, therefore, advisable to keep the two 
things separate, and not confound our thought with the thing 
as real existence. So the nature of Time itself cannot be 
supposed to be affected by Mr. Carr's arguments; it is only 
that our minds have been enlarged. Instead of having one 
conception of time we have two. So we can talk of time and 
not mean Time, and we can confuse ourselves and those who 
listen to us. And Mr. Carr does not show that our conceptions 
are inconsistent with the real reality merely by comparing one 
conception with another, and showing that these differ. For 
Mr. Bradley's argument does not compel us to believe that 
people's ideas of things do not differ. 

Mr. Carr's mistake evidently springs from the idea that 
his conception is not a conception, but is real. So we must 
consider whether a conception manipulated in the manner 
described can bring us face to face with Ultimate Eeality ?* 
Can we know the infinite by the simple process suggested ? 
And what an easy process it is ! What a pleasant amusement 
for winter evenings! You take a conception, dismiss all 
content except " bare being," and there is the noumenon behind 
phenomena. But why, it may be asked, retain one quality of 
phenomena and transfer that, and that alone, to real existence ? 
Why should this one quality be taken and the rest condemned ? 
Because, I suppose I may be told, the other qualities are 
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evidently relative, and cannot, therefore, be true of the real 
without modification ; and, besides, they contradict each other» 
But if "being*' can be perceived, it must have reference to 
some other to whom it must seem. Our idea of "being" 
cannot form part of any real subject or existent, as such, for 
whether we affirm that A is, or A is not, the subject remains 
the same in either case. The meaning of the statement itself 
demands that neither more nor less shall be present in the 
ac^tual world than just the A thought of by me {ef. Sigwart's 
Logic, English translation, p. 72 seq.). '"Being" expresses the 
relation of a subject of thought to my faculty of knowledge. 
And that is why as a quality it does not conflict with what 
is directly given to sense. '"Being,"' as the term is used 
in Metaphysic and Logic, is never directly given, but is 
deduced. It is simply the most general characteristic of every 
perception. 

Mr. Carr*s attitude seems to me peculiar. Everything that 
really matters — for instance, the feelings of pleasure and pain- 
he is quite prepared to throw overboard. They are secondary 
qualities, and but seem. But the bare deduced *' isness " of 
these illusory qualities is sacred. The '' isness " of appearance 
is real, but the contents of perception are unreal. No defence 
of this procedui^e is given ; and I must confess I am unable to 
imagine any. 

But Mr. Bradley's position is clearly defined. Nothing 
can be thought of until it has attained sentient perception. 
Sentient perception or experience has reality as an adjective 
of the real, but the " isness " predicated by experience belongs 
to the appearance and not to the real existence qualified by the 
experience. That the presence of the adjective may be taken 
as an indication of the existence of something is doubtless true. 
There is real existence certainly, but it just as certainly is not 
its appearance. In the present case Time and Space are the 
appeai-ances, and as such they quahfy real existence, but are 
unreal as Time and Space — i.e., as revealed through sensuous 
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perception. We cannot suppose that every appearance is real 
in its own nature and as appearance. So Mr. Bradley's position 
is that Time and Space, in so far as they are ideaa of what haa 
Ijeen experienced, are appearances^ and in bo far as they are 
names apphed to what has not been perceived hy sense, they 
have no meaning. In other words: So far as there is any 
sense in theae conceptions they cannot he absolntely real. 
And to this Mr. Carr replies in eifect: If we take these 
conceptions as, literally, nonsense, they are absolntely reaL 

It is evident that when Mr. Carr criticises Mr. Bradley's 
treatment of Time, Space, &c., he is using words in a different 
sense. Mr. Carr's conception of *' hare isness," which he calls 
Time " in itself," has no connexion whatever with the meaning 
of Mr. Bradley's Time. Mr. Carr writes : " Dnration and 
Succession have no meaning as applied to time itself ; they 
apply oidy to that which is in time. Before and after are not 
conceivable^ have no meaning as applied to time itself; they 
fall within time." Of continnity and discreteness Mr. Carr 
writes : *' To me these attributes appear quite unmeaning as 
apphed to pure space ; they are applicable only to the content 
of space. Ko break of any kind is imaginable in space. 
Nothing can divide it in the sense of coming between one part 
and another." " Infinite divisibility and infinite extensibility 
...» are perfectly consistent " as apphed to pure space. ^* It 
is only where content is involved that contradiction can enter." 
" All divisions fall within space — are in it, not of it. There are 
no parts of space • * . . the parts do not combine to form the 
whole, nor is the whole composed of the parts." Space is not a 
relation, but is it a snbatance ? " I find it impossible to apply 
such terras as ' soUd,' * repulsive/ ' simple/ or even ' without ' 
and ' within,' to pure space, they seem to me to have meaning 
only for that which occupies it" 

But Mr. Carr objects to the statement that space empty 
of all content is an unreal abstraction. Mr. Bradley's words 
are "Empty space — space without some quality (visual and 
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muaeular), which in itaelf is more tlian spatial-^is an unreal 
abstraction. It cannot be said to exist, for the reason that it 
cannot by itself have any meaning. When a man realises what 
he has got in it, he finds that always he has a quality which is 
more than extension. But if m, how this quality is to stand 
to the extension is an insoluble problem. It is a case of 
* inherence/ which we saw was in principle unintelhgible/' To 
which Mr. Carr replies, '* Perceived space . . , . must have 
some quality. But apace, as we conceive it, . , . . has no 
visual or muscular quality. Biit that is no ground for rejecting 
it as an unreal abstraction. I can annihdate in thought eveiy- 
thing that occupies space, but by no power of thought can I 
annihilate space itself. Figure, colour, solidity, or any spatial 
quality abstracted from space is nothing, is unpresentable to 
the imagination, but space itself is entirely different to its 
contents,'* These extracts make it clear that Mr. Carr's con- 
ception of space ia something that has no connection with 
space as perceived. He admits that his conception of the 
imperceived has no meaning, but he does not admit that 
that is a reason for calling it an unreal abstraction. It rather 
serves to guarantee its reality, for it does not contradict any of 
our experience. It is evidentj I think, that Mr. Carr's distinc- 
tion between conception and perception requires examination. 
As Mr. Carr uses tliem they seem to agree very much with the 
slipshod use of such terms in the popular psychology of the 
luomeut. But it is evident that what Mr. Carr says of his 
unmeaning conceptions does not touch Mr. Bradley's ai*guments 
which show that all conceptions which are not unmeaning 
belong to apace as perceived, 

(With reference to Mr. Carr's statement that " the question 
of the perception of space has been specially excluded by 
Mr. Bradley from the argument,'' I can only ask in astonish- 
ment for the production of the passage.) 

Of Pure Time Mr, Carr tells us that it is not discrete, '* it is 
one and unchangeable.'* " It is independent of events *- in 
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time, it is " not a relation of its parts." " Before " and '' after " 
do not qualify it. It is infinite. 

Of these conceptions of time and space, Mr. Carr adds, they 
" may be impossible to represent to the imagination or to realise 
in thought, but they are not self-contradictory, nor meaningless, 
nor inconceivable." 

I must confess that a conception " impossible to represent to 
the imagination or to realise in thought " seems to me to be 
inconceivable and meaningless ; though I am glad I can agree 
with Mr. Carr in thinking that what is meaningless is not self- 
contradictory. But I fail to see how, whatever view we take of 
this, it affects Mr. Bradley's main position. 

There can be no doubt, I think, then, that when Mr. Carr 
speaks of Time and Space he does not mean what Mr. Bradley 
means by the same words. And the difference is seen to 
depend largely upon the sense in which the words perception 
and conception are used. So, instead of Mr. Carr's arguments 
affecting the position they are immediately criticising, they are 
seen to raise this other question : How far must conception 
depend upon perception ? From the definition I have already 
given of Mr. Bradley's position it is evident that he regards 
conception as more closely related to perception than Mr. Carr 
does. And on this clear issue I do not think Mr. Carr's position 
can be maintained. He regards perception as the necessary 
preliminary to conception. But when perception has once 
existed it can then be totally dismissed as of no importance. 
The only thing that matters is the knowledge that it shall once 
have existed, and apparently that is all that is required to 
constitute a conception. I suppose Mr. Carr would confine 
perception to sentience, conception to the interpretation and 
extension by thought of what is given to sense. But the 
relation in which a conception must stand to sentience is 
not the same for Mr. Bradley as for Mr. Carr. Mr. Carr's 
conception is therefore not the exact equivalent for the terms 
Mr. Bradley prefers. Thought or Idea. I mention this as 
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inttch of the misuiiderstanding which seems to prevail with 
regard to Mi\ Bradley's writings seems to depend largely upon 
41 confuaioii of tenninology. As this author's books owe their 
prominence and great value to the evident necessity for 
correcting the imperfections of current popular philosophy, 
it is obvious that such au object can only be attained by the 
employment, and perhaps invention, of a more accvu^ate 
.terminology. And until it is clearly undf^rstood that Mr, 
Emdley does not habitually use certain words in the loose 
-and inconsistent sense in which, for instance, Mr. Herbert 
8pencer and Dr, Stout prefer to use them, the value of his 
'Contributions to modern thought are likely to he overlooked. 
Indeed, if this difference in phraseology is to be ignored, 1 
do not see liow be can escape being regarded as the writer 
of nonsense prose unfit for the niu'sery, in which light he has 
afforded so much amusement to members of the Aristotelian 
Society. 

Connected with this point I confess 1 find it difficult to 
account for Mv. Carr's faihire to draw attention to the one 
point in which Mr. Bradley is in hearty agreement with him ; 
I allude to the evident necessity for tmnscending in thought 
what is immediately perceived. In the two or three chapters 
^t the beginning of Appearance and Reality, Mr. Bradley 
argues that as a necessary part of the contents of sentient 
perception (which is evidently much more than bare sensation) 
tuj'iis out to be inconsistent, therefore Thought is ni^ed on to 
reconcile them in a liigher synthesis. Mr. Carr denies that 
there is any disparity, but says it disappears if we accept his 
higher conceptions. He simply offers ns a rival metaphysical 
ilocti'ine, which doctrine has no reason for existing if Mr. 
Bradley's contentions are not valid : if Mr, Carr's objections 
^ould be maintained — viz-^ that contradictory appearance is as 
absurd, as inconceivable, and as unthinkable as contradictory 
reality- — his own doctrine of the '^ Infinite " is unnecessary, for 
there is nothing to explain. On the otlier hand, Mr, Bradley 
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considers that there is something that requires explanation^ 
and, like Mr. Carr, he is prepared to turn to Thought for this. 
The inconsistency of time " directs us beyond itself. It 
points to something higher in which it is included and tran- 
scended " (p. 207). " Time is not real as such, and it proclaims- 
its unreality by its inconsistent attempt to be an adjective of 
the timeless. It is an appearance which belongs to a higher 
character, in which its special quality is merged. Its own 
temporal nature does not there cease wholly to exist, but is- 
thoroughly transmuted " (p. 209). And of space, its " essential 
nature .... is entirely inconsistent. It attempts throughout 
to reach something which transcends its powers. It made an 
efifort to find and to maintain a solid self -existence, but that 

effort led it away into the infinite process And its 

evident inability to rest within itself points to the solution 
of its discords. Space seeks to lose itself in a higher percep- 
tion .... and against the possibility of space being in this, 
way absorbed in a non-spatial consummation, I know of nothing 
to set "(p. 222). 

There seems to be a superficial resemblance between Mr. 
Carr's " conceptions " and Mr. Bradley's " higher perceptions." 
But there are important differences also, and I venture to- 
think they are in Mr. Bradley's favour. To begin with, a. 
higher perception that has meaning seems preferable to a 
conception that has none. The higher perception answers 
the purpose for which it exists, by reconciling in an intellectual 
synthesis the jarring and partial experiences of life. Mr^ 
Carr's conception does not help us with our phenomena. If 
his ultimate realities have no connexion with our world of 
experience they cannot reconcile conflicting aspects of expe- 
rience. If they are connected "we have, in effect, every 
unsolved problem which vexed us before ; and we have, besides^ 
this whole confusion now predicated " of the reality, which is- 
" no longer, therefore, something by itself. But this perplexed 
attribution was precisely that which the doctrine intended to 
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avoid/* If these " pure " realities have no connexion with our 
appearances how can they explain them ? For, as Mr. Carr 
carefully points out* pure time and piu'c space have nothing in 
common with what seems time and space to ixs. Mr. Carr's. 
ultimate realities are simply oiu* old friends, "Things in 
themselveSp" 

Instead of removing any of our difficulties Mr. Carr seem& 
only to increase them ; for, in addition to all our other troubles, 
he would set us wondering how in iniinitj there is room for 
two infinities — infinite time and infinite space. 

But the serious point at issue is whether our ideal consum- 
mation is to include implicitly our world of finite or limited 
experience, or whether it b to stand apart from our existence, 
in the abstract " mere being " of some part of this existence. 
To me, I confess, Mr* Carr's unreal abstractions seem meanmg- 
lesB and devoid of any value. I certainly cannot consider that 
they annihilate or override my world of experieuce. For 
instance, the pleasures and pains which foiTi part of sentient 
existence seem to me of much more importance than their 
abstract " isness/' As Mr, Bradley says : " The appearances- 
after all being what we experience, must be what matters for 
us. They am surely the one thing which, from the nature of 
the case, can posaesa human value. Surely, the moment we- 
understand what we mean by our words, the Thing in itself 
becomes utterly worthless and devoid of all interest. And 
we discover a state of mind which would be ridiculous to a 
degree if it had not unfortunately a serious side. It is con- 
tended that contradictions in phenomena are eomething quit& 
in order, so long as the Thing in itself is not touched. That is 
to say, that everything which we know and can expeiience 
does not matter, however cUstracted its case, and that this- 
purely irrelevant ghost is the ark of salvation to be preserved 
at all costs. But how it can be anything to us whether some- 
tliing outside our knowledge contradicts itself or not is simply 
unintelligible* What is too visible in our own leadiuess to^ 
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sacrifice everything which possesses any possible claim on us, 
and what is to be inferred is our confusion, and our domination 
by a theory which lives only in the world of misunderstanding." 
That Mr. Carr's criticisms betray an elaborate and profound 
misconception of Mr. Bradley's arguments I think I have 
produced evidence to show. Much of it seems due to Mr. Carr's 
failure to distinguish between ideas and what they stand for, 
between predicate and subject, between appearance and reality. 
On the other hand, what makes Mr. Bradley's book so valuable 
is its masterly and exhaustive demonstration of the urgent 
necessity for distinguishing between Thought and what must 
be regarded as an other to Thought. " Thought's relational 
content can never be the same as the subject, either as that 
subject appears or as it really is. The reality that is presented 
is taken up by thought in a form not adequate to its nature " 
{p. 179). It is futile to talk about regarding things sicb specie 
^Bternitatis, And the confusion between subject and predicate 
leads Mr. Can* to mistake the sense in which Mr. Bradley uses 
the word " contents," and to apply it to the subject instead of 
to the predicate. It is this failure to distinguish between 
thought and fact which has led to the production of Mr. Carr's 
irrelevant abstractions, and which has induced him to regard 
them as explaining what he endeavours to show needs no 
explanation. 



In the discussion on Mr. Finberg's paper, Mr. Carr made 
the following remarks : — 

Mr. Finberg has done me great honour in devoting a paper 
to a reply to my criticism of some of Mr. Bradley's arguments 
in my paper read last session. There are a few instances of 
mistake as to my meaning which I will notice, and then 
attempt to reply to some of the criticisms. 

1. Mr. Finberg represents me as saying that the ideas of 
^pace, time, motion, causation, &c., are in Mr. Bradley^s view 
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a " pure negation." His words are " they are not a * pure 
negation * as Mr. Carr puts it." The only passage I can find 
in which I have used the phrase is that at the beginning of my 
paper in which I attempt to justify my title, " Mr. Bradley's 
Theory of Appearance," against a supposed objector who might 
hold that Appearance is a pure negation (A. S. Proc, 1901-2, 
p. 215). It is not my own view nor my idea of Mr. Bradley's 
view. 

2. On p. 32 Mr. Finberg quotes a sentence which he says 
he quite agrees with. Unfortunately the subject of the 
sentence which he supplies in parenthesis is not the subject 
of my sentence. It is not " our conceptions," but " the incon- 
sistencies Mr. Bradley finds in onv ordinary conceptions " that 
I have said cannot be a full or a true analysis of experience. 

3. The passage Mr. Finberg calls on me to produce 
{p. 37) he will find in Appearance and Reality, p. 35. I must 
acknowledge that I ought to have specified more distinctly 
that the question excluded is that of the psychological origin 
of the perception of space. I did not imagine anyone would 
fail to understand that intention. 

4. Mr. Finberg has called attention to my use of the word 
•* conception." The word is my own choice, but I claim to have 
used it consistently and I do not think it has caused my critic 
to misunderstand my meaning. I confess however that if I 
were re-writing the paper I should be careful to use 
Mr. Bradley's own word " idea," and if at the time of writing 
my paper I had had in mind the first chapter of Mr. Bradley's 
Logic in which he carefully defines his use of the word I should 
most certainly have felt bound to do so. But though I have 
used a different word I do not think anyone will charge me 
with meaning a different thing. By our "conceptions" of 
space, time, motion, causation, &c., I intend only what 
Mr. Bi^adley calls our ideas or thoughts of them. 

My paper dealt entirely with what I may describe as 
Mr. Bradley's " inconsistency " argument, and its special 
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application to the ideas of space, time, motion, change, causa- 
tion, and activity. I have endeavoured to show that thorough 
inconsistency is incompatible not only with what Mr. Bradley 
defines as reality, viz., the self-subsistent, but also with the 
appearance of such reality. In order to show this I have 
examined the particular nature of the contradictoriness 
exhibited by these ideas and have found it to consist in the 
necessary attribution of infinity to the ideas of space and 
time. I have argued that infinity rightly conceived is not 
a source of contradictions in these ideas but is the reconciler 
of contradictions. 

I will now deal with Mr. Finberg's criticisms. 

1. I am charged with Jiaving misrepresented Mr. Bradley's 
theory of Appearance, in having said that according to it the 
contradictory appears. Mr. Finberg reminds me that only the 
reality can appear; that appearance is appearance of reaKty. 
With this view I entirely agree. Appearance belongs to 
reality; if there be no reality there can be no appearance. 
But I am examining the " inconsistency " argument, which 
is that the appearance is appearance and not reality because 
it is self-contradictory and inconsistent. Consistency is the 
test by which appearance is distinguished from reality. 
Eeality so far as it is distinguished from its appearance is 
nothing more than the not-inconsistent which is constituted 
by the inconsistency of the appearance. The appearance is 
the whole experience, and that is inconsistent with itself^ 
contradictory through and through. If the appearance exhibits 
contradiction, the contradictory appears. It is no assumption. 
It is nothing to the point to say that the contradiction in the 
appearance is due to the one-sided or partial aspect of the 
reality. Mr. Finberg quotes my sentence, "It is not that 
there appears to be a contradiction: that would be a mere 
way of saying that there is error in our conception." He 
replies, "But that is exactly the argument." To which 
I reply, surely not; such a contention would simply reduce 
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the argument to absiu-dity. The coutradietioii in the idea is an 
actual contradiction. Take the exaniple discussed in my paper , 
" Motion irapheft that what is moved is in two places in one 
time." If what is intended ia that there merely appears to be 
a contradiction, it should have been written, *' Motion seems 
to imply, hut does not really imply, that what is moved is in 
two places in one time/' The point of Mr. Bradley's argument 
is that motion is an absolute contradiction so far as the appear- 
ance is concerned* 

2. Mr, rinberg objects to my contention that reality with 
Mr, Bradley ia an unkuow^n x. He declares " that we have 
positive knowledge of reality through our experience," '* It ia 
the Ideality that acts upon uj, therefore we have this positive 
knowledge — it can hai dly be called negative " All that I say 
13 that it is not positive knowledge of reality as such, any 
more than it is direct experience of reality aa such, Keality is 
postulated to justify appearance from which it is distinguished. 

3. I am criticised as setting up a rival theory. This rival 
theory is not ray theory, nor have I any theory so far aa the 
present argument is concerned* What I have called in my 
paper " a simple positive argument, which seems to me to 
establish the reality in the absolute sense of our conceptions 
of space and time/' is an argument which, though not stated 
in the terras Mr. Bradley makes use of, was yet, I thought, 
based on premises that he would grant. I now know that 
this is not so. Mr. Bradley, in some remarks on my paper that 
were read in the discussion, said on this point that I appear 
to assume that the timeless is consistent. I admit that the 
positive argument in mj paper does make this assumption, and 
if it is not admitted by Mr. Bradley, then of coui-se as against 
him my argument fails. Mr. Finberg's criticism is based on 
an entire misconception of my meaning. He represents me 
a^B saying that *' bare being " is one of the contents of a con- 
ception or idea that might maintain the reality of that 
conception when all other content is gone. At least, this 
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seems to me the meaning of his long disquisition on my 
conception of " isness." I never intended any such nonsense 
as he ascribes to me. The distinction I intended was simply 
Mr. Bradley's distinction between content and existence, not 
a distinction between one of the contents and the rest, and I 
do not suppose content and existence to be separable because 
distinguishable. My argument was to show that existence sub 
specie ceternitatis is existence without content or meaning and 
therefore unthinkable. The reason I used these terms which 
are not Mr. Bradley's in criticising Mr. Bradley is that the 
inconsistencies and contradictions in our ideas which are 
exposed by his dialectic appear to depend largely, if not 
entirely, on a distinction between an in-time and a timeless 
existence. 
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III.— TIME, NECESSITY, LAW, FEEEDOM, FINAL 
CAUSE, DESIGN IN NATUEE. 

By Shadworth H. Hodgson. 

It is the property of Dialectic to raise problems, it is the 
property of Analysis to solve them ; — just the reverse of the 
ordinary conception of philosophy, according to which it is 
Metaphysic which propounds, Dialectic which solves, philoso- 
phical questions. Of the terms composing the title of the 
present paper, Time is that which will be found to contain the 
key to the puzzles, of which the other terms are names. But 
it is Time as discovered and laid bare by subjective, that is, 
metaphysical analysis, Time conceived, not as a single empirical 
and yet purely formal entity, but as an inseparable co-element 
in every, even the least, empirical experience, incapable by 
itself of empirical, that is, separable existence, and yet real in 
the sense of contributing, as an inseparable co-element, to make 
all empirical experience what it is. 

Nothing can be more futile as a philosophical method than 
that kind of Dialectic which consists in taking our ideas, 
concepts, or categories, as data, defining them severally by what 
we suppose to be their essential nature, and then seeking to 
bring them into some systematic construction, free from mutual 
contradiction. It is a delusion to suppose that, because all 
philosophy is thinking, and the very process of thinking turns 
everything it thinks of into general ideas or concepts, therefore 
it can think of nothing which is not already a general idea or 
concept. It is a delusion closely parallel to that which leads 
us to imagine that, because mathematic begins and proceeds by 
numbering and making units, therefore units and numbers exist 
as entities in nature before we begin to, count ; a delusion to 
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which probably is in a great measure owing that famous puzzle 
of the One and the Many, which has exercised the ingenuity of 
golden academic youth in all ages, beginning with that of the 
first Academy. For the mathematical priority of 1 to 2, of 2 
to 3, and so on, in the operation of counting, becomes as it were 
a bridge, by which we fallaciously transfer the distinction 
between the One and the Many to the order of real genesis in 
Nature, and so endeavour to conceive the One as the originator, 
or fertile womb, of the Many, instead of regarding both alike as 
products of thought applied to perception. A few words 
bearing on these points will be found later on, when I come to 
speak of Laws of Nature. 

Thought, on the contrary, far from assuming its own result, 
general concepts, as its own pre-supposition, both can and does 
de facto distinguish, in the moment of thinking, the object 
thought of from its own present dealing with that object ; that 
is, it deals with it irrespective of the change which its present 
operation is working in it, that operation being not at that 
moment objectively before it. Unless this were so, we could 
never think of anything as simply present or as an individual, 
apart from its membersliip of a class, or from its particular as 
opposed to its individual character. True, we classify it even 
in calling it simply present or individual ; but this classifying 
results from our present thinking of it, and does not belong to 
the object thought of prior to our thinking of it. 

Now this being so, thought both can and, in philosophy, 
ought to distinguish, not only between its object thought of and 
its own present dealing with that object, but also, within that 
object, between a part or parts which are its own presupposi- 
tion, whether as condition or as material, and its own law or 
constitution as a thinking process. A thinking process with 
self-created or self-creating concepts, ideas, or categories, is not 
an ultimate datum of experience, but a fictitious entity, obtained 
by disregarding the analysis of the really experienced thinking 
process, which is something highly complex, and partly if not 
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chiefly dependent, for its nature and properties, upon simpler 
states and processes of consciousness. 

This nalethod of philosophising, this kind of Dialectic, is 
therefore bad for several reasons, the chief of which may 
perhaps be stated as follows : — 

First. Because it has tacitly or openly to assume an energy 
or agency, either in abstract thought itself, or in its concepts, 
ideas, or categories, or in some transcendental Ego or Subject, 
as thinking agent. 

Second. Because it takes the ideas, or whatever things are 
named by single words, as themselves single, without adverting 
to the fact, that names which are descriptive describe things by 
what they are predominantly, not by what they are solely or 
exclusively; thereby setting up quite fictitious entities as 
ultimate realities. 

Third. Because it assumes that the form of consciousness 
given in thought is ultimate, without enquiring whether thought 
itself is not conditioned upon the nature of the object-matter 
with and upon which it is said to operate. 

All these assumptions are wholly unwarranted as initial 
assumptions in philosophy. They denaturalise it, inasmuch as 
they make it arbitrary, dependent on the ideas, concepts, or 
categories, which may happen to commend themselves as 
ultimate to particular thinkers, and on the definitions which 
they may choose to give, as expressing their essential nature. 

But now to come somewhat closer to the special questions 
of this paper. There are two well-known ways of approaching 
phenomena with the purpose of increasing knowledge, the 
scientific and the philosophical, which together exhaust and 
cover the entire field. Of these the s cientifi c assumes, to begin 
with, the existence of some generally admitted real objects of 
common-sense ideas, designated usually by single words, which 
fall under the two comprehensive classes of — Matter, with its 
energies, on one side ; Mind, w ith its energies, on the other, the 

D 
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object-matter respectively of physical and psychological science. 
Each endeavours to arrive at a knowledge of the nature of its 
objects, which are assumed to be realities, by watching them in 
operation, and ascer taining the la,w8 of their processes , inter- 
a ctions, h is tory, and evo juLtion. And this being so, it is clear 
that no branch of science ever gets beyond the range of 
common-sense ideas, since it is restricte d by its own initial 
assumptions — namely, by its ide as (or no-ideas) of those 
assumed realities — Matter, with its energies, on the one side, 
^Mind, with its energies, on the other, which it has taken as its 
basis and starting point. 

The other or philosophical way of approaching phenomena 
is very different. It makes no assumptions to begin with, but, 
in approaching phenomena from the subjective side, begins by 
analysing the knowledge which we have of them — that is to 
say, consciousness or experience itself, apart from a,ny assump- 
tion that it is we who have the consciousness, or that either we 
or matter are the objects known in or by the consciousness. 
Experience per se is the thing analysed. How experience is 
possible, is a question to be answered, if at all, by means of 
analysing experience itself. In fact, the two first and most 
important questions of philosophy are those concerning the 
reality of those two objects which science assumes to begin 
with, on the warrant of common-sense. Matter and Mind with 
their several energies. What we mean by reality, what we 
mean by being, what we mean by energy, and so on, through an 
indefinitely long list of current words and phrases, are among 
the first questions which philosophy proposes to itself, and, for 
answers to which, it goes, not to hypothesis, but to analysis of 
experience. Not to mention that even hypotheses must be 
drawn ultimately from experience, since the imagination of 
them must have been suggested by it. 

Moreover, no limits of any kind are assumed, to begin with, 
by the philosophical line of thought ; it does not assume that 
experience is limited in any way whatever. Neither does it 
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assume that it is unlimited. The idea of a limit, boundary, or 
limitation, like every other idea, is itself ckawn from and die- 
covered in phenomena. The field of science and scientific 
hy].>othesea is therefore contained within, and iLs conceptions 
are vaMd only within, the field of philosophy. No hypothesis 
concerning the origin, the genesis, the reason, the possibility, 
of the field of pliilosophy — that is, of experience — is possible. 
Science itself limits its own field by assuming particular objects 
— Matber with its enei-giea, and Mind with its enei'gies — as its 
given basis. Whatever pretension the criticist, or neo-criticist, 
or absolutist, or any other so-called philosophical scliool may 
make, to give an account of the origin, genesis, reason, or 
possibility of experience as an mmlysandum, yon will find in 
the end that they are accounting for it only on the assumption 
of the existeueo of some particular individual Mind, or some 
particular Enei^y of such a mind — say, for instance, of Thought 
— an assumption wliich presupposes the existence of that which 
they are professing to account for. 

In short, there is no iiattm% beyond experience as an 
analymndum ; l.)eing a datum means being within it or 
co-extensive with it Wbcn from this experience we have 
got the ideas of end and beginning, of limitation, of difference 
and similarity, of knowing and not knowing, and so on, tlien 
indeed we can and do distingiush between a part of the field of 
experience which is positively known or knowable, and another 
part which is not positively known or knowable, and again 
between a part which is positively known to exist, and another 
part which is positively known not to exist. But all these and 
such like distinctions of experience lie within the field of 
experience as an ana/i/sandum ; and this is why we have some 
sort of grip even of wliat is non-existent, unreal, purely 
imaginary, or pure nothing, or, in other wortis, how it is that 
these and similar words have a meaning for us. 

Moreover, we have in subjective analysis, or analysis of 
experience simply, a test of completeness, which is wanting in 
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merely scientific procedure ; I mean the circumstance of our 
arriving at elements in it, which taken by themselves are 
simple, and yet cannot , stand or be experienced alone, but 
require some equally simple co-element in order to enter into 
experience at all. This circumstance, which gives a limit and 
completeness to the metaphysical principle which I have 
named the distinction of inseparables, supplies a new justifica- 
tion for holding all philosophy to be metaphysical^ as going 
beyond the concrete or empirical, while at the same time it 
never carries us beyond the region of experience, nor admits 
of a recourse to so-called noumenal entities beyond phenomena. 
All such entities would, in fact, be empirical, though purely 
imaginary. 

The scientific line of thought is thus for ever precluded 
from sucoessfully expanding into a philosophy, in either of its 
main branches, physical or psychical. It places itself, by its 
initial assumption, at the point of view of the Existent, as if 
the meaning of this term was known a priori, instead of at the 
point of view of Experience, or Knowledge of existence. But 
of the two terms, Existence and Experience, it is only 
Experience which neither calls for nor admits of explanation. 
It and its meaning are one. It is the evidence but not the 
creator of the Existent. 

But perhaps you will say, is it not itself an existent, and 
that in its whole extent, so that it is itself the only existent of 
which it gives evidence, and is evidence and existence in one ? 
That it is so is the contention of what is known as philosophic 
Idealism. But to answer the question so raised, that is, 
whether experience, or consciousness as a knowing, does or 
does not contain evidence of the existence of something other 
than consciousness itself, we must go to the analysis of experi- 
ence or consciousness, and nowhere else. It is as necessary to 
do so in the solution of this the Idealistic contention, as it is 
in answer to the contention of physicists or psychologists, 
when they attempt to base philosophy upon the assumption 
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either of Matter or of Mind. And it is so for the same reason, 
namely, that it is only in consciousness or experience that the 
meaning of either of the terms, Being or Existence, is to be 
found, and that to begin a philosophy with the dogma, that 
these terms have no other meaning but experience or con- 
sciousness, is to claim an a 'priori knowledge of the meaning 
of those terms, which is an unwarranted assumption. Idealism 
must stand or fall by the results of subjective analysis. 

What, then, does subjective analysis tell us in respect of 
those terms which form the purpose of the present paper ? I 
will begin with the first of them — time, and bring it into 
connection with the three next — necessity, law, and freedom. 
Its elucidatory power depends entirely on that feature in it 
which is revealed by subjective analysis, its being an element 
only, but also an inseparable and indispensable element, in all 
experience. Taken in this way it is a continuum which is the 
pre-requisite of, and also overlaps, as it were, every division 
or limitation ; no beginning or end of it can be presented or 
represented in consciousness ; all divisions fall within it, for 
these are derived from differences in its co-element of feeling 
or qualitative content ; so that wherever, or in whatever 
empirically real object of experience or of thought, we may 
take either a beginning or an end of existence to lie, we are 
compelled to recognise that we have taken, and can take, no 
absolute beginning or end, but only one which has reference to 
our present state of knowledge, and not only so, but that also 
no absolute beginning or end is ever possibly representable in 
thouglit. 

Time, moreover, as such a continuous and inseparable 
element, cannot be treated as if it were itself an empirical 
or complete object ; it cannot be said to flow eqxvoibly, or to fljow 
at all ; it is the condition, for empirical objects, both of their 
changing or moving, and also of their remaining unchanged or 
stationary. Nevertheless it is not itself fixed, nor are its 
parts simultaneous. It is a continuum, but a peculiar one, a 
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continuum of time ; it is duration, abstract duration ; but, 
though abstract, not general in the logical sense, not a logical 
but a perceptual universal — that is to say, it is not the object of 
a concept covering a number of particulars, as colour covers reJ, 
yelloWy blue, and so on, but a single though abstract continuous 
thing, having or capable of having parts or portions distinguished 
in it ; an abstract continuum, in no part or portion of which, 
however minute, or however simple its content, is the end 
simultaneous with the beginning. A fm^tiori the same thing is 
true of longer portions, however great their length. 

On these accounts we have to think of the universe as 
infinite, in the sense of existing in time, and having no absolute 
beginning or end ; at the same time it must be thought of as a 
single thing, owing to the same feature of time-continuity ; and 
this feature, it will be remarked, is a condition to which 
thought itself is subjected, not one which it can conceive absent 
or abolished, but one which is inherent in every possible content 
or object, in or upon which it operates. Thought itself moves 
only by drawing ideal lines of momentary arrest in a time- 
process. Time is common to every mode of consciousness, 
thought included. When we think of time, or of the universe, 
as infinite, we entertain indeed definite thoughts of them, but 
we do not reverse their infinity as objects thought of ; nor do we 
make them into objects of logically general terms or concepts ; 
we treat them as individuals, just as when we say this individual 
man, this particular tree — that is to say, having, by thought, 
classified them, we return them again, by thought, to the 
perceptual order, and our thought of them then simply 
represents the perceptually given facts which enforce and are 
essential to that attribution of infinity. 

Now, it will be noticed that our thinking is here subjected 
to a necessity, we cannot get rid of those features of continuity 
and infinity which attach to all contents of consciousness or 
experience, independently of the operations of thought upon 
or with them. But what is meant here by necessity ? There 
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are two main kinds of necessity : one the necessity of constraint 
or compulsion, the other that of thought, or logical necessity. 
To which of these two kinds does the necessity here spoken of 
belong ? In some sort it may be said to belong to both, logical 
because it appears in the texture of concrete thought, com- 
pulsory because imposed on, and irreversible by, thought. 
But it becomes a logical necessity only when and because it 
is imposed on thought by its pre-logical conditions ; its source 
lies in those conditions, not in the thinking process itself. Its 
recognition is not, like that of the principles of Identity, 
Contradiction, and Excluded Middle, involved in and essential 
to the thinking process as a process, as when we say Black is 
Black, and isn't not-Black. It is an universal feature in the 
perceptually given content or object of thought, but this 
universality need not be consciously made use of, in order 
that the thinking process should be carried on, though the 
disregarding it is inevitably attended with error in the con- 
structions which that process leads to. It is an universality, 
but not a strictly logical necessity, an universality of fact, not 
a logical necessity of thought. There is no logical necessity 
that there should be an universe, a reality, an existence ; there 
is no logical necessity that, being, they should be infinite. 
These things are facts simply, but universal, practically 
inevitable, always found when we find anything. We cannot 
put a logical necessity at the beginning of Being, or of 
Existence. And this universality of simple fact and time- 
continuity, a perceptually given comprehensiveness, is plainly 
a very different thing from what is known as logical univer- 
sality, the universality expressed by logical universals or 
general terms. 

But even strictly logical necessity, the necessity expressed 
by the laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded Middle, 
and by Aristotle's Dictum de omni, is an instance of the 
great metaphysical law of the distinction of inseparables. 
It cannot be hypostasised as a self-existent necessity. The 
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thinking process is a process of consciousness, consisting of 
changes in the process-content of consciousness, according to 
those logical laws just spoken of, and it is in obedience to, or 
rather fulfilment of, those logical laws that its necessity, known 
as logical necessity, consists. But as an existent process it 
depends upon, and is inseparable from, an energy, or group 
of energies, which some conceive as belonging to and exerted 
by a physical agent, the brain, and others as belonging to and 
exerted by an immaterial or spiritual agent, the Mind or the 
Ego ; and in this, its existential character, no logical necessity 
attaches to it. In this character, namely, as an existential 
process, it has either no necessity at all, or whatever necessity 
it has is also of an existential character, falling under the head 
of the necessity of constraint or compulsion. And it makes no 
difference to the validity of this metaphysical distinction, 
whether we conceive the existential process, upon which the 
process of thought as a process of consciousness immediately 
depends, as the process or activity of a physical <§r of an 
immaterial agent. It is as an existent process simply, that it 
is exempt from logical necessity. Logical necessity is a 
necessity entirely within consciousness as a knowing, a thought 
about facts whereby we seek to give a reason for their existence, 
not itself a fact as distinguished from the thought of it, but a 
thought which only as such is a fact. The necessity of 
constraint or compulsion, on the other hand, may lie beyond 
immediate consciousness as a knowing, because appertaining to 
facts in their existential character, in which it and they may 
be knowable only as objects of inference. 

We see, then, from what has now been said, that if we take 
pure thought — that is, the thinking process per se — as our 
primary datum, the awareness of logical necessity precedes 
and dominates the awareness of universality as a fact, because 
thought, of which it is the law, belongs to the subjective aspect 
of things, and the subjective aspect, being a knowing, is the 
condition of our knowing fact, that is, being or existence of 
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every kind, which is the objective aspect of things, inclusive of 
all its features, universality being one of them. We can then 
readily imagine, though erroneously, that universality of fact, 
the perceptually given kind of universality, is a particular case 
of logical necessity, or conditioned upon it as the more funda- 
mental and comprehensive fact of the two. The truth, as we 
can now see, is, that logical necessity is in no other way the 
prius or foundation of universality of fact, than as it is involved 
in the knowing or thought of such universality, that is, in just 
the same way, and the same sense, as it is involved in the 
thought of any other feature in facts, say, for instance, their 
contingency, transitoriness, particularity, or complexity. In 
short, logical necessity belongs wholly to the subjective aspect 
or knowing of things. If, however, you objectify it as being 
itself a fact, you ipso facto subsume it under the conception of 
universality, which from this the objective or existential point 
of view is the more comprehensive conception of the two, and 
are compelled to seek for the explanation of the uniformity of 
its laws, in just the same way as for that of any other equally 
complex psychological function. Tliis, however, compels a 
recourse, in all instances, to the pre-logical or perceptual data 
of experience, which are the presupposition and material of 
thought. 

There is, therefore, no possibility of placing logical necessity 
at the source of things, unless it be by ascribing real agency or 
efi&ciency to thought, simply as a special part of the subjective 
aspect or knowing of things, that is to say, by imagining it to 
be being and knowing at once, and in one and the same respect, 
self-existent, and creative of its own content. The other kind 
of necessity, necessity in the sense of constraint and com- 
pulsion (including, of course, attractive as well as repulsive 
forces), belongs clearly to the objective or existential aspect of 
things, as its contrary, freedom, also does ; and all cases of it 
must plainly lie within, not beyond, the universe of things, 
which, as we have seen, is inevitably, as a fact, conceived 
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as infinite in time, owing to time being continuous and an 
inseparable element in all experience. The conception universe 
precludes the possibility of intelligibly putting the question 
concerning it, whether its existence is free or compelled. 

And here I approach that part of the subject of this paper 
which will to many, perhaps, be the most interesting. Is there 
such a thing as freedom or free action in the really existing 
universe ? And if there is, then is the psychological function 
of will or volition capable of it ? Is free-will a fact ? Of 
course, it is not my intention to argue this old question at any 
length, but only to make some few remarks which may serve 
to put the point of view from which to regard it in its true 
light. We all know what is meant by compulsion or constraint. 
Every particle of matter, organic and inorganic, must be con- 
ceived as possessing and capable of exerting some degree of 
energy. When the energies exerted by one group or groups 
of material particles repress or deflect those exerted by another 
group or groups of such particles, the action of the latter group 
or groups is said to be compelled or constrained by the action 
of the former. The requisite conditions, in the environment, 
for both actions are, of course, presupposed. When, the same 
presupposition being made, the energies exerted by any group 
or groups are not so compelled or constrained by the energies 
of another group or groups, but are left to exert themselves in 
obedience to the internal constitution of the group or groups 
they belong to, then the action of those groups is said to be 
free. I think it will be generally admitted that there are 
many actions — ^namely, those universally classed as volitional 
or voluntary — which must come under this conception of 
freedom, and that they must do so, whether we take them as 
energies exerted by single immaterial agents, or by groups of 
material particles of brain substance. I take freedom, there- 
fore, in this ordinary and empirical sense of the term, as an 
established fact ; and I think that free-will, in this sense of the 
term, is the fact which chiefly contributes to give us both 
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what is called the sense of freedom, and also what is called 
the sense of responsibility, when the Subject's attention is 
drawn to the nature of his own experience in exercising 
volition. 

It is the question as to the truth of this sense of freedom, 
and the truth of this sense of responsibility — that is, as to the 
reality of freedom in free-will — which gives this latter question 
its extreme interest and importance in Ethic and Theology. 
The difficulty in solving it lies in the elusive character of the 
agent, at least in the present state of our psychological know- 
ledge. We cannot, so to speak, lay hold of the Ego or 
immaterial agent i^er se ; neither can we (at any rate at 
present) lay hold of and circumscribe that group or groups 
of cerebral particles, or define those modes of cerebral action, 
which (in physiological psychology) are from time to time the 
agents or the activities underlying volitional action. That is 
to say, we cannot observe the real agent at work, distinguish 
him from other agents or extraneous energies, and ascertain, 
either by inspection or introspection or inference, that his 
action is self-determined or determined from within. In 
default of this we have had recourse, as usual, to Dialectic, 
and to attempted definitions of freedom. Some have asserted 
its reality, by supposing it to consist in the self-determination 
of the universe. Others have denied its reality, by opposing 
it to determination by uniform law, or laws of nature. These 
I think are the main heads under which speculations concerning 
it fall. 

As to the first of these I have ah^eady argued, that neither 
freedom nor necessity is a conception applicable to the universe 
in its totality, both of them being precluded by the conception 
of the universe in its totality as infinite, and the conception of 
infinity overriding that of a closed or completed totality. But 
a few words must be said on the second conception, that which 
opposes freedom, not to superior compelling energy, but to 
uniform law, which it is maintained admits of no breach. 
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unless we are prepared to admit the influx of Chaos, which 
again is itself a tenn for a wholly unintelligible and unthink- 
able idea. And at any rate it is perfectly true, tliat the 
uniformity of law in all regions of the universe, beyond as 
well as within the range of our positive knowledge, is an 
axiom, or postulate, or ideal, with which no rational being can 
afiford to dispense. At the same time it must be recognised, 
that it is an uniformity which supposes ' unremitting change, 
-as the material subject to it. Nothing whatever, not even 
the smallest time-content, ever occurs twice exactly as it 
occurs once ; but, along with its time-movement, some change 
in its quiddity also must be conceived as taking place, were it 
only in virtue of its change of relation to its environment. 
Uniformity, in fact, presupposes change, just as Identity pre- 
supposes difference. But this does not derogate from tlie 
validity of either, as axioms of rational thought and know- 
ledge. I am not, therefore, about to deny the universality of 
uniform law, but simply to maintain that universal uniformity, 
not being the contrary of freedom or free activity, is in no 
way incompatible with the reality of freedom. 

Law implies uniformity, and uniformity law ; where there 
is one, there also is the other. And they are present in 
phenomena simply as observed, verified, inferred, or anticipated 
features ; no energy, force, activity, or agency, is included in 
the simple fact of law natural. But to oppose it to free- 
activity is ipso facto to attribute activity or agency to it, that 
is, to hypostasise it as an agency of a particular, that is, an 
uniform kind. This goes, so to speak, beyond the record, and 
is an empiricist fallacy. It is not as if law natural was like 
civil law, which is a rule laid down beforehand to govern 
certain actions, and enforced by the civil power of the law- 
giver behind it. Laws of Nature are made by, and exhibited 
in, the actions which they are figuratively said to govern. 
They are inseparable features of those actions, which are 
figuratively said to obey them. The actions produce the laws 
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in producing themselves — that is, in their own course of pro- 
ceeding. The opposite or empiricist fallacy arises from first 
distinguishing abstract law from abstract content, then forget- 
ting that so distinguished they are abstractions made for 
convenience of thinking, and then hypostasising them in 
imagination as separable entities, capable the one of governing, 
the other of being governed. To make entities of such abstrac- 
tions is empiricism. The energies of real agents work 
uniformly. To try to conceive them working otherwise is to 
try to conceive Chaos. That is the simple fact. But it is no 
justification for characterising that working, that action, as 
unfree. 

This conception of the true relation of laws of nature to the 
operations which exhibit them flows immediately from the 
conception of Time as an inseparable element of all phenomena, 
of all experience, which has been set forth above. At whatever 
point we may, for the purpose of any inquiry, take as the 
origin, either of any phenomenon or set of phenomena, or of 
the knowable universe as a whole, we cannot but conceive it as 
existing, continuing, and proceeding in time, or (same thing) 
as involving time in itself and its proceeding. To conceive the 
existence of a law prior to such an origin, or not itself 
exliibiting the fact of existing, continuing, and proceeding in 
time, is impossible. How there come to be uniformities in 
natural operations is a misleading question ; somewhat like the 
question, how there come to be differences and similarities in 
sensation. We find the unil'ormities there as a fact, — that is 
all we can say ; and without them no other question about 
facts would be even intelligible. 

Nothing is more astonishing in modern times, and in what 
calls itself philosophy, than that gross empiricism now 
signalised, which consists in hypostasising laws of nature, or 
the uniformity of the course of nature, as if they were efficient 
agencies, over and above the physical (or spiritual) agencies on 
which they are said to be imposed. It is a fallacy which has its 
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close parallel in that hypostasising of general terms or concep- 
tions, which is known as mediaeval or Scholastic Eealism. 
What, let us ask, is a Law of Nature ? It is a general term 
applied to processes, or energies, or actions, and grouping 
similar processes together, as other kinds of general terms 
group similar qualities, or attributes, or substances, together. 
And such general terms have just as little efficacy in producing 
the processes which they describe, and so in governing the 
Course of Nature, as those other general terms have in pro- 
ducing the qualities, attributes, or substances, which they serve 
to group. Similar agents in similar circumstances will act in 
similar ways, and produce similar results, at whatever times 
you may take them ; but the agencies to which this similarity 
of operation is due belong to the agents, not to imaginary laws 
imposed upon the agents from without. 

It will help us, perhaps, to apply here the scholastic 
distinction between Universals ante rem, in re, and post rem, 
a distinction which is quite as applicable to the mathematical, 
or as they may be called perceptual, universals, numbers, and 
figures, as to logical universals or general terms. It is only 
universals post rem that are positively known to us. We think 
of them, indeed, as actually existing in re, and in the case of 
the mathematical universals, perceive and imagine them as so 
existing; but then, in both cases, they ipso facto lose their 
character as logical universals or general conceptions; we do 
not know them in re as universals, and at the same time as 
distinguishable elements, in the res to which they belong. In 
the mathematical case, it is always an individual number or 
figure which we perceive or imagine. Now, Laws of Nature 
are universals which have their real existence as universals 
in re. Universals ante rem are fictitious entities made by 
surreptitiously -assigning to universals post rem a separable 
existence, prior to and contributing to condition the nature 
of the res, from which the knowledge of them, as universals 
post rem, is derived. 
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It will be observed that the conception of freedom or free 
activity, including free-will, is one of those common-sense 
conceptions or ideas which are the eocfplicanda or real problems 
of philosophy. It will also, I think, be evident, that the result 
of applying subjective analysis to the conception of free activity 
will be to establish the reality of a class of free actions, in this 
the ordinary sense of the term, as contradistinguished from 
constrained or compelled actions ; which, in the case of free-will, 
is a suflScient basis for relying on the truth of what we call the 
sense of freedom, and the sense of our own responsibility for our 
free actions. At the same time, the same analysis removes 
both freedom on the one hand, and necessity, compulsion, and 
constraint on the other, from the class of ultimate characteristics, 
or unanalysable properties of activity, mutually exclusive, to 
the possession of one or the other of which every action is 
supposed to owe its essential nature of being either free or 
bond. On such a dialectical basis as the last sentence depicts, 
one may go on arguing for ever, either for or against the reality 
of free activity ; and the case of volition will always offer what, 
on such a basis, will always seem an irresistible argument for 
its reality, in the sense of freedom which accompanies it. A 
supposed immediate sense of freedom will always seem to be 
at least an equipoise to any argument against its reality, drawn 
on a dialectical basis, either from the conception of logical 
necessity, or from that of an uniformly operating power, con- 
ceptions which must logically lead to the division of the 
universe between the two wholly unintelligible entities, pure 
activity on the one hand, and pure passivity on the other. 
But then the sense of freedom in volition is no more a proof 
of the reality of freedom, taken as an unanalysable ultimate, 
than the Reidian sense of the reality of Matter is a proof of 
the reality of Matter, against the disproof of it offered by 
Berkeleyan Idealism. It is subjective or, as I prefer to call 
it, metaphysical analysis, which alone seems to me to put 
these questions in their true light, while at the same time it 
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gupporU the truth of the couceptionB of freedom, free-will, and 
I'eHpoiwibility, taken as common-sense objects thought of, and 
not as ultuuata factors which enter as such, and, as it were, 
in their own right, into the constitution of the universe. 

Free-will may perhaps be best conceived as the power of 
giving or withholding decisive weight to or from anyone among 
coufUoting motives, as compared with one another by reflective 
perception ; or moi'e briefly expressed, as the power of obeying 
or disobeying the dictates of conscience. We are here con- 
cerned with real agencies, though we have only the terms of 
thoiv attendant consciousness, wherewith to lay hold of them 
in thought. In obeying these dictates the will is good, in 
iliaobeying them bad ; bad, because it is then in discord with 
tlie agent 8 own knowledge. But in either case it is^re^, so long 
m i\\o power remains of doing either the one or tlie other. And 
it nmat be noted that, without reflective comparison of motives, 
that is, without consoience, there is no will, nothing which can 
be called conscious choice* nothing but blind (Uiough possibly 
oonsoioxis) action. AoiHiixlingly, the cerebral action which is 
iUteuded by eon»oienw nm&t he conceived as additional to, and 
iuooi^pi^t^ttxl with, that action which is attended by conscious- 
ues8 sim^Jy. so that its exereise becomes a constant factor or 
motive agency in voUtii>ns> a factor having as its function to 
pei'oeive and comj^ai'e other mc^ives with each other, and 
thereby^ tiguratively speakings to hold the balance equably 
between them. 

No\Y> it is iu the distiuction between these two inseparables 
— 1 mean the two functions of perceiving and deeidii^^ — that 
the tVee^lom of vdilions consists. For su]^)064^ that> figvraliTely 
spe^ing> a man is enstaveil to a bavl> or enslaveil lo a good, 
kind \>if molives,. that is^ to a bad or a good engrwied habit 
aiiKl temper of naud,. he may still retain,, and in wnrmal eases 
vkie^^ retain,, the power of dwelUug upon the funelioa <^ 
)>erceixin^ and of thereby giving w^^i^t to its dfe^alesv as 
itsi4lt a n^^ve power. be&>re txnally dieciiitui^ in anj putmbr 
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act of choice, in favour of the motive (whether it be good or 
bad) which has the force of engrained habit behind it. What 
conscience then tells him is to deliberate before he chooses; 
and he can decide to deliberate or not to deliberate, before he 
decides between the other motives then in conflict. In such 
cases as are now supposed, deliberation is the exercise and 
realisation of his freedom of choice. If in such cases he 
decides not to deliberate, he gives away, for the present act, 
his freedom of choice ; but he gives away only what he already 
has, and by his natural constitution cannot but have, namely, 
his freedom, and does so only by an exercise of that very 
freedom, the exercise of which for the time he renounces. 
The act of refusing to deliberate is itself an act of choice, 
an act determined by the self-conscious agent, and recognised 
by him as his own. 

Thus what the agent does in the cerebral process of volition 
is to remould the material offered by the other cerebral pro- 
cesses, and then re-issue it in the shape of acts of choice, each 
stamped, as it were, like a coinage, with his own image and 
superscription. It is this remoulding and re-issuing, not the 
whole act, including what I have called the offered material, 
which is in a special and distinctive sense the agent's own act, 
in every volition ; a sense special and distinctive, because the 
act expresses what the agent is, not what he has or knows, 
and is an act the consequences of which, so far as they affect 
himself, be. they good or bad, he knows and feels to be deserved 
and just. But as every act of remoulding and re-issuing thus 
contributes its quota to modify, in one direction or another, 
the agent's nature and the material offered to subsequent 
reactions, it is plain, not only that their cumulative effect must 
be very great, but that the consequences exclusively due to 
them must very soon exceed the power of the most searching 
self-examination to discriminate. 

Yet it is as impossible to conceive a self-conscious agent 
devoid of this remoulding and re-issuing power, as it is to 

E 
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conceive any, even the least, particle of matter devoid of 
physical motion or tendency to motion — that is, of what is 
called force or energy. And it is just this remoulding and 
re-issuing power that is meant, or ought to be meant, when we 
speak of free-will — that is, of free action in volition. With 
those dogmatists who refuse to attach any other meaning to 
freedom but one which includes the idea of a creation of acts 
ex nihilo, acts which are therefore not subject to the law of 
uniformity, it is of course useless to argue in support of a 
rationally intelligible freedom in volition — freedom in the same 
sense which it bears when applied to the relations between 
man and man, and between individuals and the community. 

It only now remains for me to speak of the two last topics 
named in the title of this paper — Final Cause, and Design in 
Nature. And first of Final Cause. My way is smoothed by 
what I have already said. You probably anticipate my next 
remark : it is, that Final Cause, like Freedom, is the object 
thought of by a common-sense conception or idea, which can 
be profitably dealt with only by subjective analysis — that is to 
say, in respect of which it is for the subjective analysis of our 
conception of it, and not for dialectic, to decide whether or 
not the supposed object of that conception can be admitted, as 
an ultimate, indecomposable, and essential factor, into the con- 
stitution of the universe. The mere statement of the question 
seems to invite us at once to have recourse to Dialectic. It 
all depends, we seem to say to ourselves, on what we mean by 
Final Cause ; and then we fly to some definition or other which 
seems to us most likely to harmonise with our prepossessions, 
whatever they may be. 

But let us for once try the other, the analytical, method. 
Final Causation, as we positively know it in ordinary experience, 
is a very complex ajBfair. It is found only in conscious agents. 
It is the only kind of causation into which, as ordinarily 
conceived, consciousness enters as an essential ingredient. It 
requires an anticipation in a present idea of some end to be 
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attained in the near or remote future, and this anticipatory- 
idea in some way contains the motor power, or becomes the 
motive, of the action it is said to cause, by acting upon the 
conscious agent who both entertains the idea, and performs the 
action in consequence of it. Thus the conscious agent contains 
in himself both the cause of his action and the action said to 
be caused by it. That is to say, he is or contains both the 
efi&cient and the final cause of the action, in what is known as 
final causation ; and both of these are really efficient — the 
motive in acting on the conscious agent, and the conscious 
agent in responding by an act of his own. Final Causation is 
thus a special and complex mode or kind of efficient causation, 
the mode in which anticipatory consciousness appears to come 
in as efficient agency, the anticipated end being also the motive 
of the action, its ap-xi] KLvrjo-eo)^, 

In no other of the four kinds or heads of causation 
signalised by Aristotle is this necessarily the case ; neither the 
formal, nor the material, nor the efficient cause (which is ap')(r) 
KLvqaeco^ simply), but the final cause only, appears to require, 
as an essential feature, that consciousness should be involved 
in it ; according to the well-known dictum. Causa finalis movet, 
non secundum suum esse, sed secundum suum esse cognitum ; or, in 
other words, that it is not the end, but our idea of the end, 
which determines our voluntary action. Volition in its lowest 
terms is presupposed by final causation, and a fortiori by 
action from design. All volition is selective or preferential, but 
the alternative courses need not be more than felt as different, 
and compared as felt with one another ; no idea or conception 
of an end to be attained by adopting either of them is of neces- 
sity involved. When the idea of an end to be attained 
becomes the motive of voluntary action, and to the extent that 
it does so, that action becomes designed or purposive, as 
governed by an anticipation of its effect, and the part appa- 
rently played in it by consciousness becomes still more 
conspicuous. 

e2 
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Consider for a moment how important is the difiference 
thus established, and what important consequences would 
follow, if final causation could be admitted as a single, ultimate, 
and unanalysable mode of causation, and in that character 
explanatory, within its own sphere, of phenomena generally. 
I say within its own sphere, because, so far as we have gone at 
present, it stands in conjunction with the three other heads of 
causation — the formal, the material, and the efficient; but it 
would soon be found to encroach upon and include first the 
efficient, and then even the formal and the material, as sub- 
ordinate modes of itself, owing to its really concretive and 
complex character being assumed as single, ultimate, and in- 
decomposable. It is not, however, to these consequences that I 
wish now to call attention. The essential difference (from 
w]bich these consequences would follow) consists in this, that 
while causes belonging to the three other heads answer respec- 
tively the questions What ? nnd How comes ? a final cause 
alone answers, or professes to answer, and to answer at one 
stroke, the question Why ? as well as the question How 
comes ? It professes to give the reason or rationality of an 
action, as well as its de facto or efficient causation, thus making 
ideas into efficient causes. It professes to satisfy the demands 
of what is called the Practical Eeason, as well as of what is 
called the Speculative Eeason, or, in other words, the demands 
of thought directed to ascertain the Good and the Preferable 
in all its kinds, as well as of thought directed to ascertain the 
True in point of fact only. It is to Kant that we owe the full 
establishment of the fundamental distinction between the 
Practical and the Speculative Eeason, though with him it is 
still entangled in the meshes of his peculiar ontological theory. 

Now, as already said, there is no doubt whatever that, as a 
concrete empirical phenomenon, an object of common-sense 
ideas, and described by common-sense terms, final causation, 
or conscious action for purposes or from motives, is a fact of 
everyday experience, familiar to every one, every day and all 
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day long. The question is, how in philosophy we are to deal 
with this empirical fact. It is here that opinions and methods 
diverge. The cnicial point is, where in the concrete phenomenon 
are we to place, to what constituent of it ai*e we to attribute, 
the efficient causation, the agency concerned in it ? There are, 
I think, but three main directions in which an answer has been 
and is still being sought, which it must suffice here to enumerate 
and very briefly characterise : — 

1. The first, handed down from immemorial antiquity, takes 
the concrete phenomenon, of acting^^from motives in the human 
conscious being, simply as it stands, and assumes, by hypothesis, 
an immaterial agent or agency, called a Soul, Mind, or Ego, to 
account for it, as the seat at once of consciousness and of 
conscious action. But it must be noted, that those who hold 
this hypothesis have no knowledge whatever of their supposed 
immaterial agent or agency, other than or beyond what is 
contained in their actual experience of the concrete phenomenon 
to be accounted for. It cannot be said to contribute anything 
whatever towards its explanation, but is simply a statement 
that the phenomenon is self-explanatory. And the same is true 
of particular faculties of the supposed immaterial agent, each 
in its own department, such as the Will, the Intellect, the 
Imagination. 

2. The second direction, which is that taken by strict 
Idealists, noticing the total absence of knowledge of any 
immaterial agent or agency 'per se, attributes the agency to 
the states or process-contents of consciousness itself. That 
is, they assign to consciousness alone, apart from any other 
agent, either material or immaterial, the task of producing 
the appearance, or rather of throwing itself into the form, 
of what, in common-sense thinking, we know as the real 
world of mind and matter, of persons and things, and of the 
laws of nature by which, in common-sense thought, that world 
seems to be governed. But I think it must be said, that no 
success has hitherto attended any attempt to show how this 
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transformation is possible, or by what laws of pure unsupported 
consciousness it can even be imagined to take place. 

3. The third direction is that adopted by those (to whom, 
but with some important particularities of my own, I count 
myself to belong), who have recourse to physiological psychology 
for an explanation, taking the existence of a real world of 
oi-ganic and inorganic material existents, with their laws, as 
already proved. On this basis, and starting from what, on this 
basis, is a familiar and constantly observed fact, that sensations 
occur only in consequence of the stimulation of some part of 
the neuro-cerebral system by physical agencies, whether internal 
or external to the body, and taking account of the highly 
complex structure of the brain, and the connection of its parts 
with one another, and with nerves subserving outgoing action, 
it is (they hold) obvious and reasonable to suppose, that the 
whole course of redintegration or association of states or 
process-contents of consciousness, down to their minutest 
changes, and including those which constitute what are called 
volitions, or acts of conscious choice, is similarly dependent — 
that is to say, that its phenomena, one and all, occur only in 
consequence of some stimulation or change of stimulation in 
some part or parts of the cerebral organism. Even the well- 
known " click of resolve " in volitions, as Professor William 
James calls it, is probably dependent upon some corresponding 
" click," or sudden change, having taken place in the under- 
lying cerebral process ; so that the causal efficacy, which is 
apparently due to an idea or desire acting upon the Ego, or 
upon other of his ideas or desires, is in reality due, not to that 
idea or desire, as a state or process-content of consciousness, 
but to the cerebral process underlying it, in conjunction and 
interaction with other cerebral processes. 

The whole mechanism or machinery (so to call it), or organised 
operation of the efficient agency, concerned in the consciousness 
of conscious beings, is thus attributed by this hypothesis 
to the working of the living cerebral and neuro-cerebral 
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eystem, and is supposed to go on below the threshold of con- 
Bciousness — that is to say, to support no consciousness of itself 
as a physical or physiological action ; or again, in other words, 
to be a physical activity in living nearal tissue, suppoiting 
a consciousness in which no consciousness of itself as such 
an activity is included: a circumstance which is entirely in 
accordance with the fact, that in no case, not even in that of 
conscious and reflective choice, have we any immediate know- 
ledge of the precise Mow of the process. What is called Self- 
consciousness, or the supposed immediate perception of the Ego 
by itself, lies within the consciousness which is conditioned 
upon the cerebral process, and therefore the Ego, its supposed 
Subject-Object, must be held to do so too. There is no 
immediate knowledge of the Ego s agency. When, in ordinary 
language, we say that we feel, wg think, im remember, wt choose, 
%m determine, we act, and so on ; when we say that oar actions 
originate in, and are guided by, moral or mental ideas and 
motives ; we are speaking solely from the experience which is 
immediately present in consciousness, thougli erroneously 
including in the experience the real agency supporting it^ 
which is not immediately present in the consciousness. It is 
our very unconsciousness of the real agency which enables us 
to make this mistake — -that is, to imagine that we have an 
immediate knowledge of the agent and his action. And here 
I may say that I cordially welcome Mr* Wildon Carr's agree- 
ment with me on the cardinal point (to use the words which 
he uses), that '' activity or agency is an object of knowledge 
not found in the nature of knowledge itself by analysis," 
notwithstanding that his argument rests, as he says, ^' entirely 
on a dialectical difficulty in the conception," For how^ I would 
ask, can the correctness or incorrectness of any conception be 
ascertained otherwise than by analysis of it^ in the last resort 1 
See Mr. Carr's paper, " The Theory of Subjective Activity," in 
the Froeeidimjs of the Aristotelian Societi/f VoL I, New Series, 
IDOO-'lQOl, pp. 198-199. 
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This third hypothesis must, I think, be admitted to supply- 
definite grounds for coping with the complexities of the 
phenomenon known as final causation, or the purposive 
activity of conscious beings, which is the form in which 
that phenomenon appears in ordinary experience ; and farther, 
that it contrasts most favourably in this respect with the two 
other modes of approaching the problem which that phenomenon 
presents. Apart, however, from the great difficulties which 
lie in the way of its satisfactory application, difficulties which 
arise from the imperfection of our physiological knowledge of 
brain organisation and operation, and from the impossibility of 
any immediate self-observation of the concomitance or sequence 
in detail between brain changes and changes in consciousness 
— apart, I say, irovi^ these great difficulties in working out this 
hypothesis, there is always to be reckoned against it the primary 
difficulty which lies at the root of all physiological psychology, 
of which it is a branch. I mean the difficulty which we feel 
in dispensing with the necessity for discovering some special 
Tiexus — i.e.y some force or energy defined and governed by a law 
of its own, between phenomena so disparate in kind as Matter 
and Consciousness, before adopting the hypothesis that either 
of them is dependent on the other, in any real sense of depen- 
dence. We are not easily satisfied with the simple fact of time 
and space relations between them, relations of mere co-existence 
and sequence according to some law or laws of those relations ; 
although in no case of real dependence, of whatever kind it may 
be, is anything more really known to us, than these relations 
and their law. 

Mr. Benecke, for instance, in his highly interesting paper, 
"On the Aspect Theory of the Eolation of Mind to Body'* 
(Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. I, New Series, 
1900-1901, pp. 24-25), in arguing against my view of the 
case, writes : — " However it be put, the relation of the psychic 
to the physical series appears to me on this view to involve an 
action without reaction, or an effect in excess of the cause, and 
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how can we harmonise this with the rest of our knowledge ? " 
And to the word cause in this sentence he appends a footnote : — 
*' By the Principle of the Conservation of Energy the mateiial 
effects equal the material cause. The psychical effect would, 
therefore, according to this view, have to be regarded either 
as an additional uncompensated effect of the same cause, or as 
being really produced without a cause." By " the rest of our 
knowledge," Mr. Benecke seems, then, to mean the laws 
governing physical phenomena, the action and reaction of 
matter on matter, at the head of which stands the law of the 
Conservation of Energy. It is true that physical energies are 
subject to this law ; but then no such law as this can be 
assumed, or even expected, to hold good between two such 
disparates, or, as Mr. Benecke calls them (p. 26), "incom- 
mensurables," as material energies and modes of consciousness. 
To do so would be, in thought, to materialise consciousness, by 
conceiving it subject to a law which is strictly applicable to 
matter only, a result wliich, I think, Mr. Benecke's own 
theory, the Aspect Theory, as he calls it, would fail to avoid. 

I also think that Mr. Benecke, in his argument against 
what he supposes to be my view, too much, and indeed wholly, 
disregards the particular conception of Eeal Condition, as a 
substitute for that of Efi&cient Cause, which is set forth in that 
work of mine to which he explicitly refers, The Metaphysic of 
Experience, and which I have again set forth in a paper, 
entitled " The Conceptions of Cause and Eeal Condition," read 
before the Congrds International de Fhilosophie, at Paris, in 
August, 1900, a paper which will also be found in the 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. I, New Series, 
having been read before this Society at the meeting next 
following that at which Mr. Benecke's paper was read. To 
that paper of mine, and to the definition there given (p. 54) 
of a Eeal Condition, as "something on the existence or con- 
tinuance of which, in given circumstances, something else 
comes into or continues in existence, and without which it 
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would not do so ; " — as also to two other papers of mine 
following up the same line of thought, one " On the Substance- 
Attribute Conception in Philosophy," the other on "The 
Conscious Being," and both contained in the same volume 
of our Proceedings as the former, the present brief reference 
must here suffice. In psychology as well as in philosophy, 
since both alike deal with consciousness in relation to matter, 
a larger, less restricted, conception of what used to be called 
Efficient Causation seems to be required, than one drawn from 
the consideration, and adapted to the explanation, of physical 
phenomena alone. 

I hope I may be pardoned for this somewhat lengthy 
digression, in elucidation of the third direction taken by some 
in endeavouring to accoimt for the familiar phenomenon of 
conscious action for a purpose, or Final Causation. But now 
to return. The result of the foregoing analysis of that 
phenomenon, and of the enquiry into the three main directions 
taken by dififerent schools of thought in explanation of it, 
is plainly this : that Final Causation cannot be regarded as an 
ultimate, indecomposable, and essential factor in the constitu- 
tion of the universe, or as contributing anything, in that 
character, to our speculative knowledge of it. In that 
character its explanatory power is gone, so soon as it is 
shown to stand itself in need of explanation. And its explana- 
tion must be sought elsewhere than in a mere repetition of the 
expUcandum on a larger scale. The positively known region 
of the universe, it is true, exhibits everywhere marks of what 
is called Design, Purpose, Adaptation of parts to parts, and of 
means, to ends, — characters similar to those exhibited in the 
works of positively known conscious agents ; but these con- 
scious agents are themselves parts of the universe, and the 
nature of their purposive and conscious actions must be 
explained, if at all, from that of other parts of the universe, 
and cannot be erected into an explanation of the universe 
itself in its totality. In other words, it is no speculative 
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explanation of the universe to attribute the marks of design^ 
which are everywhere found in this world of ours, which is. 
the material corner of it, to an almighty Designer and Creator 
of it. 

It would, or at least it might, be otherwise, if Final 
Causation were known to us as an ultimate, indecomposable, 
and essential factor or element in the constitution of our 
positive knowledge of the universe, as, for instance, are time 
and spatial extension, which are the formal elements of empirical 
experience ; the ultimate qualities of feeling (sensation and 
emotion), which are its material elements ; and those few 
ultimate kinds of difference and sameness found in empirical 
objects — namely, change, motion, and figure — which are the 
foundation of arithmetic and geometry ; empirical objects being; 
objects which consist in the union of a formal and a material 
element. Factors or elements of these three kinds — the formal,, 
the material, and the mathematical — must at any rate enter 
into any speculative conception which we form of the universe, 
being positively known to us as essential constituents of every 
conception which we can frame of concrete or empirical objects* 
But, as I have tried to show, it is not so with what I may call 
pure final causality. This is neither representable in thought 
as a single though abstract element in the actions of conscious, 
beings, nor is it a necessary ingredient, disclosed by analysis, 
in the composition of those actions. The cerebral processes 
underlying anticipation and judgment are sufficient to account 
for the activity underlying acts of choice or volitions ; but 
then these cerebral processes are themselves highly complex 
eocplicanda, 

, At the same time this analysis fully justifies us in regarding 
the conscious purposive actions of conscious beings as a dis- 
tinctly marked class of actions, taken, of course, as they are 
taken in ordinary thought, and including the sense of freedom 
and responsibility which in many cases attaches to them. 
Actions belonging to this latter group — namely, free or 
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self-determined acts of conscious choice — are, in fact, the 
highest and noblest part of our nature as human beings ; they 
constitute our Personality ; they are the core of our moral 
Character ; and they include Hope of a better future, as one 
of the essential characteristics of our being. 

In this last characteristic, Hope, lies their special value 
and significance, as connecting us with the positively unknown 
region or regions of the universe, of which we know nothing 
positively, save only their existence, and of which even these 
actions tell us nothing speculatively. They are actions belonging 
to what is called the Practical, as distinguished from the 
Speculative, Eeason. But hope, being practical, is not limited 
by positive knowledge ; it extends as far as thought can reach 
•even in its highest abstractions, and farther than the grasp of 
any concrete fancy or imagination. Its range is infinite and 
eternal, as is the universe itself. To trust it, when the actions 
in which is embodied are in fact guided and approved by 
•Conscience, is to have faith in God. 

But it will be said. Do we not, and must we not, think of 
•God Himself as a Person, and is not this to think of Him as 
a finite part and product of the universe, just like ourselves ? 
How, then, can hope and faith in the infinite and eternal be hope 
and faith in God ? Taking the latter question first, the answer 
is, that this would be impossible, if we had a positive and 
speculative knowledge of God as a person, a knowledge such 
as we have of ourselves as persons. But this is not the case ; 
we have no such knowledge of God as this. And here the first 
question, as that on which the latter is founded, must receive 
its answer, which is as follows : — The thought of Personality 
which at its best, that is, when including such actions only as 
are prompted by the highest and noblest emotions, and are 
guided by the sense of moral rightness, is the highest and best 
reality that is known to us, — this thought we take as our true 
though inadequate representation and expression for the thought 
of what is the highest and best and mightiest reality in the 
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infinite and eternal universe. This is our anthropomorphic 
way of giving definiteness to our hope and faith in the eternal 
and infinite Power, which sustains, pervades, and governs the 
universe. Words like faith, trust, confidence, imply the reality 
of a power, on which the feelings expressed by them depend, in 
which they are reposed, towards which they are felt. They 
imply more than hope in this respect, though hope is their 
necessary foundation. 

We are therefore impelled to take this way of thinking by 
our emotional and moral, quite as much as (to say the least) by 
our intellectual nature. Our highest and best emotions are not 
only felt towards Persons, but are those, among the personal 
emotions, which are only satisfied by a return of the same 
emotion, or one belonging to the same specific kind, on the 
part of the object of it, and neither demand nor are capable 
of any other satisfaction ; whereas the malevolent personal 
emotions — such, for instance, as hatred and anger — are satisfied 
only by the suffering or humiliation of their object. Emotions 
of the former kind imply and promote harmony without dis- 
cord, those of the latter discord without harmony. It is only 
towards a beneficent personal power that we can feel gratitude, 
only in a beneficent personal power that we can repose trust. 
And in so feeling and thinking we are obeying a common and 
imperative need of human nature, felt as much by those who 
attempt its philosophical analysis, as by those who adopt the 
common-sense conception of the divine personality as the 
object of an immediate intuition, or innate idea, of an absolute 
reality, just as they take all other realities of common-sense 
thought as absolute. Analysing, or attempting to analyse, the 
way really taken is not to abolish the need for taking it, any 
more than analysing the way in which we infer the reality of 
the material world is to abolish the truth of that inference — 
that is, the reality of Matter, which common-sense also takes 
as an absolute datum. Eeligion is rooted in the nature of man, 
and not in the results of philosophical analysis or speculation. 
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Hence the universality of the appeal which it makes to learned 
and unlearned alike. Moreover, analysts must think and speak 
in common-sense ideas and language, in religious as in all 
other practical matters, taking their consciousness and its real 
conditioning together, without distinguishing between them; 
since terms of consciousness are the only means we have 
of designating the particular processes of real conditioning, 
corresponding to them each to each, there being no possibility 
of discriminating those particular processes of real conditioning 
taken alone. In religious thinking every one must think in 
common-sense (not analytical) ideas and conceptions. 

In saying this I am not overlooking the difference between 
these two realities. Matter and that which we represent by our 
conception of the divine personality, which are similar only in 
point of the absolute character attributed to both by common- 
sense thought. They differ profoundly, in that the former, 
Matter, is an object of positive knowledge, the latter of faith, 
-where positive knowledge is impossible. That is to say, 
although the fact of the real existence of the divine nature, 
as our object thought of, is represented in our thought of it, 
which is its subjective aspect, yet we have no positive know- 
ledge of that nature as a real existent, as we have of the nature 
of Matter as a real existent, which latter knowledge takes the 
form of the various positive physical and physiological sciences. 
Human knowledge (as distinguished from faith) of the divine 
nature and its real existence — that is to say, Theology — is 
therefore restricted to take the form of a psychological and 
philosophical knowledge of our own conception or idea of them. 

Thus the very conception by which we represent the reality 
of the divine nature includes the thought, that its real object 
thought of transcends all possible human knowledge. And 
this conception is therefore confessedly inadequate, though it 
is also true, or a true conception, in the sense that the 
personality, which is its definite content, is included as 
essentially belonging to, taken up into, and involved in, as 
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well as transcended by, the reality which it is an endeavour 
to conceive. We can think, and, what is more, we cannot help 
thinking, of regions of reality beyond the grasp of our positive 
anthropomorphic thought. But even to these regions hope and 
faith extend ; they extend beyond the reach of positive specu- 
lative thought ; they extend to what we can only describe, 
either by negatives, such as infinite, unconditioned, or by self- 
repetitions, such as eternal ; it is upon hope and faith that all 
religions worthy of the name are founded. 

To these Christianity adds Charity, or Love in its highest 
«ense, as its own distinctive characteristic, and as an essential 
element in its foundation. It is in his love to God that the 
human being's sense of his union with God resides ; but it is 
love conceived as originating in the Almighty towards all men, 
and demanding love, worship, and obedience from every man 
in return. That God is Love, is the Eevelation of Jesus 
Christ. And accordingly, so far as he speculates at all upon 
the history and course of Nature, the Christian's positive belief 
must be, that the power or energy which, in man, underlies 
and maintains the moral Law of Love is continuous and 
identical with the one (and only one) almighty and ever- 
lasting power or energy, which imderlies and maintains the 
infinite and eternal universe, and into subjection to which all 
things, seen and unseen, will finally be brought. 
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IV.— EXPEEIENCE AND EMPIEICISM. 

By G. E. MoOKE. 

Almost all philosophers now-a-days are agreed in speaking 
respectfully of " Experience." Before Kant's time philosophers 
were divided into Empiricists, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, those who held that so many and such important con- 
clusions could be derived from " innate truths " alone, that they 
despised the aid of " Experience." Now-a-days " innate truths " 
are wholly out of fashion ; and though " pure thought " may 
still be thought to do a great deal, its function is generally 
limited to the " interpretation of experience." This change is 
due to Kant, and its full significance is, I think, rarely recog- 
nised. The statement that Kant made "experience" the sole 
p'emiss of all our knowledge will probably sound strange to 
many ; and it may seem even stranger to hear that those who 
reject his conclusion that our knowledge is limited to " possible 
experience," do not for the most part diflFer from him in 
making experience their sole premiss. Yet I think it is easy 
to see that Kant did do this. Kant tries to defend the truth 
of " synthetic a priori propositions " by showing that they are 
"conditions for the possibility of experience." This he can 
only do by showing that they are implied in actual experience. 
But to show that A is implied by B will not prove that A is 
true, unless it is assumed that B is true. That Geometry has 
a claim to validity, which Spinoza's "geometrically demon- 
strated " Ethics has not got, rests for Kant on the fact that the 
former is and the latter is not implied in " experience." 
Spinoza's system may quite well contain nothing biit " condi- 
tions for the possibility" of something other than actual 
experience; but the difference in validity between it and 
geometry would still remain for Kant. It is, therefore, only 
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the fact that actual experience is true which gives Kant a 
reason for asserting the validity of "transcendental" and 
denying that of " transcendent " knowledge. Experience is 
true, and geometry is implied in it; therefore, geometry is 
true. Such is Kant's reasoning. To have rested the claim 
of geometry on its bare self-evidence would not have satisfied 
him ; for the " transcendent " metaphysics, which he declares 
to be " unscientific," might make exactly the same claim. He 
thinks he has proved the validity of geometry, and disproved the 
possibility of transcendent metaphysics; and for this proof 
" Experience " is hi» sole premiss. * 

Now subsequent non-empirical philosophers dififer from 
Kant, for the most part, only in maintaining that more is 
implied in " experience " than he could find to be so. They do 
not claim, any more than he did, to have other and indepen- 
dent premisses, for their conclusions, such as the pre-Kantian 
dogmatists assumed. But this fact suggests two questions, 
which the following paper attempts to answer : — I. How much 
do philosophers assume when they assume "Experience" as 
their sole premiss? II. In what essential respect do Kant 
and non-empirical post-Kantians dififer from such philosophers 
as Hume and Mill, who are deservedly called " empirical ? " 

In answer to the first question, I shall endeavour to show 
that, in assuming "Experience" as a premiss, philosophers 
assume the truth of a vast number of propositions, which, as 
a matter of fact, they subsequently conclude to be false. 

In answer to the second, I shall endeavour to show that 
empiricists are distinguished, not by any theory of the source of 
knowledge, but by the fact that they constantly imply that all 
known truths are of the same kind as experiences, although, in 
fact, they assume the knowledge of truths which are not of 
this kind. 



* The proposition " geometry is implied in experience " is not a 
premiss of the conclusion " geometry is true," in the piece of reasoning 
giyen above. {See Lewis Carroll, in Mindy N.S. 14, p. 278.) 

F 
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I. — Eoyperience, in its common philosophical significance, 
seems to denote a sum of actual experiences. Thus " ray 
experience " or " your experience " means the sum of my or 
your experiences ; and " experience " without such qualification 
commonly stands for the sum of human experiences. " Experi- 
ence" does, however, also denote that common character, in 
virtue of which actual experiences are classed together; and 
it is obvious that only this common character is susceptible 
of definition, since the number and variety of actual experi- 
ences is too great to be exhausted. "Experience," then, 
denotes a kind of cognition ; and, like " cognition " and 
" knowledge " themselves, the word stands for a double fact : 
(a) a mental state, and (S) that of which this mental state 
is cognizant. Thus "an experience," like "an observation," 
may stand either for the observing of something or for that 
which is observed. 

The kind of mental state denoted by cognition or con- 
sciousness is itself of too simple a nature to admit of definition: 
it is something which can be easily recognised as one and the 
same, existing in all instances of cognition, and diflFering from 
the various objects of which it is the cognition. It will not 
be disputed, however, that cognitions are also distinguished 
from all other kinds of mental existents, if any such there 
be, by the fact that they always do stand in a unique kind 
of relation to something else — something, namely, of which 
they are cognitions ; and the kinds of cognition are commonly 
distinguished by the kinds of object of which they are 
cognitions. That they also differ in themselves would appear 
to be proved by the fact that one cognition may be the cause 
of another cognition, although the object of the first is the 
cause of something entirely different from the object of the 
second — e,g,, in the case of association by similarity. But that 
there is nevertheless no objection to distinguishing the kinds 
of cognition by the kinds of their objects would appear to be 
proved by the fact that in all cases where we know the effects 
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of a cognition they seem to be connected by a uniform law 
with the nature of the object of that cognition. It would 
seem, then, that though cognitions are distinguished from one 
another by intrinsic differences, these differences always 
correspond to some difference in the nature of their object. 
In dividing them, then, according to the nature of the objc^xts, 
we shall be dividing them truly; and no other course seems 
open to us, since no one has yet succeeded in pointing out 
wherein the intrinsic difference of one cognition from another 
lies. 

(1) The first great divisioi^ between objects of consciousness 
is between those which are true and those which are false ; 
and " experience " is generally and properly confined to the 
class of cognitions of what is true : a " false experience " would 
be commonly allowed to be a contradiction in terms. The 
word " cognition " itself is sometimes confined, as its etymology 
suggests, to awareness or consciousness of what is true, in 
which case it is equivalent to "knowledge." But a "false 
cognition " would not be so generally recognised as a contra- 
diction in terms, as "a false experience" or "false know- 
ledge " ; and since the word is grammatically more con- 
venient than " awareness " or " consciousness," I have used it 
above, and shall use it below, as equivalent to these terms. 
"An experience," then, is a true cognition; and it must be 
noted that there is no evidence that a true cognition has any 
intrinsic difference from a false one, since none of the properties 
of objects with which the psychological laws of sequence 
appear to be connected is universally a mark of truth. Thus 
a true cognition may as readily cause a false one by the laws of 
association, or a false cognition a true one, as either may 
produce one of its own kind in this respect. Any cognition of 
which the object is " that a thing is true " does indeed differ 
intrinsically from any cognition of which the object is " that a 
thing is false;" but the cognitions of the things themselves 
do not so differ. In truth, then, we have a mark of all the 

F 2 
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objects of experience to which, so far as is known, no intrinsic 
property in the states of mind cognizant of them corresponds, 
although every true proposition differs from any false one. 

But (2) not all true cognitions are experiences. The objects 
of experience all fall within the class of true propositions about 
existing things; and existence is a mark to which we have 
reason to suppose that something in the state of mind corre- 
sponds — i.e., states of mind cognizant of existential truths diiBfer 
intrinsically from those which are cognizant of any other class 
of truths, although they do not differ intrinsically from those 
wliich are cognizant of false existential propositions. 

But (3) the very same existential truths which we experience 
may at another time be known to us by memory, or at the 
very time when we experience them another mind may have 
attained to a knowledge of them by inference or mere imagina- 
tion. What is it which distinguishes our experience of them 
from that knowing of them to which we give these names? 
The distinction for which we are to look is that which, in 
Hume's language, divides " impressions " from " ideas." He 
held that this distinction consisted merely in the superior 
" liveliness " of the impressions ; and it seems to be true that, 
at most times when we are experiencing, some part of what we 
experience is cognized with a " liveliness " superior to that, 
which belongs to most of our memories or imaginations ; so 
that by far the greater number of our " lively " cognitions are 
experiences. But {a) it must be remembered that at each 
moment of normal experience we have experience of a vast 
variety of objects: and it would seem certain that, whatever 
this " liveliness " may be, only a comparatively small number 
out of this variety — namely, those which are near the centre of 
attention, are cognized with more liveliness than most imagina- 
tions ; yet all are certainly experienced. And (J) there 
seems no reason to doubt that some true imaginations may, 
like hallucinations, possess as high a degree of liveliness as any 
experience. There does not, therefore, seem to be any intrinsic 
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property either in an experience or in its object which will 
serve to distinguish it from all imaginations. We are driven 
to the conclusion that an experience is in itself quite indis- 
tinguishable from a true imagination, memory, or inference, 
and, if it is to be precisely distinguished from these, can only 
be so by the circumstances under which it occurs. But 
language certainly demands such a distinction; it would be 
generally felt that the term " experience " should denote some- 
thing which cannot, even in a single case, be identical with 
that which is denoted by mere imagination : and hence we 
must say that exactly the same cognition, when occurring 
under certain circumstances, is properly called an experience, 
and, when occurring under different circumstances, a mere 
imagination. 

When once it is thus recognised that an exp(3rience is to be 
defined not merely by any intrinsic properties of itself or its 
object, but also by its circumstances, it becomes easy to 
distinguish it from memory and inference. The only difference 
which seems to differentiate these from it in all cases is one of 
this extrinsic kind — namely, (a) in the case of memory, that it 
has among its causes a previous cognition of the same object, 
whereas any object can be experienced only once ; and (&) in the 
case of inference, that it has among its causes a mental process 
of a peculiar kind, which is never among the causes of an 
experience. Moreover, this method of defining experience has 
been very frequently adopted ; an experience has been 
generally held to be distinguished from other cognitions by 
its origin or accompaniments. 

There still, however, remains the case of certain true 
imaginations. What kind of circumstances will always 
distinguish these from experiences ? 

1. It has been proposed to define experience as "immediate" 
knowledge. This is a negative definition, referring to the 
absence of mental causes. But there are certainly some 
imaginations of which we do not know the mental causes. We 
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cannot, therefore, assign any definite class of mental causes 
which is invariably found among the causes of an imagination 
and invariably wanting among the causes of an experience ; and 
to say, what is probably true — namely, that imaginations 
always have some kind of mental cause, which experiences are 
without, is merely to say that they can be defined by their 
mental causes : it does not itself constitute that definition. It 
may, perhaps, be said that among the causes of every imagina- 
tion is some previous experience ; but, even if this be true, it 
requires an independent definition of experience before it can 
itself be taken as a definition of imagination. Nor, finally, 
are we entitled to assert that experiences have no mental causes, 
because we know of none. Accordingly in any sense in which 
we are entitled to assert that experiences are immediate, except 
that which makes immediacy deny causation by previous 
experiences, we have an equal right to call some imaginations 
immediate. 

2. It is, perhaps, true that all experiences are accompanied 
by cognitions of objects closely related to their own — that their 
objects are always members of a simultaneously cognized con- 
tinuum. But it is certain that some imaginations, if only 
their objects be true, may be thus related to both experiences 
and imaginations occurring simultaneously. 

3. It would seem, then, that the only method of dis- 
tinguishing an experience from an imagination is by means of 
antecedents or accompaniments other than mental. Let us 
take the case in which the same object is simultaneously 
experienced by one man and imagined by another. The total 
antecedents and accompaniments of both cognitions are the 
same. If, then, they are distinguished by their antecedents, 
this must mean, not that they have different antecedents, but 
that the one has to some of their common antecedents a 
relation which the other has not got. Nor can this relation 
be identified with invariable antecedence, since in this case 
the imagination and the experience have the relation in 
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question to different antecedents, and consequently neither 
set of antecedents can be said to precede invariably the 
cognition which is in one case an experience and in the other 
an. imagination. We must, then, understand the statement 
that an identical imagination and experience are distinguished 
by the circumstances under which they occur, as meaning that 
the one has the same relation to some of its circumstances 
which the other has ta others, and that this is a relation 
which neither has to all ; and this relation would seem to be 
sufficiently defined by the fact that from the circumstances in 
question you could infer the future existence of the cognition, 
although from the existence of the cognition you could not 
infer which set of circumstances had preceded it. If we call 
this relation ** causal,'* then we may say that an experience is 
always distinguished from a true imagination by the nature of 
its physical causes ; and there does, in fact, seem to be a class 
of causes, capable of exact definition, some member of which 
class is always among the causes of an experience, but never 
among those of an imagination. Each different experience 
has, indeed, a different cause ; but the class to which all such 
causes must belong may be defined in the following way : — 

Every event, and consequently every experience, has this 
causal relation to some set of circumstances at every preceding 
moment, the set becoming larger and larger as you recede in 
time from the event in question. Among these sets (which may 
each be called one of the causes of any given experience in a 
different sense from which each member of any one of them may 
be called one of its causes) there will always be one of which 
the thing or event, the existence of which is the object of the 
experience, is a member. Among the causes of an imagination, 
on the other hand, the thing or event, whose existence is its 
object, will never be thus included. It follows from this that 
among the accompaniments of an experience there will always 
also be some having to it the special relation that its existence 
could be inferred from theirs, and that these accompaniments 
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will be different for an experience from what they would be lor 
ail imagination ; but this difference is not capable of a definition 
which shall be at the same time general and exact, since the 
condition which renders such a definition possible in the case 
of antecedents — namely, the identity between part of the 
object of an experience and part of one of its causes, does 
not hold for its accompaniments. It must be noticed that in 
cases where the object of the experience is the existeuce of 
something mental^ — ie., in the case of what have been called 
"experiences of the inner sense;' the causes by which it is 
characterised as an experience will thus <m? hypothesi include 
something mental. But it may be useful to observe that in 
this one case an alternative definition is abstractly possible^ 
if, as seems probable, everj^ Idnd of mental occurrence both 
invariably accompanies and is invariably acf^ompanied by one 
peculiar kind of pliysical event — namely, that any cognition 
of a mental occurrence^ among the causes of whiLih is included 
the physical event having such relation to that occurrence, is 
an experience, 

(4) Having thns defined the diffemnce between experience 
and all other ways of cognising the same objects, it remains to 
Bay something more with regard to the kinds of object which 
can be properly said to he experienced. It has been laid down 
above that all such objects must be true, and nuist be existential 
propositions, (i) From the first of these conditions it follows 
that every object of experience mnst be complex. That this 
is so is implied by all philosophers who hold^ as all do^ that 
infercitccs can be drawn from the subject-matter of experience \ 
but it may be thought to conflict with the very common theory 
that sensatioTis or seTtM-impressions are experiences, " Sensa- 
tions '' are frequently spoken of as if they or their objects 
might be simple ; they are regaixied as being or supplying the 
elements of knowledge. This difficulty, however, seems to be 
mere ty due to the fact that ''sensation" is commonly nsed to 
denote two quite different foims of cognition , which are not in 
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general dearly distinguished from one another. The proper 
and usual meauing of '* sensation " is tliat in which it denotes a 
cognition of the existence of a simple quality ; a sense in which 
** sensations " are expt^riences, Bnt it is eomraonly thought 
that this ia identical with the coguition of a simple quahty, a 
form of cognition, which is undoubtedly possible, but which is 
by no means so important. 

(ii) It may seem strange U) some that the object of an 
experience should be called a proposition. But audi object 
may undoubtedly be "tho existence of such and such a thing," 
-and it seems impossible to distinguish the cognition of this 
from the cognition " thtit such and such a thing exists/' The 
object of experience, moreover, is nitdoubtedly true, and allows 
valid inferences to be drawn from it, lx>th of which properties 
seem to be characteristic of propositions. 

(iii) What types of proposition can be properly included under 
the description " propositions about existing things," and hence, 
AS objects of experience, is a more difficult question. In ordinary 
life we do undoubtedly include, among the objects which we 
say we experience, successions and coexistences ; and the usage 
of philosophers seems to be generally in agreement with this 
use of the term. We might thus be said, for instance, to 
experience the motion of a coloured point. Now, it would 
fieem t]iat this proposition would be properly interpreted in 
the form : *' Such and such existing things, having this and 
that spatial position at this and that time, are divided from one 
another by such and such a spatial distance and such and snch 
a temporal distance." But tliis is not strictly an existential 
proposition, nor can its meaning ever be exhausted by any 
number of such ; it does not assert the existence of anything: 
it asserts tliat two or mom existing things have certain relations. 
At most it is capable of analysis into " the position in space, 
occupied now by this, has such and such a spatial distance 
from the position occupied then by that/' and " the position in 
time occupied by this here has such and such a temporal 
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distance from the position occupied by that there." But to- 
allow that such propositions may be objects of experience 
involves a twofold modification of our definition, (a) We 
must extend the definition of "existential proposition" to 
include the assertion of a relation between existents of which 
the existence may be the object of experience. It is by such an 
inclusion of relations between existents that perception is dis- 
tinguished from " sensation " ; and perceptions are generally 
held to be experiences. (6) We must also allow that the 
existence of a position in space or time may be an object of 
experience. Yet it would be paradoxical to assert that positions, 
in space or time could be among the causes of anything. We 
must, therefore, extend the definition of experience by adding- 
that the existence of a thing which is not itself among the 
causes of an experience, yet if it be included in the proposition 
from which the effect may be inferred, may be an object of 
experience. This extension of our definition will certainly 
allow the existence of positions in space and time to be 
included among objects of experience. For every causal 
inference is from the fact that a thing exists at a particular 
time and pla^ to the fact that something else will exist at a 
particular time and place. Though, therefore, we do in ordinary 
language restrict the term cause to the thing wliich so exists, 
yet the necessary connection involved in the term does not hold 
between its existence and that of its effect, but between their 
existence at their respective positions in time and space. The 
same extension of our definition will, however, also allow us to 
include among experiences cognitions that such and such a. 
quality exists, apart from any specification of time and place. 
We have it, then, that an empirical proposition must either 
(a) assert truly the existence of one or more members of one 
of the following classes of entity — classes none of which i& 
identical with any other or with the sum of any others: 
namely, (a) this here now, (jS) this now, (7) this here, (B) this, 
(e) this place now, (f) this place, (17) this time; or else (i) 
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must assert a relation between some members, not of these 
classes, but of the new classes formed in each case by all the 
existing members of each of them ; or, finally, (c) must assert 
something collectively of some members of the classes last 
defined. Classes (b) and (c) may perhaps be more clearly 
defined in the following way — namely, that those only among 
relational and collective propositions can be objects of experi- 
ence, or empirical, in which the terms related or grouped 
presuppose propositions of class (a). 

(5) In the above manner (3) must an experience be defined 
if it is to be distinguished from every case of true imagination. 
It is to be noted, however, that the use of the word is 
commonly extended to include cases of imagination which 
resemble experiences in a respect which can only be defined by 
means of the above definition. For instance, when we see that 
a table is wooden, this would commonly be called a case of 
experience, although some part of the properties which we 
mean by " wooden " are certainly not among the objects of any 
cognition caused by the action of the table upon our eyes. In 
such a case our knowledge of the existence of these properties 
which have a certain spatial relation to those which are among 
the objects of sight, and are experienced, must be allowed to 
be a mere imagination, since it has not its objects among its 
causes; but we call it an experience, because its object is 
simultaneous with the object of an experience which is simul- 
taneous with it. When, therefore, an imagination resembles a 
simultaneous experience by having the same temporal relation 
to its object, we commonly rank it as an experience of class (a) ; 
and cognitions, into which it enters in the same way as true 
experiences of class (a) enter into cognitions of classes (b) and 
(c), may also be called experiences. 

II. — Having thus given a precise meaning to ** experience," 
we may now inquire in what sense, if any, empiricism can be 
defined as implying that " experience is the origin of all our 
knowledge." 
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It is plain, in the first place, it cannot mean that experience 
is its own origin ; and, therefore, that by " all our knowledge " 
we must understand all that is not itself experience. 

But with regard to that part of our knowledge which is not 
itself experience: (i) it is certain that not every empiricist 
need deny, or imply the denial of, the fact that the brain 
co-operates with experience in determining what inferences, 
imaginations, and memories we shall have, just as it co-operates 
with the object in determining what experiences we shall have. 
It is not, then, essential to empiricism to hold that experience 
is the sole cause of all knowledge other than itself. And 
(ii) if our definition merely means that experience is one 
among the causes of all such knowledge, then this is not 
denied, but constantly implied, by many philosophers who 
are not empiricists: e.g., when it is allowed that experience 
is necessary as an occasion for the knowledge of a necessary 
truth. 

It remains, then, to inquire in what sense, if any, this 
definition will hold, supposing that by " origin " be meant 
*' premise," and by " experience " and " knowledge *' not our 
mental states, but the truths of which they are cognizant. 
Understood in this sense, the definition must mean that 
experience is the sole premiss of any truths we know which 
are not themselves experienced. But this doctrine, as was 
said above, fails to distinguish empiricists from Kant and from 
post-Kantian non-empirical philosophers ; since they too imply 
that we have no title to assert the truth of any proposition 
which is not implied in experience. 

It appears, then, that no implication with regard to the 
position of experiences as causes or as premises of all our 
knowledge will suffice to define empiricism. Yet empiricism 
does undoubtedly imply the assignation of some kind of pre- 
eminence to experience in respect of truth. There seems to 
remain but one way in which this can be done — ^namely, by 
implying that all the truths we know are of the same Mud as 
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the objects of experience. From this principle it would follow 
that, in a sense, actual experience was the sole test of all our 
knowledge ; since it would be true that we could know nothing 
but what covld be experienced, and that consequently any 
piece of knowledge might be disproved by a possible observa- 
tion or experiment. On the contrary, it is characteristic of 
non-empirical philosophers to hold that we have some pieces 
of knowledge which no possible experience could disprove, 
although almost all suffice to prove them. It would remain 
true, no doubt, that the empiricist must imply that we have 
pieces of knowledge which never are tested by actual experi- 
ence, and which cannot (humanly speaking) be so — e.g., that the 
moon is spherical. But this very fact helps to explain why 
the doctrine that " experience is the origin of all our know- 
ledge " has been commonly supposed to define empiricism. 
For that doctrine by its very terms admits that we do know 
more than we actually experience, and yet, at the same time, 
exhibits a wish to maintain that experience is more certain, 
more truly knowledge, than anything else we know. This 
inconsistency may very naturally be suggested by the fact 
that what is of the same kind as an object of experience 
is just what can (in one sense) be experienced, although, 
as a matter of fact, it never can (in another sense) be 
experienced. 

There seems, then, sufiicient reason for taking this implica- 
tion " That we can know nothing but what could be experienced, 
i.e.y what is of the same kind as what we do experience," to 
define empiricism. ; and this, if our definition of experience has 
been correct, is exactly equivalent to the definition — that 
empiricism is distinguished by the frequent implication that 
all known truths are truths about what exists at one or more 
moments of time. And the correctness of the definition is 
further confirmed by the fact that the most general and 
obvious characteristics of empirical systems seem naturally 
to follow from this presupposition. Thus (1) empiricists are 
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always characterised by their treatment of so-called necessary 
truths, of which an extreme instance are the truths of arith- 
metic. These truths are not existential truths, and hence we 
find that empiricists tend either (a) to admit their truth, but to 
interpret them as analytic or insignificant ; or (b) to interpret 
them as universal, and deny that we can know them. By the 
former device they are enabled to hold that such truths are 
mere parts of what we experience, not something different, 
which can indeed be inferred from experience, but cannot 
be disproved by it. On the other hand, the device of inter- 
preting all such truths as universal is due to an attempt to 
assimilate them to existential truths of the form "all these 
things have this character," and thus to make them possibU 
objects of knowledge. And the denial that we can know them 
is due to the fact that these are a limiting case in which it is 
impossible not to recognise the incompatibility of possible 
knowledge in the one sense with that in the other. It seems 
obviously absurd to maintain that we can observe every 
instance of a given class ; whereas it is not obvious that the 
same absurdity, if it be an absurdity, is involved in maintaining 
that we can observe some instances, which we do not observe. 
The empiricist fails to see the difference between the assertions 
" all these things have this character " and " so many things of 
this class have this character." When he says, " all things of 
this class, within tlie limits of observation, are of this character," 
he can still think that he is making an empirical proposition, 
a proposition in extension, because he seems to himself to be 
making an assertion not about a whole class, but about a part 
of a class. His assertion, then, that we can know only general 
and probable, not universal and necessary propositions, seems to 
be due to the fact that he applies to all truths the test of 
conformity to the type of objects of experience, and admits as 
certainly true those only which seem to him, because he con- 
fuses this test with the test of actual experience, to have such 
conformity. (2) A second characteristic of empiricists, which 
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seems also to follow naturally from this presupposition, is the 
tendency to regard all inference as either analytic or causal 
The view that it is analytic harmonises with their presupposi- 
tion in the same way as the view that necessary truths are 
analytic, and the characteristic of causal inference is that it is 
inference from the existence of one thing to the existeuce of 
another. 
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v.— THE LOGIC OF PEAGMATISM* 

By Henry Sturt, 

Object of the Paper. — It will be a revelation to some who read 
this paper that Pragmatism has any logic to ofifer. In certain 
quarters the advocates of pragmatist doctrine have been 
denounced as "Apostles of Unreason," and Professor Latta 
hints pretty strongly that they nourish hostile designs, not 
merely upon the theory of knowledge, but upon the very 
existence of knowledge itself. To the distorted vision of 
the intellectualist the pragmatist is a sentimental half -mystic, 
who hates systematic thinking, and bases his caricature of a 
philosophy on a monstrous antithesis between cool reason and 
an emotional something called " our practical needs." 

With this spirit abroad it is time to carry the war into the 
enemy's country. The intellectualist assumes that he has logic 
to himself at any rate ; though he might perhaps be got to 
confess that he has not been entirely successful in other 
provinces — ethics, for example. It is time to shake this false 
security. The object of my paper is to show that the logician 
must take due account of the active side of life if he 
would interpret knowledge ariglit ; and this main contention 
involves the subordinate one that the intellectualist, who has 
consistently ignored activity, interprets knowledge wrong. 

The Standpoint of Logic. — Intellectualism has been a trouble 
in philosophy from the beginning. One obvious cause of ib is 
the sedentary contemplativeness of the philosophic profession. 



* "Pragmatism" is used hereinafter as denoting an interpretation 
of experience which takes due account of activity. It does not imply 
that all experience is will, or all metaphysic faith. " Logic " is theory of 
knowledge. 
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But this influeDce, powerful though it has been, is mainly 
interesting to the student of the pathology of thought. For the 
present purpose it is more relevant to note the causes which lie 
genuinely within the region of theory. Putting it shortly, we 
may say that the mistake of intellectualism lies in the stand- 
point of its logic. It assumes that abstract knowledge is the 
typical form of knowledge, whereas the truer view is that 
active knowledge is typical. These terms require explanation ; 
and that which follows will help to define the standpoint of 
pragmatist logic. 

It is fundamental to the standpoint of the present paper 
that the best and most typical kind of knowing is that which 
is bound up with doing. As illustrating this we may cite a 
use of the term "understanding," which is very significant. 
A man is often said to " understand " some active pursuit^ 
cricket, for example — when he can do it well and intelligently. 
In the same way a successful and intelligent general, like 
Napoleon, might be said to understand war in a higher sense 
than the ablest arm-chair strategist. The distinction I am 
making is one form of the distinction between " knowledge of 
acquaintance" and " knowledge-about " laid down by John 
Grote and made current by Professor James. 

Contrasted with active knowledge is the passive knowledge 
of the looker-on — that of the arm-chair strategist, for example. 
The distinction, I admit, is but a relative one. For passive 
knowledge is primarily acquired for the sake of action ; as 
youthful education is preparatory for the activities of later 
life, or as listening to a question is preparatory to answering 
it. My opponents, however, will be the last to dispute the 
distinction. They emphasize only too strongly the intellectual 
detachment of the listener and looker-on. Now the fault of 
philosophy all through has been to think more of the looker-on 
than of the doer. But the present-day intellectualism goes yet 
further in taking as its ideal one kind of passive knowledge. 
What that kind is a further distinction will show us. 
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Passive knowledge is divisible into concrete and abstract. 
In concrete knqjl^ledge we study the object in its concrete 
individual totality. The best example of this is the study of 
human character,^ which does not admit of the simplifying 
process of abstraction to a very large extent, because each 
human character is individual, and operates mainly according 
to laws of its own. There are a good many abstract rules about 
human action which are true and valuable, but they form a 
small bulk as compared with our concrete knowledge of men. 

Abstract knowledge is the opposite of concrete in that 
its proper objects are things which do not possess personal 
individuality and spontaneity. Abstraction is an artificial 
simplification of concrete objects entered upon for the sake of 
understanding them more easily. Its possibility depends on 
the existence of uniformities in things. The stricter the 
uniformities, and the more they admit of being reduced to 
a manageable number of formulae, the more suited the objects 
are to abstraction. 

The main features of abstraction may be studied in the 
familiar example of mechanics, the abstract science of matter 
and motion. In it abstraction is made from various facts 
of concrete experience according to the special department 
investigated. In the kinetics of a point we abstract from the 
fact that all material particles have size. In the kinetics of 
a rigid figure we abstract at certain stages from the fact that 
all materials have flexibility, and so on. The ideally rigid 
form of the science is that it should start with certain funda- 
mental laws ; that with them, as from a stock-in-trade, the 
student should begin operations; and that if fresh material 
is needed it should not be introduced surreptitiously, but 
embodied explicitly in postulates and definitions. 

Mechanics is a good example of an abstract science, because 
there is no question from whence its stock-in-trade is drawn. 
It comes, of course, from concrete experience. Its forces, 
movements, levers and the rest are real things which have had 
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certain features abstracted from them. Mechanics is a good 
example, too, because the reference to reality and utility is 
plain all through. The mechanician makes his abstract calcu- 
lations to ascertain the working power of a machine. The 
calculation is entered upon for utilitarian reasons, and it is 
found to be a useful help in practice. And this is so because 
the concrete facts abstracted from at the beginning can be 
allowed for in the result without seriously impairing the 
practical value of the calculation. 

But the species of abstract science which is constantly 
being quoted by intellectualists as most nearly realising their 
own ideal is geometry. It is so far detached from reality as to 
give some colour to the argument that its fundamental propo- 
sitions are independent of experience altogether, though I 
suppose that the claim of apriority for geometry is not held 
now in the same way that it used to be ; its concepts are clear- 
cut and systematic in a high degree ; its content is not affected 
by lapse of time or change of place ; and the majority of the 
people who learn it have no thought of making use of it. The 
history of the influence of mathematics upon philosophy has 
not yet been written ; but, when it is, I think it will be seen 
that geometry has had a vast, and in many ways a bad, 
influence on the theory of knowledge. 

I hope this explanation will have thrown sufl&cient light on 
my statement that the intellectualist takes abstract knowledge, 
not active knowledge, as the type and ideal. The intellectualist, 
ignoring change, conation, and spontaneity, would like to see 
the universe reduced to the form of a book of Euclid. If we 
want to know what it all comes to, we cannot do better than 
study the following extracts from an able article by Professor 
Muirhead, entitled " The Goal of Knowledge " * : — 

" We may," says Professor Muirhead, " describe the end of knowledge 
as a concept or mode of apprehending the world in which, as in the 

♦ Mind, N.S., No. 24, pp. 476, 477. 
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developed oTganiBm, the processcB of differentiation and integration have 
been brought to completion in a fully ai'ticulated Byatem of coherent 
judgments/' 

And, he eontmues : — 

" Knowledge may be said to aim, in the first place, at its own expan- 
sion. It seeks to embrace reality in all its partB or details. It aims in 
the second place at explanatiott. It aeeks to uaderatand the relation of 
the parta to one another and to the whole to wluch tliey belong, Ita 
ideal may thus be schematised au a whole of clear and distinct parts 
related to one another in such a way that the mind can pasa from any 
one along the lines of judgment and inference to any other, with the 
result that the whole is seen to be reflected into every part, and every 
part to contain the whole. Whether the world can ever thus be reduced 
to complete transparency is a question with which we need not trouble 
ourselves at present ; it ig iufficient to note not only that all science 
proceeds upon the assumption that it can^ but that those sciences w^hich 
are most advanced, and which as ^ deductive * are commonly taken as the 
types of completeness and certainty, really do to a certain extent exhibit 
theae character istici. Thus geometry aims in the first place at exhaust- 
ing, and m the second place at proving the interconnection of the 
properties of the figures with which it deals, and it would not be difficult 
to throw the knowledj^re we deiive from it as to any particular figure^ e.g., 
the triangle, into a form which would exhibit the properties of the %ure 
as each, and of each of the separate species of it (if it has species) as 
necessary deductions from its own nature, and as thus inherently related 
to one another through their common relation to the whole whose 
properties they are." 

Professor Miiirhead is, of course, not alone iu his admiration 
for the geometrical form of knowledge. Geometry is constantly 
quoted by intellectualist logicians as the type of science. It is, 
as Vi'e see, regarded by theui as consisting of a systematic 
arrangement of fixed abstract concepts linked together by 
connections of the utmost stringency. Kor is it the matter only 
which is regarded as giving it superiority to ordinary concrete 
l?no\vledge. It is snperior also in the motives with which it 
inspires the student. The ideal geometrician, so the intellec- 
tualist would suggest, is one who pursues his study entirely 
from intellectual curiosity, as indifferent to the utilitarian 
aspects of his science as Aristotle's Grod absorbed to all eternity 
in the contemplation of his own perfection. 
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It is not part of my desigu to prove in detail the wrongness 
of the intellectualist view of knowledge. It it were, I should 
have to demonstrate that abstract knowledge, thongh in its 
appeal to mere intellectual curiosity and to the love of 
intellectual gymnastic it has a certaiu interest separate from 
action, is yet dependent on action at every turn. It will be 
enough in this place to mention two or three points which 
would form part of such a demonstration. In the first place, 
the impulse to the abstract scieuees has arisen out of practical 
needs — a fact to which, in the case of geometry, the mei-e 
verbal derivation testifies. Then the selection of their charac- 
teiistic material has been throughout dictated by practice. In 
the case of geometry, demarcated circles, triangles, and squares 
are rarely seen in nature, unless we search for them scientifically; 
in the cmfts they are most common and indispensable. Out of 
iill the innumerable figures that might be drawn, we should 
not have selected the usual geometrical figures for investigation 
if utility had not su^ested them to us. Thirdly, the dignity of 
iscienee depends on its connection witli reality ^ which may be at 
any time, even if it is not at a given time, practically important 
to man Apart from an implied reference to the real, the study 
of geometry must sink to the level of a game like chess, which 
in its abstractness, the clearness and systematic character of 
its concepts, its timelessness, its plan of starting with a stock- 
in-trade of formuke, and its appeal to the taste for gratuitous 
intellectual exercise, fulfils perfectly the outward form of an 
abstract science according to the intellectualist ideal But lastly 
and most important of all, an attack on intellectualism would 
have to show that it cannot explain the fundamental coucep- 
tians and elementary functions of knowledge. I need not 
enlarge upon this argument now, because it is contained by 
implication in the remaijider of my paper, which will attempt 
to prove that these conceptions and functions are only inter- 
pretable by taking dim acconut of the active side of life. 
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Fundamental Concejotions of Logic, 

System. — It will be convenient to start with a conceptiori 
which is generally spoken of as fundamental, though we shall 
see later that it is dependent on another which really lies behind 
it. The intellectualist logicians of the present day, making a 
vast improvement on the old logic, lay great stress on the 
conception of system. They would not object to the doctrine 
that judgment is systematic in its very simplest forms, or that 
inference is process from what is given in judgment to what is 
not given on the strength of a systematic arrangement unitinor 
them. My difiference with intellectualists is thus not concerned 
with the importance of system, but with their view of it& 
meaning and origin. 

On the pragmatist view the system of human purpose is- 
the typical system. How system is to be interpreted by 
purpose may be illustrated best by a humble, commonplace 
example : " I am going to make a table." The making of 
the table involves a long train of thoughts and actions which 
are organised by their subordination to the making. Such 
a system of thoughts and actions is the type of all systems. 
Its importance and frequency are often overlooked, because 
cultivated people are seldom engaged in definite tasks of 
manufacture. But all of us, if we stop to think of it, are 
incessantly engaged in doing things which necessitate our 
looking forward and forming plans, however trivial. And 
wherever we have a plan there is a system, with details- 
arranged in harmonious subordination to an end. 

The explanation of system as purposive in its origin, which 
our culture and artificiality may make us hesitate to accept 
in reference to ourselves, is greatly reinforced if we appeal 
to anthropology. Primitive man must exert himself strenuously 
to keep alive. He has no love for the gratuitous exercise of 
intellect in serious and strenuous tasks, however fond he may 
be of playful thought and action in times of leisure. His- 
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intelligence works mainly in the immediate service of practical 
needs. The origin of the conception of system cannot there- 
fore be looked for anywhere but in the process Jpf carrying out 
the most practical purposes. Long before man had found the 
need of abstract science the conception of system had perforce 
become familiar to him. And if we had not learnt what system 
means by the carrying out of our own purposes, no abstract 
system could have meaning for us. 

Interest, — I began with system because it is a conception 
which is thoroughly familiar, btit interest is really prior to 
it. This will be evident if we consider that system is some- 
thing we make, or at any rate select, and that to induce us 
to do this we must have a motive interest which will be the 
organising principle of the system. Tlie part which interest 
plays is most apparent in the case of things we make, such 
things as form the majoaity of the objects of our concern. Take 
the case of electric lighting. Glass, copper, tar, brass, china- 
clay, india-rubber, hemp, carbon-filaments, and a hundred other 
heterogeneous materials raked together from the ends of the 
earth are welded into a system under the pressure of the interest 
they subserve. Directly one of these materials becomes obsolete 
it ceases to interest the engineer and drops out of that system 
of his knowledge. Where the objects of knowledge are entirely 
natural, my contention will be verified by a little consideration. 
In such cases we select our system, even though we do not make 
it. The flower in the crannied wall, taken just as it is, has an 
enormously various content. It absorbs and exhales various 
gases, exerts mechanical force upon the wall, has various 
botanical affinities, has such and such cellular tissue, nourishes 
certain insects, and so on almost indefinitely. But no one, 
even the most accomplished botanist, interests himself in a 
wall-flower in this all-round way. The botanist, the chemist, 
the entomologist, the builder, not to mention the poet and 
painter, may all concern themselves with it; but they each 
select a different side, and organise their knowledge for their 
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own purposes. Even geometrical systems could not exist 
without this selective action. 

Trvih — I take truth next, because I think it is entirely 
subordinate to the conception which precedes. Apart from 
interest there is neither truth nor error. As truth is a some- 
what ambiguous term — ^it may mean true statements or true- 
ness as a quality of statements — I had better begin by defining 
it. By truth 1 mean the correspondence of a statement or 
thought with reality; and by saying that the conception of 
truth is subordinate to the conception of interest I mean that 
it is futile to inquire how far a statement corresponds with 
reality till we know what the interest was which caused the 
statement to be made. Apart from an interest which is its 
motive, a statement is neither true nor false, but unmeaning ; 
or to use the words of Dr. G. F. Stout : — " A person cannot be 
right or wrong without reference to some interest or purpose." * 
And, furthermore, when we do know what the interest is, the 
degree of truth ascribed to a statement does not depend merely 
on its correspondence with reality; it depends also on the 
degree to which it satisfies the interest. 

Before I try to prove these two points it may be well to say 
a few words on the general nature of truth. It is the usual 
mistake of the intellectualist to speak as though knowledge in 
general aimed at a comprehensive and thorough correspondence 
with reality. Dominated, as usual, by his preference for abstract 
science, and ignoring, as usual, the fact of change, he regards 
the reality which is the archetype of knowledge as eternal and 
immutable, and truth as no less possessed of these qualities. 
This is a doctrine which has taken strong hold of popular 
imagination, so that Cudworth's phrase of " eternal and 
immutable truth" has come to be invested with something 
of the sanctity of a religious formula. And yet it only needs 
a moment's thought to see that the phrase is inappropriate, 

* "Error," in Personal Idealism^ p. 10. 
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and that the thorough and comprehensive correspondence is 
an ahsnrd imagination. For but a small part of the ai^hetypal 
world itself can be called eternal and immutable, and the part 
gi^ows ever smaller with the growth of science. The " unchanging 
hills" are to the geologist mere creatures of a year. The 
starry heavens, the old type of fixity, are to the aatronomer's 
eye as mutable and restless as the sea. In a truer sense than 
Heracleitus meant all things flow and nothing abides. EeaUties 
of the utmost importance to human life are constantly coming 
into existence and vanisliitig in decay. This world of change 
no sane thinker would ever attempt to compaas. The organized 
structure of human thought can never bear more than an 
infinitesimal relation to it. Such slender portion of knowledge 
as each of us can win must always be conditioned by our needs. 
Eeality is like a mighty unknown river rushing past, and truth 
a cupful which a wanderer snatches from it to quench his thirst. 
Nor of the truth we get can we keep more than a little. The 
greater part of our learning must in self-preservation be foi^otten. 
Considered from the pragmatic t etandpoint, true knowledge 
in general has a different air from the eternal, comprelienslve, 
and wholly disinterested structure which is such a favourite 
^th the momlising rhetorician. Let us turn now to special 
truth. From the general nature of knowledge it is plain that any 
particular statement cannot be judged by us to be true or false 
according as it is fitted to take its place in a completely true 
system of knowledge. No such completely true system exists, 
or can exist, in hximan nunds, because only a small fraction of 
reaUty lies within our interest and keiL And, furthermom, a 
particular statement is not judged as true or false according as 
it corresponds with that fraction of reality in which mankind 
is actually interested. A particular statement is judged true 
or false according as it corresponds with reality relatively to the 
particular line of interest which called forth the statement. If 
the statement appeals to no current line of interest its truth or 
falsity is not considered at all. It is simply neglected as 
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unmeaning. Of this let me give an illustration. Suppose that 
to a roomful of people engaged in ordinary tea-table conversa- 
tion there entered a man who shouted out " Two and two 
make four." Now, if there is a judgment unconditionally true 
in the eyes of intellectualist logicians, it is just this. But what 
would the roomful of people think ? Certainly they would not 
say, " How false I " still less " How true ! " They would say 
(or think) " What a lunatic ! " They would refuse to consider 
this arithmetical statement in the light of a contribution to 
knowledge, because it has no possible appropriateness at that 
time and place. People recognise, in fact, that judgments are 
not made without substantial reason. The pressure of the 
need which evokes the judgment might almost be described as 
an interrogation. And where there has been no question, there 
can be no answer. 

Now we come to the second point to be proved of special 
truth, that the truth which we ascribe to a statement does not 
depend solely on its correspondence with reality, but has 
reference also to the degree in which it satisfies the interest 
which evoked it. Suppose someone asks what is the colour 
of the wild wall-flower, and suppose the answer be given, " It is 
yellow." Now this is certainly not a false answer, as the 
answer, " It is brown," would be. But our view of the degree 
of truth it has will vary according to our interpretation of the 
questioner's purpose. If the questioner be a little child who 
does not want, and could not understand, a closer definition of 
the colour, then we should pronounce the answer true without 
reservation. But if the questioner is a painter of botanical 
illustrations, then the answer will strike us as being very 
partially true. No possible answer could be absolutely true, 
because the colour is not susceptible of exact verbal definition. 
But this vague answer is nearly useless to the questioner, and 
this uselessness influences us when we pronounce it "very 
partially true." If the answer were adequate to the painter's 
needs we should pronounce it " quite true." 
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The relation of truth to interest is one of the burning 
questions of contemporary logic, and I have tried to express 
myself about it with all the clearness at my command. But, ia 
spite of all efforts to avoid misunderstanding, I fear I shall 
have imputed to me an extreme form of pragmatism which 
makes truth depend on interest, in the sense that any statement 
becomes true which is sufficiently interesting and useful to us. 
This view I do not hold. But I do hold that truth is sub- 
ordinate to interest, and that no theory of knowledge is sound 
which inverts the subordination or divorces them. 

It is the same' line of reasoning applied in a different 
direction which leads one to be discontented with the scholastic 
formal logic. One is inclined to think that it has no grip of 
reality at all, and is only good for sharpening the wits of the 
learner. I am glad to agree with Mr. Bosanquet in his 
denunciation of what he calls "the futility of the skeleton 
judgment,"* and heartily accept the reason he gives, i.e., that 
the skeleton judgment " S is P " or " S is not P " gives us 
no clue to the purpose of the judger. At the same time> 
I do not quite see how this reason is consistent with the 
general intellectualist tone of his doctrine, in which human 
purpose is usually ignored. This, however, by the way. The 
objection made to " S is P " holds good no less of the stock- 
judgment of the old logic : " All men are mortal." We cannot 
tell whether it is meaningless or relevant, true or false, adequate 
or inadequate, categorical, hypothetical, disjunctive, or mere 
nonsense, till we have such a context as shows us why it was 
made. 

Self- Consistency. — In view of what has gone before, a very 
few words will suffice for self-consistency. This conception 
plays an immense part in recent logic and metaphysic, but, as 
a rule, its nature is left entirely obscure. We get no light by 
being told that anything is self-consistent which is internally 

* Knowledge and Reality^ p. 219. 
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harmonious and not self-discrepant. It can only be harmonious 
by conforming to a harmonizing principle. When that which 
is harmonious is a self-conscious being, the principle must be 
looked for in its dominant purpose ; when it is below the self- 
conscious level, the principle lies primarily in the purposive 
consciousness of him who deals with it. Apart from purpose, 
self-consistency has no meaning, and this should be remem- 
bered in criticising a philosophy like Mr. Bradley's, in which 
self-consistency is made the supreme metaphysical principle. 
Mr. Bradley's philosophy has no room in it for purpose ; and 
80 his principle of self -consistency wavers between a tautology 
and a mystery. 

The Elementary Functions of Knowledge, 

System, Interest, Truth, and Self-consistency are concep- 
tions which have application to every form and function of 
knowledge alike. We have now to consider separately the 
elementary functions, — Concept, Judgment, and Inference, — 
and estimate what change in accepted views the pragmatist 
standpoint will involve. 

Concept — The old view of the concept or imiversal, as got 
by merely missing out individual differences, makes the most 
complete and unfortunate severance between knowledge and 
action. Far better is the view advocated by Mr. Bosanquet, 
which regards the universal as a sort of formula constituting 
the essential nature of the particulars which come under it. 
A good instance, from his point of view, is the general equation 
or formula which enables a geometer to determine any particular 
point on a parabolic curve. This is very well as far as it goes ; 
but here we have once more the " hard " abstract concept of 
geometry which is secondary to the concept of ordinary 
experience. In ordinary experience we are dealing with 
material which is infinitely more plastic than the material 
of geometry; and therefore ordinary concepts vaiy within a 
much greater range. 
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When we reflect that concepts are thoughts in individual 
minds, it follows that a man's concepts of common objects 
must vary with his idiosyncrasy. Concepts vary in different 
people, and in the same people at different times. A stick 
is differently conceived by the schoolboy, the soldier, and the 
lean and slippered pantaloon respectively. 

But let us discount these purely individual variations and 
recognise that ordinary concepts must be standardised — that 
for purposes of intercommunication there must be a common 
concept of a walking-stick, for example. And let us ask : 
What determines the elements which are admitted into the 
concept ? The answer at once discloses the importance of 
purpose in the constitution of concepts. The dominating 
factor in the formation of the standard concept of walking- 
stick is the purpose for which it is used. 

This principle explains well enough the way we form our 
concepts of things of human use having no independent life of 
their own. But does it explain the way we form concepts of 
creatures which have independent life ? " Not by itself," we 
must answer. But it does so when we give to our principle its 
natural extension. Take for example the concept of the dog. 
A crude and primitive intellect will form a concept which is- 
entirely utilitarian. A higher intellect will think of the dog 
more from the dog's own point of view. Most prominent in his 
concept will be those qualities which subserve the dog's own 
life, not those which subserve the life of man. So also it is 
with everything that has individual being. And, though it may 
seem far-fetched to say so, I think that a refined and subtle 
extension of the same desire to see things from their own point 
of view accounts for that romantic interest in inorganic nature 
which is the life-principle of scientific work even when its 
form is driest. 

Jitdgment — In judgment we come to what is admittedly 
the main function of knowledge. Like the concept, it is 
penetrated by purpose. To bring this out more clearly I 
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will contrast it with an opposing view, which we find 
Mr. Bosaiaqnet's Essentials of Zogic. There he says that judg^ 
ment always has three properties: "It is (a) necessary, (^) 
universal, and (7) constructive "' (p. 23), and later on he detine^^ 
jiulgment as " the reference of a significant idea to a subject in 
reality, by meana of an identity of content between them*^|B 
(p. 79). One of these propositions — that wbich affirms the 
eoiistmctivenesa of judgment — I heartily agree to. The others 
I regard as influenced by a tendency, not always consciously 
Tealised, to take abstract science as the type of knowledge. A 

In the Qrst place, judgment is not neea^sary. It does not 
" express what we are obliged to think." The plirages/' I am 
unable to resist the conclusion," " I am forced to believe/' 
am driven to think/' " I have no alternative but to suppose/' 
quoted by Mr. Bosanqueu as typically frequent in the formation 
of knowledge, are, I shonld say, not appropriate even to abstract 
theoretical discussion, but rather to cases of controversy in 
whicb the emotiona are engaged. What Mr. Bosanquet really 
has in view is abstract intellectual cogency ; and this is 
not characteristic of typical knowledge, but is chiefly felt 
in the abstract sciences where the thinker's initiative is at 
minimum, because be surrenders himself to study a clear I 
defined stationary system. The typical judgment is systematic, 
but it is not neeessary, because it is the expression of free 
volition. It will be more convenient to speak further oi 
necessity and cogency after inference. 

Nor does it seem true that every judgment is universal 
■*' There are,*' says Mr, Bosanquet, "different senses of 'universal* 
as of 'necessary/ We are now speaking only in the widest 
sense, in which universality is a property of all judgment 

whatever I not only feel that my judgment is inevitable 

for me, but I never think of donbting that, f^iven the same 
materials, it is obligatory for every other inteUigeut being.*' 
Now, this again is only true, if at aU, of abstract science. Out 
of precisely similar data men will construct an infinite diversity 
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of judgments because they have different interests — interests 
which they have largely created by their own efforts. The 
intellectualist logician could only exclude the possibility of 
diversity by making universality a tautology — that is, by saying 
if two men's interests are the same and their data the same 
their judgments w411 be the same. 

Thirdly, it does not seem right to say that* "judgment is the 
reference of a significant idea to reality.'* Such a definition is 
only appropriate when we have definite and well-underatood 
concepts, cases of which we note when they occur. In other 
words, the definition is only appropriate to the judgment in 
which recognition preponderates, and does not fit the more 
typical form which is mainly constructive. Mr. Bosanquet's 
position in this matter derives its plausibility mainly from the 
examples he chooses — "This is a table," "This is blue," "This is 
a flower," " That light is the rising sun," " That sound is the 
surf on a sandy shore." Now these, from my point of view, 
are not typical judgments. They are, without exception, 
inteUigible only as recognitions made incidentally to the 
execution of some purpose or pursuit of some interest. For 
example, we might suppose "This is a table" to represent 
the half-conscious recognition of a civilised man who wants to 
do something for which a table is needed (say, to write a 
letter), and, looking round, finds what he wants. But it is in 
the constructive form of judgment which expresses the active 
purpose for the sake of which recognitions are made that we 
must seek for the typical judgment. If we take as our 
example, not ** This is a. table," but " I shall write a letter," we 
shall see that judgment is not " the reference of a significant 
idea to a subject in reality, by means of an identity of content 
between them." 

On a pragmatist theory thought and action are not to be 
separated for a moment. The typical judgment is an integral 
part of an action. There is no action, rising above blind impulse, 
in which judgment at least (to say nothing of inference) is not 
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involved. Let us take an example. Walking home along the 
street and experiencing a half-conscious sense of fatigue, I 
suddenly and without premeditation decide to hail a cab, 
which at that moment turns the corner. Such an action, how- 
ever swiftly made, must involve judgment. It is a judgment 
of the form " I shall take a cab " that I regard as typical. 

The justification for taking the active or purposive judg- 
ment as topical is not its frequency — though surely it occurs 
immensely oftener than any other fully-conscious form — but 
the fact that it is the key to all intelligent experience. 
Without it the more passive sort of judgments would be 
meaningless and impossible. We can imagine a man who was 
always acting, and never sat down to think for thinking's sake. 
But the man who always thought and never acted is incon- 
ceivable. How could he possibly understand the things he 
thought about ? 

Subsidiary to every active judgment there are always 
recognitions more or less out of the focus of consciousness. In 
taking a cab I must recognise it as a public conveyance, must 
recognise the kerbstone as needing a step down, and so on. 
Such recognitions shade off by imperceptible degrees into the 
half-conscious or sub-conscious. In every action a man must 
have some sort of consciousness that he is himself, has a 
body, and so on. We can hardly draw a distinct line at 
the point where recognitive judgment ends and sub-conscious 
awareness begins. 

Inference, — Without staying to develop this view of judgment 
it will be most convenient to go on straight to inference, into 
which judgment shades off imperceptibly on the other side. 
The distinction between judgment and inference corresponds 
to the distinction between an action decided on, done and 
ended with the means which are ready to hand, as opposed to 
an action which requires the agent to cast about for means ; 
or, it may be, leads him on to think of other actions not 
contemplated when the first was undertaken. Let us suppose 
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that a man, sitting at home on Sunday, resolves to liire a cab 
for the station. There may be some difficulty about getting 
one on that day. His resohition then leads him to think of 
the best means of summoning the vehicle. " If I want that 
cab I had better go to Smith's stabler ; he does not object to 
Sunday work/* This is the most typical form of a concrete 
inference from a general principle to details falling under it 
In another form the inference may be not to means, but to 
consequences leading on to further action. " If I drive to the 
station I shall pass Joneses lodgings, and may as well leave 
this note for him." Such trains of thought, when contrasted 
with the case of the man who haUs the passing cab suddenly^ 
illustrate well the distinction between inference and judgment. 

Now that we have got the essential character of judgment 
and inference clear in typical cases, let us see how it is 
traceable in the more passive sort of intellectual operations. 
Suppose we are watching a wasp kiU a house-fly, clip off its 
wings and legs, and ultimately fly away with it. The wasp's 
behaviour will remain mysterious till we seize the general idea 
that it is somehow connected with the feeding of young. The 
"general idea'' of the wasp's behaviour is of the same kind 
as the '* geneml idea *' of a purpose of our own, and it is 
through our abQity to form pui'poses that such '* general ideas '' 
are intelligible to us. The same is true of ** general ideas," 
which I will hereafter call plans, relating to inorganic things. 
The thought which makes a piece of rock intelligible or a 
geometrical problem soluble, might be described as the appre- 
hension of an impersonal plan. 

In regard to the apprehension of any particular plan the 
question may always be raised whether it is a judgment or an 
inference. The answer will be that it depends on the appre- 
hender. What is a judgment to the trained entomologist or 
geologist or mathematician may be a laborious inference to 
the inexpert Inference no doubt enters somewhere into most 
apprehensions. But the point at which it comes in is the 
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point at which direct apprehension fails, and a movement 
forward is required to something beyond wliat was grasped 
immediately. 

Cogency, — One of the most interesting points in a theory of 
knowledge is the doctrine of cogency, because it bears on the 
freedom of the will. The cogency of an inference is to be 
explained primarily by the relation of means to end. A 
concrete active inference is cogent when the matter infeixed 
is ^sential to the carrying out of a plan resolved upon. If a 
man wants to drive to the Great Western station from Queen's 
College in 10 minutes he must go by way of Park End Street ; 
i>y no other route can he get there ii\ the time. In the abstract 
sciences a permanent cogency is possible wherever the subject- 
matter is such that it forms a veiy stringently interrelated 
system. The degree of cogency one can get in science depends 
in every case upon the quahty of the material. In geometry 
and astronomy a comparatively few abstractions will make it 
perfect, so that it deserves the name of necessity ; in poUtical 
economy it is immensely less stringent In any ease, no piece 
of reasoning owes any of its vahdity to the logical form in 
which it is expressed. The efficacy of the syllogism to 
constrain assent is a sheer delusion. 

All this bears on the free-will controversy in a way that 
can only just be incUcated hem. The whole question depends 
on what sort of a system human action is. Is it a fixed 
system ? Or is it a system which, so to speak, makes itself 
as it goes along, and is, therefore, not fuUy predictable l»ecause 
it is always bringing into being something new- But with 
this controversy I am not directly concerned. All I want 
to point out is that determinism can get no help at all by 
appealing to Logic, An impression seems to exist that if 
human action wei-e allowed to be spontaneous Logic would 
instantly be burst to pieces, and, like Humpty Dumpty, could 
never be put together again. This is a mere bogey. Logic is 
the handmaid of fact, not its mistress. If human action is 
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spontaneous, logic cannot alter it, but must conform thereto. 
But, of course, it is impossible that logic should not conform. 
So far from that, if a pragmatist view of logic is true, it is 
only human spontaneity that makes the operations of knowledge 
intelligible. 

The question of cogency has been much obscured by two 
confusions — one characteristic of "hard" or mechanical deter- 
minism, the other of " soft " determinism. In the first, 
intellectual cogency is confused with physical compulsion. 
On this confusion I need not spend much time, as most of 
my hearers must long ago have seen through it. I only want 
to point out that physical compulsion, so far from being 
analogous to perfect knowledge, is really antithetic to it. 
Its true analogues are, in the sensitive sphere, such physical 
pains and pleasures as we can neither understand nor expel ; 
and, in the intellectual sphere, that sort of intellectual com- 
pulsion which we experience when from ignorance or stupidity 
we cannot understand a situation, and move helplessly along 
a line of action which we do not approve. The second confusion 
is that of "soft" determinism. In this the active cogency 
which we make when we enter upon a line of action by a 
volitional resolve is confused with the passive cogency to 
which we surrender ourselves when we study an object of 
abstract science. I may add the caution that I do not mean 
to draw an absolute distinction between the two kinds of 
cogency, for, in a sense, we co-operate in making the passive 
cogency also. 

Dedv^tion and Induction, — ^As inference in general is to be 
interpreted by reference to action, so must its two forms — 
deduction and induction. In deduction a man has in his mind 
his general purpose or plan and then proceeds to arrange details 
with a view to carrying it out. Conversely, with induction a 
situation is presented which calls for a plan to cope with it ; 
the completion of the plan is the completion of the induction. 
This simple antithesis is true in the main, but the facts demand 
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u good deal of qualification of it This will be seen if we raise 
the old debate whether deduction is prior to induction, or the 
reverse. Aa the matter is somewliat subtle, let ns set it forth 
bj way of pro and con.m At first it looks as though deduction 
were prior, because in evety action you must have a plan^ 
however vague, before the means to its action can be inferred* 
But then, on the other side, the argument meets us that before 
we need a plan there must be a situatioii calling for it ; and so 
it looks as though mduction must come before deduction. To 
this comes the rejoinder that plans and purposes never spring 
up without antecedents of their own kind. Every new purpose 
is formed on the analogy of previous purposes, may, in fact, 
usually be regarded as a continuation of them. So the balance 
seems to incline back again to deduction. But then the 
I'eflection occurs that the inferential process by which one 
purpose is developed out of another is not exactly deduction. 
Take as a good illustration the growth of a political institution 
or the development of a line of foreign policy. In such cases 
we can trace continuity all through, and yet the later develop- 
ment is not all potentially existent in the eiirlier stages. The 
continuous principle is progressively modified to suit ever fresh 
circumstances. And in view of the current Hegelian doctrine 
of immanent development, it is necessary to insist that the 
stimulation of the new circumstances is no less essential to 
developnieut than the abidingness of the continuous principle. 
Thus we finally conclude that priority lies neither with 
deduction nor with induction, but with a form of rational 
process that combines the two. This I should like to call 
Eational Development, because it is exemplified best by the 
normal process of a human life. A man exemplifies it when 
he lives on lationally consistent principles, partly moulding 
them to his environment, pai'tly moulding his environment 
to thenL 

Implicit mid Explicit — A few words on the meaning of 
"implicit '* and '* espHcit " are made opportune by the frequency 
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with which these terms are used in current logie, ProfeBsor 
Mnirhead*3 phrases about a system atieh *'that the whole is 
seen to be reflected into every part, and every part to 
contain the whole '' might bt^ paralleled to any extent from 
logical writings of the same tendency, A pragmatist logic 
must argue that such a view of implicity is quite impos- 
sible and far-fetched in regard to most systematic contents, 
and is only superficially plausible in eases like geometry. 
We get at the truth by going back as usual to action, and 
viewing system in its primary meaning of plan made by a 
purposive agent. Now a plan is not forced upon an intel- 
hgent agent by any one of its own details. It is the agent 
who selects the details to subserve the plan. And thus, 
plainly^ before the plan is formed it is absurd to say that it 
all lies implicit in something that afterwards comes to be a 
detail of it. But when the plan is made, and the planner has 
got familiar with the details as forming part of it, e^ch detail 
becomes invested with such a meaning that it becomes capable 
of suggesting the whole plan to him. This is not a Hegelian 
miracle, but only an example of the commonest sort of mental 
synthesis. The same line of thought explains our secondary 
apprehension of the plans of others from a few details or even 
from one. The empty cartridge -case in the heather on the 
1 3th August tells the whole tale — but only to a man who 
knows about grouse-shooting. The matter is not really 
difierent in regard to geometiy. The given two sides and 
contained angle stand to a geometer for the whole triangle — 
but to the geometer only. He has learnt to construct triangles 
for himself. It is only in s€ far as he is capable of miutructing 
the figure that a part can stand for the whole of it to him, 

SHpposaL—lt will readily be imagined that a pragniatist 
view of sopposal nmst be w^idely difterent from that of 
intellectualisiu, I use the term supposal in preference to 
hypothesis because it has a more natural association with action. 
** Supposal/' says Professor Eosanquet, " is more a psychological 
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than a logical attitude."* "I contend," he remarks in another 
place, t " that supposal is rather the intrusion of a non-logical 
feature into cognition than a logical attitude." The standpoint 
of pragmatism, on the other hand, leads to the view that 
supposal is essential to cognition just because it is essential 
to action. For the purpose of proving this it will be con- 
venient to distinguish two kinds of supposal, the active and the 
passive. 

Let us take active supposal first, meaning by that term 
the supposal which is essential to action. That supposal is 
essential to action follows from the simple consideration that 
every action implies a plan in the agent's mind. Action, 
indeed, may be viewed as a sort of experiment upon reality, 
and just as in the case of scientific experiment there must 
always be a scheme behind it. Now this plan or scheme 
is essentially a kind of supposal. The scheme is not a 
loosely-held notion floating before the mind; it must be 
regarded as something feasible and needing to be done. We 
must keep before us the thought, "Suppose it done, what 
then ? " in order to arrange for the continuous conduct of the 
experiment. Every purposive plan may be regarded as a 
supposal or hypothesis which the issue either verifies or refutes. 

We come now to passive supposal — that is, to scientific 
hypothesis in the ordinary sense — and consider how it is 
essential to knowledge. The foregoing quotations from Khmv- 
ledge and Reality on supposal imply the view that it is a sort 
of ladder to knowledge, which the individual learner uses 
because he cannot do without it, but is glad to kick away as 
soon as he reaches truth. The argument for such a view is 
strongest in the abstract sciences, especially in their elementary 
parts. The earlier propositions of Euclid, which we all know 
so well, have the air of a fixed impersonal structure of truth, 



* Knowledge omd Reality^ p. 37. 
t IMd., p. 44. 
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and it seems unreal to insist that the attitude of supposal is 
necessary to their existence as knowledge. " Is not the forty- 
seventh proposition," the reader may ask, " independent of the 
mental diathesis of the individual learner ? " 

The whole notion of an impersonal structure of knowledge 
is a delusion, or, shall we say, a pictorial way of thinking useful 
for certain purposes, but not to be taken as scientifically exact. 
There is no knowledge within human ken which is not a process 
in human minds. But let us consider the various ways of 
knowing the forty-seventh proposition, in order that we may 
see how supposal enters into them. First and foremost, we 
must think of the discoverer. Undoubtedly Pythagoras must 
have used supposal. Something must have suggested to his 
mind that the two squares were equal to the one; and he 
must have provisionally assumed the equality in order to make 
the experimental investigations which led to the establishment 
of the proof. Next take the learner, one who is really a 
learner, and does not merely commit to memory the words of 
the demonstration. To such a learner the enunciation is a 
sort of challenge to supposal The statement that the squares 
are equal is an invitation to try and see whether they are 
not equal. So far as the demonstration has real interest 
for him, it is an answer setting at rest an interrogation 
which the enunciation has provoked : " I wonder whether 
the squares are equal. Let me see if the book can prove 
it" The best teaching methods go further in not letting the 
learner hang upon the book, but in prompting him to discover 
for himself. Next take the jaded schoolmaster, teaching the 
proposition to his third form for the hundredth time. With 
him, as he gets more jaded, the spirit of questioning, of trial, 
of supposal, of experiment, of discovery, dies out. But simul- 
taneously, I contend, his knowledge dies out too. The pro- 
position may burn deeper and deeper into his memory, but he 
does not get to know it better. On the contrary, he gets to 
know it worse. Its epistemonic content atrophies and shrinks. 
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He thinks leas and less about what it means, till at last there 
is danger that hm mental exercise upon it raa^ become as 
mechanical as a Buddhist praying-wheeL The Ijest proof that 
a jaded teacher is ceasing to have knowledge is his inefficiency 
in imparting it, Pinallyj we come to the accomplished geo- 
meter, who may be said to know the proposition, tbough he 
is not thinking about it This, I should say, is not knowledge 
in the fall sense, but potential knowledge. The geometer haa^ 
the psycliical and pliysiologieal dispositions which enable hi!! 
to know when occasion comes. But it is inexact language 
say he knows the proposition when hia mind is a blank 
otherwise engaged. The same distinetion of potential and 
actual, which must not be abolished because it has sometimes 
been abused, enables us to say in what sense there is a per- 
manent structure of geometrical knowledge, Tbere is no actual 
structure. But in the volume of Euclid there is material which n 
will help a normal civihsed mind to have knowledge. ^| 

So far my polemic against the attempt to exclude supposal^ 
from knowledge presupposes a standpoint different from that^p 
of my opponents ; it presupposes a dynamic a^ opposed to a^^ 
static view of knowledge. But let us for the sake of argument 
take up the static point of view ; let us assume that knowledge 
is passive rather tlian active. Even from this standpoint I 
think it can be shown that supposal is essential to knowledge, n 
For, consider what is meant by saying that a fact is so and!^^ 
ao. Suiely it means that if we made the proper experiment 
we should find the fact as described. Suppose a geologist to 
recount to us the qualities of olivine, *' Olivine ia a basic 
silicate of magnesia with some iron, crystallizing in the 
trimetric system ; it has no cleavage and a glassy lustre, so 
that it looks at first like quartz, but is distinguished by its 
beautiful olive-green colour." What meaning can we attach 
to thia^ but one into which supposal enters ? If the rock b^^| 
analysed J it will yield sucb and such elements ; if melted and 
allowed to cool, it will form certain definitely-shaped crystals ; 
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if examined superficially, it will be mistaken for quartz, and 
so on. Without supposing ourselves engaged with the rock, 
the description means nothing. The same is true of historical 
knowledge, for testing which actual experiment is impossible. 
When you say that Waterloo was fought on June 18th, 1815, 
you imply that if we had been there then we should have seen 
the battle. 

Goal of Knowledge. — We are now, at the conclusion of the 
paper, in a position to contrast the conception of the goal of 
knowledge, as it may appear to a pragmatist, with that outlined 
in the sentences of Professor Muirhead quoted near the begin- 
ning. The first thought which Professor Muirhead's description 
of the goal of knowledge provokes is a prayer that it may never 
be realised. Oh, the dreariness of a world in which everything 
is known through and through by everybody all at once ! How 
insufferable the prospect of a universe which might " be 
schematised as a whole of clear and distinct parts related to 
one another in such a way that the mind can pass from any 
one along the lines of judgment and inference to any other ! " 
How paralysing the thought that nothing new can come from 
the future I 

The view of the world which underlies this present paper is 
that not only will there be always new things coming into 
existence, but that the new things will be always the more 
interesting and numerous the higher the development of 
human life. To man's knowledge of the laws of the inorganic 
world, and to his power of predicting its future, we can set no 
definite bounds. In the organic world below the human level 
man may some day move with much more confidence than 
now. But in the sphere of human life, vastly the more 
important half of knowledge, we can neither hope nor desire 
the power of full prediction. And the reason is not that human 
life is irrationally uncertain, but that it is a process of new 
and fresh creation. Action may be as systematic as a good 
and intelligent life can make it, but its concrete content will 
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be none the more predictable. The richer personality becomes, 
the more power it has of bringing forth new things from its 
treasure. Every advance in our power over nature gives fresh 
opportunities to personality. It is because they are oppressed 
by nature, so to speak, that the life of savages is so dull and 
uniform. If the civilisation of the future widens, as we hope 
it will, action will be ever more free and interesting, and the 
knowledge which is not separable from action will be ever 
further removed from the dreary ideal of intellectualism. 
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VI.— A EE-STATEMENT OF SOME FEATUEES IN 
EAJTTIAN TEANSCENDENTALISM. 

By 6. Dawes Hicks. 

1. It is not the object of the present paper to oflfer another 
contribution to the voluminous literature of Kantian exegesis. 
I am not setting out, either, upon the vain endeavour to extract 
from the Kantian writings one coherent body of philosophic 
doctrine. That would hardly be a profitable employment, and 
would involve a manifest act of violence in regard to some 
elements at least of the matter to be dealt with. Whichever 
line of interpretation such an expositor might elect to follow, 
he would be bound to be entangled in the meshes of a polemical 
dispute not only with other expositors but also in a greater or 
less degree with Kant himself, and to have forced upon him 
the task of explaining away discrepancies irreconcilable with 
his scheme. I desire rather to fix attention upon that 
trend of reflection in Kant which adverse criticism has been 
all too prone to lose sight of, and to emphasise the features that 
seem to me to retain, and likely to continue to retain, their 
significance and value in the treatment of ultimate philosophical 
questions. But I am not concerned to argue that my selection 
of material is either that upon which Kant himself laid the 
foremost stress or that which most faithfully reproduces the 
characteristic marks pf his teaching. I think, indeed, a good 
case could be presented for both these contentions, although I 
expressly disclaim any attempt at doing so now. To my mind, 
Kant was for the first time making his way into a new region 
of speculation, and "if we had seen these roads before they 
were made," we should not be surprised at his frequent devia- 
tions from the straight path. I propose, then, to discuss those 
aspects of Kant's thought, which connect themselves especially 
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with some current problems of philosophical debate, and to 
indicate briefly the ultimate conception of experience to which 
they appear to lead, a conception, let me premise, not by any 
means to be identified with the Absolute Idealism of Hegel. If, 
however, it should be maintained that in what follows I have 
deserted Kantian territory and forfeited the claim to disciple- 
ship, I am content to submit to disfranchisement, and to 
defend the positions I occupy on their own merits, without 
presuming to shelter myself under the shade of a great 
authority. 

2. I can, perhaps, best approach the course of consideration 
I have in view by distinguishing it negatively from all that 
side of Kant's teaching which seems to me to lead to an 
impasse, before which we find ourselves at a stand. There is, 
undoubtedly, a vein of reflection apparent throughout the 
Kantian writings that deservedly lends itself to the kind of 
criticism adopted, for example, by Hegel, in his earlier period. 
To Hegel it seemed evident that according to Kant the whole 
content of philosophy terminated in a knowledge of mere 
subjectivity and not of real being; that its logical outcome 
was a species of subjective idealism, which attributed both the 
form and the matter of knowledge to the individual mind or 
knowing subject, the form to its thought, the matter to its 
sensation or reaction on stimulation. Now, so conceived, 
Hegel is perfectly warranted in describing Kant's idealism as 
little else than the "Brweitenmg des Lockeanismns'* and in 
pointing out that it involves just the crude dualism of 
individual minds and things which the Critical Philosophy 
had gone forth to slay.* 

It would not be difficult, from this point of view, to 
institute a close parallel between both the procedure and 
the results of Kant and Locke. Hegel himself refers t to the 



* Hegel's Werke, i, pp. 20, 27, and 31. 
t Ibid,, p. 20. 
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almost identical terms uaed hj the thinkers in q^uestion in 
formulating tlie pi-oblem with which they propose to deal. 
The parallel, however, becomes more striking when we compare 
the way in which, in each case, the attempt ia made to construct 
a theory of knowledge npon a psychological account of its 
genesis. To separate the shares contributed by Sense and 
Understanding, whether the contributions be viewed as due to 
the operation of these so-called powers, or In whatsoever other 
manner they may be accounted for, is inevitably to imply that 
what is thua contributed is a product, a real occurrence or fact, 
and that the resulting combination is in some way a compoimd 
in which these two detached products come together. And 
the implication is in truth explicitly acknowledged no leas by 
Xant than by Locka When the former declares, in the 
Introduction to the 2nd edition of the CritiqiK:, that "the 
faculty of knowledge ia called into activity by objects which 
affect our senses, and which either produce ideas by themselves, 
or rouse the activity of our understanding to comparej conmct^ 
or separate them, and thus to work up the raw material of our 
sensuous impressions into a knowledge of objects, which we 
call experience/'* he is practically repeating, in so many 
words, what Locke had said before him, namely, that the 
materials of sense being given and passively received, ''all 
that man can do is either to unite them together or to set the^i 
% 0ne another, or wholly separate tbem."t 

The correspondence might be maintained with a greater or 
less degree of fidelity throughout the subsequent stages of 
treatment. Locke's simple ideas of sense contain doubtless a 
good deal more than Kant's manifold of sensuous intuition, 
but, after all, the amount that is ascribed to sense does not 
affect the principle that is involvedj and moreover Kant, in 
certain passages, is constantly to be found speaking of the 



* Kant's Werke^ iii, p. 33 (Harten stein). 
+ E&imfj Book II, chap. xii. 
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sensuously given as Urscheinungm, or even as Geg€mta%de,\ 
where the analogy with Locke is abnosfc complete. In regard 
also to the factor supplied by understanding, although Locke's 
account of what he calls ^' the operations of our own mijad^^ 
within*' is highly perplexing and obscure, it cannot eseap<^| 
notice that the part they play in experience is non without its 
resemblance to the functions olteu assigned by Kant to the 
Categoriea. 

Pursuing, then, the coiu'se of reflection to which this 
method of procedure inevitably gives rise, Kant is repeatedly 
tending to the conclusion reached by Locke, viz., that the 
element of reality in knowledge is that furnished from without. 
By Locke whatsoever was, aa he says, *' added to " or " super- 
induced upon" the given ideas of sense or reflection was 
designated "ideal" "inventions and creationa of the under- 
standing/* and allowed no validity in determining the content 
of the reaL It is impossible to exaggerate the disastrous 
consequences to which this violent separation leads. The very 
theory which thus severed the real element from the subjective 
or ideal contribution of the mind is the theory which ultimately 
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* Elsewkere I have tried to ahow tbat three distinct eonceptiona ol 
phenomenon {Erscheinung) are to be discerned in the Kantian writings :— 
(1) In the ** Disiertation," and more or less in the Trans. jEslketik of the 
JT, d. r. v., a phenomenon m an object {Gegenstand) of sense, which 
arises through affection of the status rep'^Eseniattonis of the individual 
subject by the ohjecii alicujus prat&mitia. In such affection the soul ia 
passive, and it is expressly maintained that the apprehension of 
phenomena precedes the logii^l ase of the understanding* (2) The 
Vm-stellnng^ as a ijaychieal state, and the content presented thereby, 
being confuted, a phenomenon is regarded as that which hecmnes an 
object when it is determined by the Categories. The Categories are 
then spoken of as being applied {ant/eieandi) to tlie pheuomeuon^ and 
this expression is ciiaracteristic of the entire view, which is that of the 
subjective idealism considered above, {3) The properly transcendental 
meaning of pheiiomenoa, finst appearing in the later sections of the 
Trmis^ Anal^tik^ is that of a fully constituted object of experience, in 
which the Categories are already iriehjimnenty and which is expressly 
distinguished from the subjective states in and through whicli it m 
apprehended* 
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has to admit that in all the " given/' so far as it is matter of 
knowledge at all, there is relation, notwithstanding the fact 
that relation is the '' workmanship of ths mind/* and that the 
very secret inner core of reul being is for us an idea, in regard 
to the content of which we can determine nothing, and which, 
in accordance with the premisses already laid down, ought to 
he dismissed as adventitious and unreal, — the idea, that is, of 
substance. Kant's speculation, in so far as it proceeds with 
the help of similar abstractions, is attended, in the end, with a 
fiimilar fate. It culminates, namely, in a metaphysical dualism 
of the subject-in-itself and the object-in-itself, aa two reciprocally 
related entities, oubiide the sphere of knowledge, which 
fiomehow, by their mutual interaction, give riae to a iertium 
qtiid, the q^uasi -existent world of experience. But in respect 
to these two real entities, Kant finds himself exactly in the 
position of Locke with respect to Ins hypothetical substances — 
they are '' uncertain suppositions of we know not what " 

Kant himself, of course, supplies abundant grounds for 
rejecting these conclusions to wliieh in his unguarded moments 
he is so frequently tending. To extend the notion of recip- 
rocity, the highest category within the realm of knowledge, and 
which, because it is the highest, necessarily involves all the 
rest, to an imaginary real background, which existed Ijefore 
knowledge was, and through the mutual interaction of the parts 
of which knowledge comes to be, is clearly to undermine the 
whole fabric, which the critical analysis of experience had so 
laboriously reared. We must regard this category in one way 
or the otber. Either it expresses a relation for consciousness, 
in which case we must not view consciousness itself as spring- 
ing out of it, or it expresses a relation not for couseiousness, in 
which case we can form absolutely no conception of it, nor of 
all the other categories on which it depends. The error lying 
at the root of the confusion is easily traceable. Kant had 
discovered that in knowledge generally there was involved the 
altogether nni<jue antithesis of the subject knowing and the 
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object known, and lapsing into the mode of speech we are 
accustomed to in dealing with the phenomena of nature, he is 
tempted to convert the antithesis in question into a duality of 
exiatencB and to interpret it after the fasliion he had adopted 
in regard to the quite subordinate distinction of the two classes 
of objects, those of outer and inner sense* There is ample 
evidence that he accepted the hypothesis of a causal relation- 
ship between so-called external things and the inner processes 
of the empirical subject, both things and empirical subject 
being parts, of course, of the world of experience. In his 
posthumous works, he speaks repeatedly of the individual 
subject being affected by matter. Perceptions ( WaJ^trmhmnngen)^ 
he says, are " empirical presentations ( Vorstdhingmi) produced 
by the influence of the moving forces of matter upon the 
subject" "The moving forces of matter are in reference to 
the subject mmes of perceptions." Now, matter is " that which 
moves in space," * space is a form of perception, and what 
moves in it are " empirical (lU, perceptual) data/* So fully 
aware is Kant of all this, that he actually uses the peculiar 
phrase " Brsckeimmgmi v(m Urscheiviungen'' or " Erscheinun^en 
zwnier (h'dnimg'' or again " indirmte Erschdnungmi" to 
denote the products that ensue through the interaction of 
two phenomenal objects, two '* ErHdimimMjen crder Ordirmig'^ 
Affections of Mind, then, if they occur at all> are, like affections 
of body, processes within the known world of esperience,t and 



* Kanf a WerkSj iv, p. 369 (Hartenstein). 

+ Yaihinger ia of opinion that, in the 2nd edition of the Crilique^ Kant 
assumed a two-fold affection of the mind, on the one hand through things 
in themselves and on the other hand through outer phenomena. But the 
anbject affected in the two cases was not the same. Tilings in themselves 
affected the transceiuiental subject, and thereby arose the entin? world of 
experieacci of which the empirical ego wa^ a part* Outer phenomena^ on 
the contrary, affected the empirmd anhject^ and thereby arose sensationa 
and preaentationa^ as states of the individual cons<:iousness (see Esaaj, 
'* Zu Kant's Widerlegung d. IdealismnB/* in the iStra^^burtjerAyiandliiJiffefh^ 
1884^ pp. 87-164). Thia view, towavsTj aeema to me difficult to reconcile 
vnth tlie fact that just in thoie passages where Ximt most clearly 
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treat them as in some way antecedents of experience is 

,j ^^.y^ouslj to commit the very sin with which Kant charges the 
"coarse dualism/* that mistakes *' representations of thinking 

^subjects" for '* things existing by themaelves." 

^P 3, In laying stress now upon the irmiscendental line of 
reflection, I desii-e to emphasise those features of the Critical 
Philosophy that stand out in marked contrast to all that 
tendency in Kantian speculation we have just been considering. 
The expression " transcendental," Hegei remarks, '' has an ugly 
look about it, and suggests a monster in the background," but 
in default of any other term it conveniently denotes a distinct 
mode of approaching the philosophical problem which we owe 
to the Critique of Pure Eemon, Kant's meaning of transcen- 
dental, Hegel thinksj may best be gathered from the way in 
which he distinguishes it from tranacendent. In contradistinc- 
tion to what may be supposed to lie beyond the categories of 
the understaudiDg, the unity of Self-consciousnesSj which Kaut 
calls transcendental, is the unity which attaches to objects 
in virtue of the fact that tliey are objects of knowledge. Can 

^a knowledge of objects, then, itself be regarded as an object ? 

^Kbe very essence of Locke's method, as indeed of empiricism 
generally, consisted in proceeding throughout upon the 
assumption that this pos.^ibility was so self-evident as to 
need no prior j us tih cation. Conscious experience was viewed 
from without, exactly as perceived things are viewed, by an 
external observer, and every factor that could not be presented 
as an immediate object of experience was rejected as iUusory. 
The impUcatiou was that an inspection of the process of 



d^iatiDguisheB hia theory from subjective idealiam, and ineiats upon 
regarding the totahtj af phenomena aa an objective world, independent 
of the individual subject, expresaiona that aeem to point to a mechanical 
influence of tilings in themselves are for the moat piirt wanting. More- 
over, it b to be remembered that the notion of Noumena, no It^ss than 
that of phenomena, undergoes a aeries of transifarmationa in the course of 
Kant a development. Theae considerations may justify hesitation in 
resorting to so violent an expedient as Vaihinger proposes* 
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knowing might be made hy the knowing process, that careful 
observation would diacloae the elements of which it was 
composed, and the manner of their arraDgement, that, by 
"turning the mental eye iiiwarda," we should see what was 
going oEu The essence of the transcendental method lies in 
its rejection of that assmnption, and in its deteiTnination to 
examine knowledge from the inner side as a mode of appre- 
hensionj rather than as itaelf an object known. It ia explicitly 
defined by Kant as the investigation " which is occupied not 
with objectSj but with our mode of knowing objects/' In other 
words, the questionj how it is possible that anything can be 
presented as an object at all, is altogether misconceived when 
the attempt is made to answer it by decomposing the said 
object into simpler elements which are themselves likewise 
taken to be objects. Once recognise that the fundamental 
problem in knowledge is to account for the fact of objectivity, 
and it is evidently a case of v^rrepov frporepov to refer us to 
constituents of knowledge which themselves rest upon the 
very objectivity for which we need to account. The search 
then, for the coiidUiom which render knowledge possible is 
undertaken from the conviction that we are without justifica- 
tion when we convert the conception of knowledge itself into 
a conception of an object known. The conditions of knowledge 
may, indeed, be inferred from an analysis of known facts, for 
we may expect that what is known will yield us some clue to 
the conditions upon which its knowability depends, but the 
analysis will not enable us to exhibit those conditions as parts 
of known material. If, for instance (assuming for a moment 
the result of Kant's investigation), we find that Sense, Under- 
standings and Unity of Apperception are involved in a know- 
ledge of objects^ then are we ipso facto debaxred from treating 
sensations, notionSj and self- consciousness as though they were 
themselves objective parts of the objective world. 

It is but another way of saying the same thing, to assert 
with Kant that a transcendental method seeks for '' the ground 
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of a priori determinations in respect to objects of experience." 
Kant, it is true, falls into the error of drawing a sharp 
distinction between a priori and a posteriori elements, and, 
regarding the first as universal and necessary, and the 
second as particular and contingent, of speaking often as 
though the latter were indeed already experienced objects. 
The distinction is, however, really foreign to the principle 
upon which his method is based. According to Kant's own 
showing, the a posteriori elements are as necessarily and 
universally involved in the texture of our experience as the 
a priori, and so even from that point of view the severance 
cannot be defended. But, in the reference here concerned, the 
term a priori ought to bear, and generally for Kant does bear, 
a significance of a different kind. It should denote that which 
is logieally prior to knowledge and the objects of knowledge. 
STow, in this respect, elements of sense and elements of thought 
stand upon a precisely similar footing. If synthesis, relation, 
conjunction, be a characteristic feature of cognition, a mode in 
which conscious recognition or awareness is possible, it cannot 
come before us as itself one of the facts cognised, nor have any 
resemblance to those external links of connection discoverable by 
observation among the parts of nature. And equally certain is 
it, that if sensation be also a requisite factor in experience, it 
cannot as such come before us as itself a separate part of what 
we are capable of experiencing. The conditions of experience, 
therefore, whether they be sensations or notions or what not, are 
bound, by the very necessity of the case, to be abstractions ; 
we may be able to distinguish them as various a^ectsoi the 
way in which experience is possible, but we are ex hypothesi pre- 
cluded from treating them as separate entities in the real world. 
It follows from what has been said that " the procedure of a 
transcendental philosophy which would be consistent with itself 
must be immanent throughout."* As such, it attempts to^ 



* Pringle-Pattison, Hegdianisni and Personality, p. 17. 
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determine what is necessary in order that knowledge should be 
by what may be called an inner analysis of the nature of 
knowledge, by disentangling the several features woven into its 
structure, but resolutely refusing to detach these from the 
context in which it finds them and to conceive of them as in 
any way hrought together by some extraneous influence. And 
since knowledge for us is mainly knowledge of objects, it may 
formulate its problem as an inquiry into the significance of 
objectivity and the relations involved therein. But it does not 
assume a distinction between subject and object as its primary 
datum. On the contrary, it insists that that distinction, as 
falling within the realm of knowledge, is part of its problem, 
and not forthwith to be accepted as an ultimate and irreducible 
fact. 

. 3. The result of Kant's analysis is a familiar story, and I 
do not propose to follow the steps by which it was reached. 
Objectivity, Kant finds, is possible because there are involved 
in the contents of Consciousness those universal and necessary 
principles, which give to presentations that centre of reference, 
that fixed nucleus or position, by means of which the said 
presentations exhibit a systematic order and connectedness in 
the field of experience. " We find," he says, " that our thought 
of the relation of all knowledge to its object carries with it 
something of necessity : the object, namely, is viewed as that 
which hinders our experiences from coming to us at hap-hazard, 
or capriciously, and binds them down beforehand to a certain 
determined course ; for aU our experiences, which are taken to 
refer to any one object must, in reference to it, harmonise with 
each other, — i.e,, they must have that unity which the concep- 
tion of an object implies." * In other words, the object, in the 
most general sense of the word, is that which steadies, or gives 
stability to, the wandering manifold of possible intuition. Such 
steadiness or stability would be impossible unless the means 

* Kant's Werke^ iii, 570 (Hartenstein). 
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were provided, by which the floating data of sense could be 
discriminated, and connected in regular and ordered manner, 
unless, that is to say, certain definite principles of combination 
were involved, in accordance with which the said data could be 
arrested and referred to their distinct place or setting in the 
context of experience. The reference of presentations to an 
object means that under similar circumstances similar presenta- 
tions can always be had, and this implies rule, order, systematic 
arrangement of the elements of sense. 

In the "Transcendental Deduction" are furnished the 
grounds which to Kant's mind justified the conclusion above 
summarised. I touch now briefly upon the gist of it in order to 
exhibit the argument if I can in a somewhat dififerent light from 
that in which it ordinarily appears. The two forms in which the 
Deduction is presented are thus admirably characterised by 
Professor Adamson in the Lectures recently published. In the 
one, says Professor Adamson, Kant " is endeavouring to give an 
analysis of the act of * being aware' — an analysis which is 
conducted, so to speak, from within, and in which abstraction 
must be made from all references to the various ways in which 
experience comes about for us." In the other, "he has to 
occupy the relatively external position and has to introduce 
the consideration of the way in which our experience is given." * 
(a) The first method is that pursued mainly in the second 
edition of the Critique, It begins with the Consciousness of 
Self-identity and seeks to determine the conditions of its 
possibility. That self-consciousness is identical Kant claims as 
a merely analytical proposition. It means no more than that 
what / am conscious of is in my consciousness, that the content 
of which I am aware is so constituted as to be capable of 
being accompanied by the "Ich denke." In other words, 
unity of consciousness cannot, through any diversity of 
presentations, be split up into as many coloured and different 



* Adamson, Development of Modern Philosophy^ i, 185. 
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bits of consciousness as there are presentations, for in that case 
not only experience but self-consciousness would be impossible. 
But this unity as such is a bare identity devoid of all content, 
and in order that it should be aware of its own unity and 
identity it must be in such relation to a plurality and multi- 
plicity as to furnish the ground of their synthesis. The 
analytic unity, that is to say, presupposes a synthetic unity 
of the parts of a manifold. Now this latter is by no means 
contingent or variable ; it is precisely that type of unity which 
corresponds to the conception of an object. I have, for 
example, a series of presentations of a certain red colour, a,, a^, 
ag, which in time are separate one from another. If I assert 
it is the same red, of which through those presentations I am 
aware, I cannot mean that a^, a^, a^, as states of consciousness, are 
the same, for, as a matter of fact, they are dififerent. I can only 
mean that the contents of the presentations are related to, or 
indicate something. A, which remains one and the same 
whether / am aware of it or not. The object, that is to say, 
is no other than the necessary and universal way in which the 
contents of presentations are combined, and the consciousness 
of the unified and identical object is the correlate of the 
consciousness of self-identity, which apart from the former 
would be inconceivable. (6) The second method of proof is 
that pursued mainly in the first edition of the Critique. It 
begins with the consciousness of objects and inquires what is 
involved in that. If, then, we contemplate knowledge ab extra, 
and endeavour to describe the whole act of perceiving, the 
becoming aware of an object, we can lay out the process, so 
Kant thinks, under three heads. Firstly, sensuous states as ' 
taking place in time happen successively. As occurring in a 
particular moment, each psychical event must be a separate, 
distinct element, an " absolute unit," otherwise it would not 
be a state or event at all. But every apprehended object 
contains within it a multiplicity of sensuous contents. In order, 
therefore, that the multiplicity of sensuous contents should be 
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apprehended as a unity, it is essential that the contents of the 
several sensuous states in their temporal sequence should be 
distinguished from one another and then combined unit with 
unit. But this elementary synthesis obviously involves, 
secondly, the reproduction of that which has been presented in 
the successive psychical states, for the latter are in perpetual 
flux, and the synthesis of Apprehension could not come about 
if the sensuous contents vanished likewise. Imagination is the 
name given by Kant to the capacity of retaining a sensuous 
content in an apprehended object, after the sensuous state in 
and through which it originally appeared has ceased to be. By 
means of imagination, the reproduced contents lose the 
character of successiveness and are placed in a relation of 
contemporaneousness one with another. Finally, reproduction 
would not avail for the knowledge of an object, unless the 
reproduced contents were recognised as such. Unity of 
Consciousness is the name given here by Kant to the capacity 
of recognising that the reproduced contents are not something 
new, but identical with those originally presented, parts, that is 
to say, of one and the same experience. Such recognition 
implies that the contents in question lose the character of 
particularity, and become in the object universal characteristics. 
In other words, the Categories, the modes in which the 
sensuous contents are combined according to rule, and thus 
lose their particular character, are, at the same time, the modes 
in which unity of consciousness realises itself in the objective 
world. 

Such, in meagre outline, I take to be the substance of 
Kant's celebrated *' Deduction." I proceed to notice some of 
its more general implications. In the first place, it is clear 
that in this determination of objectivity no appeal has been 
made to any supposed causes of presentations. The multi- 
plicity of sense is indeed still regarded as "given," but 
objectivity, in diametrical opposition to the empirically given 
elements, is traced to those characteristics of the complex 
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content which are universal and necessary and therefore in 
essence thought relations. Kant's meaning can, I think, best 
be expressed in some such terms as these. The way in which 
the universal principles involved in an act of knowledge come 
to recognition, as contrasted with the existence of particular 
subjective states, is identical in character with an act of 
projection or of externalisation (what the Germans call 
Entdusserung or Gegenuberstellen), in consequence of which the 
object stands over against the individual subject as something 
distinct from himself and his inner life. Or, to put the same 
point in another way, the characteristic feature of the object, 
its standing over against the apprehending subject, means that 
its elements are arranged in a regular, definite, determined 
manner, according to a fixed order or prescribed rule, that the 
individual subject, in his apprehension of such object, is 
compelled, constrained, forced, to conform to the principles 
inherent in consciousness as such. The laws of the game are 
not laid down by him ; he has no option in regard to the terms 
on which it is to be played. And so, in contrast with his 
changing states, the object appears in a condition of pe7*' 
manence, the correlate, so to speak, of the permanent unity 
of Apperception, which forms the basis of his empirical 
consciousness. 

It follows, in the second place, that the transcendental unity 
of Consciousness cannot be regarded merely as the underlying 
principle of unity in the experience of the individual. That 
which constrains and that which is constrained cannot be one 
and the same. Kant distinguishes the former as "Bewusstsein 
iiberhaupt," " ursprlingliches unwandelbares Bewusstsein/* 
" stehendes und bleibendes Ich," " Correlatum aller unserer 
Vorstellungen," &c. — metaphors which are intended to indicate 
partly its non-individual and partly its purely formal nature. 
It is ground, therefore, of the objective world generally, and 
whilst constantly individualising itself in each concrete centre 
of consciousness, yet stands over against the latter in the 
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aspect of what Windelband describes as an " iiberindividuelle 
Function." "The synthetical proposition that all dififerent 
empirical consciousnesses are connected in one Self-conscious- 
ness is," declares Kant, " the very first principle of our 
thinking."* And it is worthy of notice that, in his view, 
the source of the moral law and of the objectivity of the 
phenomenal world is one and the same. In both cases there is 
laid upon us an obligation, in the one that of the categorical 
imperative, in the other that of conformity to the rules of 
intellectual apprehension.t Is, now, this conception open to the 
charge of hypostatising an abstraction? One may readily 
admit that Kant's mode of -presenting it often is. He speaks 
frequently as though the " Pure Ego," apart from the concrete 
world of experience in which it is involved, could exert agency 
and convert a chaotic manifold into an intelligible cosmos. 
But a consistent Transcendentalism is by no means tied down 
to the implications of that terminology. Transcendentalism 
is not a theory of creation, nor an attempt to exhibit the mode 
in which a Self either has set to work, or by necessity would 
set to work, to frame a universe.J If we speak of activity at 
all, it is as correct to say that objects make consciousness as 
that consciousness makes objects, but neither expression is 
accurate. Whatever account we may have to give of agency, 
it is certainly to be ascribed to concrete realities and not to 
the warp and woof of which they are woven. At the same 
time, there is no disputing the fact that a certain amount of 



* Kant's Werke, iii, 578, Anm. (Hartenstein). 

t As though developing this thought. Professor Eickert. in his able 
monograph, Der Oegenatand der Erkenntniss^ 1892, contentls that the 
logical necessity in judgment, which guarantees objective knowledge, is 
a necessity " des Sollens " and not " des Seins." 

X Instead of converting the transcendental unity into the idea of 
God, I sometimes wonder why those thinkers who contrive to theologise 
Kant's conception do not rather find its analogue in the doctrine of the 
Logos, which in its two-fold form (6 ivhidOtTos and 6 npo(popiK6s) is a 
much closer parallel. 
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apparent hypostatising is unavoidable, if we are to deal with 
abstractions at all. Granted that the organisation of experience 
does involve a number of ultimate generalities, what way have 
we of representing them to ourselves, save by the use of 
imagery, which if taken literally at once confers upon them 
a quasi-substantive mode of existence ? 

4. The full signiBcance of the transcendental theory cannot, 
however, be adequately gauged until the relationship of indi- 
vidual finite minds to the ultimate unity involved in knowledge 
be determined with some degree of precision. The general 
principle upon which the Kantian analysis had proceeded may 
be expressed in the form, that whatsoever we are disposed to 
admit as constituting part of the world of experience must be 
construed in terms of consciousness. Unfortunately, in spite 
of his own explicit statements referred to above, and of 
numerous others to like effect, Kant is repeatedly tending to 
interpret this dictum as though it implied that the Conscious- 
ness in question were identical with the concrete personal 
existence of the finite subject. He is repeatedly reverting, 
that is to say, to the Lockean standpoint, according to which 
facts of experience are to be regarded as VorstelluTigen in the 
sense of mental states or psychical events in the develop- 
ment of a particular individual. Futile is the attempt to 
work the two theories together. No position can well be 
more hopeless before the problem of knowledge than that of 
the thinker who insists (1) that our experience consists only 
of mental processes, modifications of the mind, and (2) that 
the very essence of an act of knowledge consists in a reforencce 
to that which is other than and independent of the finite 
thinking mind. For transcendentalism there is no avoiding 
the conclusion that the individuality of the finite subject is just 
as certainly a part of the world of experience as any material 
thing and that the modes of its growth, instead of determining 
the nature and relations of the world of experience, must them- 
selves be determined thereby. It is only in so far as Kant 
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recognises this that his investigation is really fruitful. When 
he lays it down as the principle upon which the critical method 
is founded that all so-called facts of experience must be inter- 
preted in terms consistent with the Unity of Consciousness 
and when at the same time he includes among the facts of 
experience the empirical existence of the finite subject, he is 
drawing, with whatsoever imperfection of phraseology, the 
distinction between presentations as transitory states of mind 
and the content to which those presentations refer and which 
relative to them is transcendent and objective. Nor is it to 
claim a knowledge superior to what the finite subject can 
attain, to take up such a position in regard to Consciousness. 
To defend the position no more is required than recognition 
of the fact that the finite subject may become aware of his 
empirical and determined existence as part of the sum total of 
his experience. That such a distinction should be possible for 
him, that he should thus, in the very act of knowing, transcend 
the limits of his own finitude, is surely a characteristic of 
knowledge which we cannot overlook, and which remains 
inexplicable so long as we confine attention to the transient 
succession of mental states making up the subjective existence 
of the individual mind. As Hegel maintained later, the con- 
sciousness of limitation is only possible in so far as consciousness 
itself is in some way over and beyond that limit.* 

There is much, unquestionably, in Kant's formulation of 
the distinction here emphasised to awaken distrust. Eeady, as 
one may be, to admit the truth of his main contention, that the 
individual mental life is not to be identified with the funda- 
mental unity of consciousness, it is impossible to accept as well 
founded the violent severance between them which he appears 
to institute. As the logical condition of experience, the latter 
cannot be thought of as a pure unity devoid of difference ; as 
an object of experience, capable of contemplating itself as such, 

"^^ See, e.g,, Hegel's WerJce^ vi, 121. 
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the former must be a mode in which the ultimate unity of 
consciousness realises its own being. Just as little as the 
categories can be " applied " to objects of perception, but must 
be already constituent elements in them for them to be objects 
at all, so the transcendental consciousness must be essentially 
involved in the consciousness of the empirical subject, both in 
the process by which it comes to know objects and to know 
itself as one of them. And the whole doctrine of an " inner 
sense," through which apprehension of subjective states is 
supposed in some way to be acquired, may well be relinquished 
to the unsparing criticism it has recently met with.* But 
when all this has been said, it still remains true that Kant's 
treatment of the problem initiates a new movement in 
philosophical thought. Kant namely, expressly, and definitely 
repudiates a doctrine which from the time of the Cartesians 
downwards had been accepted as a self-evident maxim in 
speculation. The processes of the individual consciousness, 
the mental states of the individual self, Descartes had con- 
tended, are known directly face to face, and are necessarily 
such as they appear to the mind to be. So far as immediacy 
or certainty of knowledge is concerned, we are confined to the 
inner events of our own mental history and to them alone. 
Self knowledge is the primary basis of certitude, and from it 
only can we advance to the knowledge of anything else. We 
first become assured of our own existence and then we infer, as 
ground or cause of our inner experiences, the existence of outer 
things. Apprehension, therefore, of so-called external objects 
must be of secondary and inferior validity ; it must partake of 
the problematical character attaching to inference generally. 
Against this view Kant brought reasoning to bear, the aim of 
which was to show that with respect to immediacy or self- 
evidencing certainty, the individual mind as existing in time 
and external objects as existing in space stand on precisely the 

* In Adamson's Development of Modem Philosophy, vol. i, p. 240 sqq. 
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same level, and are, so far as apprehension is concerned, strictly 
correlatives. Nay, in the second edition of the CHtique he 
was prepared to go farther, and to maintain that the balance of 
advantage in this connection falls to the side of external 
perception. For subjective states are admittedly in a condition 
of perpetual flux, and to become aware of them there must be 
furnished a permanent in time, in relation to which their 
temporal existence can be determined. But the only permanent 
in time known to us is extended matter in space. External 
perception is, therefore, more direct and more immediate than 
internal perception. 

Kant's account of the cognition of subjective states has 
difficulties of its own, but they do not affect the soundness of 
his argument in reference to the assumed priority of subjective 
states in knowledge. A whole host of self-made puzzles has 
sprung up from this unwarranted assumption. It has 
dominated the School of English Empiricism from Locke to 
Mill, and is at the root of the sceptical distrust of knowledge 
in which empiricism has usually resulted. " Since the mind, 
in all its thoughts and reasonings,'' declares Locke, " hath no 
other immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does 
or can contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge is only 
conversant about them."* *'Let us fix our attention out of 
ourselves as much as possible," exclaims Hume ; " let us chase 
our imagiaation to the heavens, or to the utmost limits of the 
universe; we never really advance a step beyond ourselves, 
nor can we conceive any kind of existence, but those percep- 
tions, which have appeared in that narrow compass." t Even 
a thinker so little inclined to Empiricism as Lotze is compelled 
to yield to the sceptical argument whatever strength it may 
derive from the admission that " the changing whole of our 
ideas (Vorstellungen) is the sole material given us to work 



* Essat/, iv, 1, 1. 

t Treatise^ 1, ii, vi, p. 371 (Green). 
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upon," and that knowledge must be subjective in the sense of 
being an act or process of the finite mind itself. " All we 
know of the external world," he asserts, "depends upon its 
ideas within us ; it is to that extent perfectly indifferent 
whether with Idealism we deny the existence of that world 
and regard our ideas of it as alone reality, or whether we 
maintain with Eealism the being of things outside us which 
act upon us. On the latter hypothesis as little as the former 
do the things themselves pass into our knowledge; they only 
awaken in us ideas, which are not things. It is, then, the 
multiplicity of ideas within us, no matter where they have 
come from, which forms the sole material directly given us, 
from which alone our knowledge can start." * In recent times 
the same standpoint has been occupied by Professor Volkelt, 
whose elaborate work, Erfahrung ^tnd Denken, is a sustained 
attempt to construct a theory of knowledge upon the Cartesian 
basis. Volkelt starts with what to him seems an incontestable 
proposition, that '* all the acts claimipg to constitute objective 
knowledge are inseparably united to the individual conscious- 
ness of the knower, that primarily and immediately they 
happen nowhere else save in the consciousness of the individual, 
and that they are perfectly incapable of extending beyond the 
consciousness of the individual and of grasping or entering 
into the field of the real that lies outside." The slightest 
inspection, he thinks, is sufficient to convince us that we 
possess "an absolutely self- evident knowledge of our own 
conscious states," and the certainty does not rest upon an 
inference drawn from a number of experiences, but upon the 
immediate information the mental processes give of them- 
selves. On the other hand, the objective reference in know- 
ledge is an outcome of judgment and inference ; but judgment 
and inference are themselves subjective processes and can 
furnish no more than a subjective guarantee for the reality 



* Logik^ ii, section 306. 
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of the trans-subjective. "All objective knowledge, so far as 
its claim to certainty is concerned, has a somewhat mystical 
character," for it implies either " ein Hinausgreifen iiber das 
Bewusstsein" or some other "contact with the trans-subjective" 
equally enigmatical.* 

The critical objection urged by Kant to the assumption 
made in all these instances seems to me conclusive. We 
are rwt entitled to take for granted that the mere occurrence 
of a mental state is in itself sufl&cient to constitute apprehen- 
sion of that mental state as a fact occurring. The implication 
is that the mental state is and must be known as mine, 
recognised, that is to say, as a fact in my inner life. But 
the reference to the subjective, in this sense, is just as certainly 
an act of judgment, and implies just as surely the conditions of 
knowledge generally, as the reference to the trans-subjective in 
external perception. Neither psychologically nor logically can 
it be made out that recognition of the subjective character of 
inner experience precedes recognition of the objective character 
of outer experience. Psychologically, the inner life does not 
begin as a self-conscious life. It gradually comes to self- 
consciousness, and the stages by which the consciousness of 
self is reached proceed on a parallel line with the stages by 
which the consciousness of objects is reached. The conception 
of what is subjective comes into being only in correlation with 
the conception of what is objective, and every characteristic by 
which the former step by step attains to definiteness and 
distinctness can be matched by a corresponding characteristic 
by which the latter likewise attains to definiteness and dis- 
tinctness. Logically, it is as little possible with respect to the 
facts of the inner life as with respect to the facts of the 
objective world, that there should be apprehension of them 
without the antithesis between the act of knowing and that 
which is known implied in knowledge generally. We can, 

* Erfahrung und Denkeriy pp. 4, 54, 137. 
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indeed, obtain from Lotze himself the precise argument that 
is fatal to the view expressed in the passage of his above 
quoted. It is, he insists, a popular prejudice to suppose that 
in order to know a thing it is necessary to he that thing. So 
far from that being necessary, the reverse is true, — knowledge 
never can he the thing it knows, but only a complex of ideas 
ahout the thing. If, in order to know some metal in itself, a 
man could contrive to he that metal, the knowledge of which 
in the way of ideas does not satisfy him — "well, he would 
he the metal no doubt, but he would be farther off than ever 
from apprehending himself as the metal which he had become." 
Conceive of him as intelligent metal, and still he would 
apprehend himself only as he appeared to hiujself through 
the medium of ideas, not as he would be apart from such 
representation.* Why, then, should an intelligent mind have 
meted out to it in this respect a condition of knowledge different 
from that of an intelligent metal ? 

5. I am prepared to press the argument here adopted to its 
legitimate outcome, and to maintain that subjective states as 
such never are facts of which we are directly aware. And 
in so doing, I believe one is consistently following out the 
implications of the transcendental theory of knowledge. . Let 
me proceed by the help of current terminology. Mr. Bradley's 
distinction between ideas as occurrences, events, or processes 
of mind and the contents or meanings of which in and through 
such ideas we are conscious, is an accurate and adequate way 
of expressing what is virtually involved in the Kantian distinc- 
tion between the empirical ego and the fundamental Unity of 
Consciousness. But when the existence and the content are 
characterised respectively as the "that" and the "what" of 
the idea, a relapse is made to the old Cartesian view from 
which Kant's criticism should rescue us. Mr. Bradley assumes 
that originally ideas are simply given or presented, and as 

* Logik, iii, 1, section 308. 
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Buch are **falt" or "experienced" but nut discriminated or 

known. Originally, the ''what" is presented in unity with 

the "that/' and so long as such unity is preserved, the 

psychical state is for knowledge no idea at alL Knowledge 

proper does not begin until the psychical idea has become, 

through the discriminating activity of thought, a sign or 

symbol of an existence other than itself. A sign or symbol is 

^_** any fact that has a nieaiiing, and meaning consists of a part 

^^of the content, cut off, fixed by the mind, and considered apart 

r from the existence of the sign." * In other words, we start 

with a psycliical state, possessed of a definite nature or 

^_ charaeter or sum of quahties, of which in some way we have 

^1 immediate experience hfore the act of judging, and this nature 

^Kor character or sum of qualities is the content with which 

^^ we are concerned in the operation that constitutes knowledge. 

The meaning is a part of the nature of the mental state as 

an existent sundered from its original context and attached 

to another existent outside and beyond the first. On this point 

Mr. Bradley is quite explicit. The psychical state is a mental 

image or complex of mental imagery, and "contains/' as 

Dr. Stout says, '' a duphcate of its own meaning, as an image 

in a mirror is a duplicate of the object it reflects." f Or still 

more emphatically Mr, Bradley insists, in words often quoted, 

that " the idea of the extended lias extension^ the idea of the 

heavy has weight, the idea of the odorous has smell, and 

the idea of pleasure, beyond all controversy, I should have 

thought, exists, and is so far pleasant.'' % I will not appeal to 



* Dr. Stout iiaa already subjected this doctrine to a very able and 
uearcliiiig exammation, Witli most of his criticisms I concur, but here 
I T^^ifih to pri^s^ an objection, more radical than any lie urges, for the 
purpose of bringing into view the concluBion for which I am making 

+ For example, prior to my forming the judgment, ^' the whale is £b 
mammal/^ a " majnniaJ -image *' must exist as a psychical state within 
my head, and from that image the predicate of the judgment must be 
abstracted. See Lo^io, pp* 7 and 8, 

I Mind, N,S., iv, 21, 
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ordinary language as evidence against this assertion, although 
the notion of a triangular, or of a heavy, or a scented psychical 
state certainly does seem very like a reductio ad ahsurdum. 
The important point, however, is that in all these instances 
we are really already dealing with objective predicates, and 
that they do not become less objective by being transported 
into the mind as qualities of its subjective states. In that 
case, the subjective states have ceased to be ways in which 
we are aware and have become objects of our awareness ; we 
have simply pushed the problem of judgment a stage further 
back. For we must regard the qualities in question in one of 
two ways. Either they must be facts of experience, and then 
they presuppose the experiencing in and through and for which 
they are facts ; or they are not facts of experience, and then 
not only are they useless for the purpose of predication, but we 
have evidently no ground for distinguishing them as qualities 
contained in psychical states at all. On the former supposition, 
which alone need be considered, we should be landed with the 
diJB&culty of an infinite regress. Because, in order to be aware 
of the content of an idea, part of which I am to cut off and 
attribute to another reality, I should need first of all a prior 
idea, part of whose content I had already cut off and ascribed 
to the idea in question, before I could become aware of the 
latter, and so on ad infinitum. In other words, the process of 
knowledge could never begin. And even were we to suppose 
that in some inexplicable way we could become immediately 
aware, without an act of judgment, of the nature of psychical 
states, we should have left on our hands the hopeless problem 
of explaining how those psychical states, apprehended as 
images, could ever come to be regarded as existent parts of our 
mental life. If their nature consists in being duplicates of 
the objects they reflect, how comes it that we not only dis- 
tinguish them from such objects but confer upon them an 
altogether unique kind of existence designated by the term 
subjective ? 
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I can see no way out of these and other similar difficulties, 
save by entire rejection of the view that the content of which 
we are aware in apprehension is in any sense to be identified 
with the nature or structure of the psychical state in and 
through which the awareness in question comes about. I 
should dispute, in other words, that from any point of view 
an idea, as a mental occurrence, ever can be what it means, that 
the " sign " ever can be identical with what it signifies. It 
would, be truer to say that the mental state makes the content 
than that it is the content, although even this expression 
would not be strictly accurate. There is, I should say, an 
absolute dissimilarity of character between the symbol and the 
symbolised, which altogether precludes us from conceiving of 
the former as an image or a copy of the latter. The mental 
state, as an existent, is an act or process of apprehending, arising 
under particular conditions and calling for explanation by 
reference to the circumstances under which it has arisen. The 
content, that which is apprehended through the mental state, 
is not itself an existent which can in any way operate so as to 
impress its character upon another existent, but a definitely 
distinguishable fact in the complex whole we call knowledge. 
And I can discover no reason for supposing that in visual and 
tactual sensations we have any exception to the distinction 
here emphasised. Why should the act of apprehending blue 
be itself blue, any more than the act of apprehending a triangle 
be itself made up of lines and angles ? Or why should the act 
of apprehending hardness have itself the quality of hardness, 
any more than the act of hearing a friend's voice have itself 
the quality of that voice? As Eeid excellently puts it, 
"pressing my hand with force against the table, I feel the 
table to be hard," but, " the hardness is in the table, and there 
is nothing resembling it in the mind/'* The conditions 
necessary for knowledge are just as much involved in the 

* Eeid's Works, i, 30. 
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apprehension of a simple sense quality, as in the apprehension 
of any other qualities, and no purpose can be served by the 
attempt to constitute the former into an unique and altogether 
peculiar kind of knowing or experiencing. 

It seems to me, then, that the apprehended content never 
is the content or nature of the mental state by which it is 
apprehended. The mental state, as an event or occurrence, 
never has its own mode of existence before it as a fact of which 
it is conscious. Our only way of forming any conception of its 
mode of existence is by converting it into a content by nieans 
of and for another mental state, to which content, as such, no 
predicate of existence can be attached. It follows, then, that in 
knowing we never know our mental states, as mental states, any 
more than in seeing we see the organ of sight. Mental states 
are not facts of which we are aware, but ways or modes in and 
through which we become aware. Let me explain by means of an 
example. Assume for a moment the materialistic hypothesis 
that consciousness is an outcome of physical agencies, the result 
of certain molecular changes in the substance of the brain and 
nervous system. These, then, are the states or events or 
occurrences in and through which awareness comes about. 
One thing, however, is certain. We are never conscious either 
of cerebral particles or of neural processes in the presented 
content, which on this theory we are aware of in and through 
their instrumentality. The cerebral state, in other words, does 
not throw forward its own nature into the content which it 
produces. We are left totally ignorant of that nature, so far at 
least as the content is concerned ; whilst the former consists 
of movements in the nerve cells, the latter consists (say) of 
the sense qualities and other factors combined in the object 
called a book. But now suppose that instead of a material, I 
substitute a psychical, process, and regard this as the agency in 
and through which awareness of a content comes about. Then, 
my contention is, we are just as little directly aware of the 
nature of this process as we were of the process in the previous 
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case. It forms neither the whole nor any part of the content 
apprehended. As a process, we may call it, If we wUl, a complex 
of psychical mecbanism, in contrast to the physical mechanism 
presupposed by the materialistic theory. If, tlierefore, we 
retain the term sign or symbol for the mental state, we must 
be prepared to admit that it ii3 a sign or symbol that fulfils 
its function without furaishing any idea of its own nature. 
We should tlms be returning in large measure to the sense in 
which the term was used by Eeid, who maintained that, apart 
from reflective effort, the sign " is never attended to, but passes 
through the mind instantaneously and serves only to introduce 
that quality^ in bodies which by a law of our constitution it 
BOggests." * Further^ we must be prepared to relinquish the. 
dogma that " the psychologist deals with psycliical events 
merely as such/' Psychical events, apart from the content or 
meaning which they suggest, could not form the data of any 
science. We have no means of describing or distinguishing 
them save by the marks that come before us in the various 
experiences which they mediate. 

6. I have, however, in the preceding section left Kant 
himself far behind, and I have now to show how the conclusion 
just reached connects itself with what I take to be a consistent 
carrying out of the transcendental principle. Kant certainly 
had not airived at the result that mental states as such were 
incapable of being directly experienced. In the argument 
above referred to, he does indeed explicitly reject the view that 
experience of them is prior to our knowledge of external 
objects, but he still seems to hold that as objects of what he 
caUs inner sense some apprehension of their nature may be 
obtained simultaneously with apprehension of objects in space. 
The very phxase " object of inner sense "is, however, sufficient 
to indicate the confusion involved. As objects they are not 
acts of apprehendiiig, but contents apprehended ; and it is only 




* Reid^s Works, p. 120* 
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because Kant here throws the act of knowledge entirely 
upon the transcendental self that such a view of them is 
possible. They become, in fact, sensuous contents, not yet 
referred to objects in space. But whosoever rejects the 
violent severance that Kant institutes between the tran- 
scendental and empirical self, and conceives of the former 
as essentially implicated in the latter, must relinquish also the 
view of psychical states as objects. Then they are no longer 
objects of which we are aware, but acts of awareness, and of 
them, in that case, is true what Kant asserted of the funda- 
mental Unity of Consciousness, that we " cannot know that as 
an object which we must presuppose in order to know any 
object." Then it is truer to say that the conscious subject is 
his mental states than that he has them ; it is in and through 
them that the transcendental principles involved in know- 
ledge are actualised in the life of the individual. When this 
correction is made, we have left on our hands, instead of 
objective mental states, the perfectly legitimate conception of 
apprehended contents not yet referred to objects. And the 
question arises whether Kant was justified in ascribing to 
thought not indeed the function of " objectifying the subjec- 
tive," but of conferring upon the contents mentioned the 
objective reference. In the work already alluded to. Pro- 
fessor Adamson has brought acute criticism to bear upon 
this feature of Kant's doctrine, and maintains that it cannot 
be accepted without important reservations. "There is," he 
says, "no such simplicity about the notion of object as to 
render it at all probable that its introduction is the expression 
of a single unique function of mind." " No one," he urges, 
"can suppose that the first, the simplest form in which the 
antithesis arises in consciousness between the subjective 
contents of mind and an object is that developed systematised 
representation which appears in Kant's analysis as the correlate 
and expression of understanding."* These objections seem 

* Adamson, ibid,, p. 253 sqq. 
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to me weU founded, and I am prepared to admit also the 
further contention that psychologically the reference to an 
outer world is not a primary fact in consciousness. There 
comes first in order of time the apprehension of contents 
which are referred neither to the subject nor to the object, 
and it is amongst these that the marks must be sought 
which lead to the later distinction being made. I make 
no doubt that the discrimination is effected through gradual 
recognition of the difference between an actually perceived 
content and a reproduction of that content in imagina- 
tion, the former coming to be referred to an external reality 
and the latter to the inner life.* But when so much has 
been granted, the real import of Kant's doctrine has been 
in no wise invalidated. It is perfectly true that he himself 
endangers it by his apparent admission that, in respect to 
the sensuous contents of so-called inner sense, some kind of 
apprehension is possible without the notions of understanding, 
but the admission is altogether out of keeping with the whole 
drift of his transcendental theory, and we are justified in 
discrediting it on that account. 

In what way, then, should we now have to bring out the 
truth contained in the principle that the reference to the 
object is the work of thought ? In some such way, I imagine, 
as the following. We cannot get behind the fact of awareness 
of a content for the purpose of explaining how it supervenes 
upon that which is not awareness ; in Dr. Shadworth Hodgson's 
words, " we are wholly incapable of conceiving any quality of 
consciousness qud quality as caused in any way whatever." t 
But we can point to certain features in the process of becoming 
aware which are essential to its nature as such. The simplest, 
crudest, most rudimentary fact of consciousness, of which we 

* I have dealt with this question in my paper on " The Belief in 
External Kealities," Proceedings, N.S., vol. i, p. 200. 

t Proceedings of Aristotelian Society/, N.S., vol. i, p. 53. Cf. Metaphysic 
of Experience, vol. i, p. 416 s^q. 
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can form any idea, would be the recognition of a content 
posseesing, in however vague and chaotic a fashion, some 
distinguiBhable character. There would he involved in it, 
therefore, the elenientary function of discriminating, comparing, 
and assimilating, without which not even tho most ol^cure 
awareness of anything is conceivable, and wliich afterwards, in 
the course of mental evolution, becomes the highly complex 
form of activity it is usual to cal! thinking. As Professor 
Adamaon observes, the general character of facts of conscious- 
ness remains the same from first to last, however complicated 
or developed the later processes may be. "There is nothing 
in the most advanced, the most developed stage, which is not 
generically the same as that which enters into the simplest." * 
Let ua concentrate attention for a moment on the latter. 
Were we to proceed on the lines of the atomistic psychology, 
which Kant adopted from the empiricists, we shoidd be com- 
pelled to say that isolated presentations or contents being 
given, some new activity of mind ensues when such contents 
are distinguished the one from the other, and we should thns^ 
at the outset, come across a distmct and unique facidty of 
relating, sioailar to what Kant appears to have assumed 
thinking or understanding to be. For if, on ha\dng simul- 
taneously the contents A and B, consciousness is always, 
however dimly, aware of C, the fact namely of their likeness 
or difference, and without which it would not be aware of 
them as distinct contents at all, then obviously there must 
be some special process through which the production of C 
comes about. If, however, we are thorough-going in our 
rejection of atomistic psychology, we ought at once to admit 
that we do not begin with isolated contents, and then discover 
that they resemble or do not resemble one another. What 
we begin with is rather a confused, chaotic, undifferentiated 
whole, in which there is little distinction of parts, but in which 



* AdamsoD, ibid^j ii, pb 193. 
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the first vague recognition of distinction indicateB the rise of 
consciousness, the awareness, that is to aay^ of a content. To 
put it briefly, isolation, separateiiess, particularity, are not 
originally given ; it is precisely the problem of psychology to 
explain how, in the growth of mind, they come about The 
process of recognising differences, of discriminating, audj by 
discriininating, of relating, is not, therefore, extraneous to the 
contents supposed to be operated on by it; it is the very 
process in and through which the contents come to be pre- 
eented at all, and there is no having such contents apart from 
this fundamental process of apprehension itself. The sensation 
of a certain blue colour, for example, is not, indeed, a mere 
relation; but the blue colour is only apprehended as a 
content of experience, if there be contained in the mental 
life sufficient means of singling it out in some measure from 
the rest of the visual field, Ko sense content whatsoever, 
not even the dimmest and most obscure, can be appre- 
hended, save through the complex activity, which includes 
at once stimulation and discrimination. In the course 
of development, these two sides of one and the same 

►roceas come to be distinguished ; the discrimination comes 
[to be regarded as more peculiarly an inner function, whilst the 
elements dependent on stimulation are regarded as relatively 
external or outer in character. The advance to what is more 
epecifically called thinking results from the estabhshment of 
this distinction, and from the increasing facilities afforded in 
the evolution of mind for effecting a more tliorougli bi-partition 
in conscious experience of the complex activity in question. 
Thought and the products of thought, in all their subsequent 
varieties, do but represent a higher stage in mental develop- 
ment of the fundamental capacity of discriminating and eom- 
pariog involved in tlie most rudimentary stages. The rise into 

clearness and definiteness of ideas of relation, the severance 
of such relations from the related objects, which is the work 
preeminently attributable to thought, is but an explicit 
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unfolding of what is implicitly implied in the recognition 
of contents, together with their resemblances and differences, 
at all. So much for the activity in its earlier form ; let us 
now look at it in a relatively advanced stage of development. 
Analysis of it then yields certain well-marked features. In 
the first place, in thinking, as opposed to what is usually called 
perceiving, there is a characteristic inwardness or reflective- 
ness ; we appear to be in a less immediate, a less direct, 
relation with that to which our thinking refers than is the 
case in jperceiving. Thinking manifests itself as an essentially 
inner activity ; it presupposes, in other words, that there has 
been acquired such amount and kind of experience as renders 
the consciousness of itself on the part of the apprehending 
subject possible. Kant, therefore, is perfectly justified 
psychologically in connecting thought with self-conscious- 
ness. He errs only in treating the former as a derivative 
of the latter. As a matter of fact, consciousness of self 
and recognition in indefinite fashion of relations among the 
parts of presentative experience probably come about together ; 
they are mutually involved in one and the same set of mental 
conditions. In the second place, it is characteristic of thinking 
that it gives rise to products partaking of the nature of 
generality ; a thought is a general notion. Generalisation may 
be described roughly as the selection of a mark or feature, or 
of a combination of marks or features, and the liberation of the 
same from those accompanying elements with which it was 
originally presented. Such selection can only be effected if 
the means are already present of retaiuing and comparing 
directly given contents, and so of freeing them from the acci- 
dental concomitants in conjunction with which they originally 
appear. It depends for its exercise both upon the supply ot 
materials and upon the discrimination and recognition of 
relations amongst the materials offered in sense perception and 
imagination. Every relation recognised as such is by its very 
nature general in character ; it is ipso facto withdrawn (to a 
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certain extent at least, and ths extent rapidly inereasea) from 
those limitations attaching to it on the occasions of its initial 
presentation. Kant, then, again, is paychologieally correct in 
laying stress upon thought, aa the function of " bringing the 
synthesis involved in knowing to notions." Notions are 
psychologically the ways in which a thinking subject gradually 
becomes aware of unity and relatedness in the manifold of its 
experience, atid, correlatively, of its own unity and identity in 
apprehending the said manifold. Kant's mistake lay in speaking 
as though immediate sensuous data at once eaJled forth the 
categories, as ultimate and piimitive constituents of mind. 
In the third place, wherever we find thinking we find 
also a refei^nce to the real objective order of fact as con- 
trasted with the merely contingent sequence or coexistence 
of sense presentations and images. In the judgment, for 
example, " this stone is hard/* there is, no doubt, a conjunction 
of perceptive and i^presentative elements forming the content 
** a hai'd stone/* but the conjunction is further accompanied by 
the conception of a real objective connection, quite peculiar in 
kind, indicated by the form of the judgment^ which at once 
separates what is conjoined in the given content, and, at the 
same time, connects the separated elements in a manner wholly 
unlike that of their conjunction in immediate experience. 
Now, we may translate the phi'ase, objective validity, by the 
equivalent terms, universality and necessity, and assert it to 
be characteristic of thinking that its contents are conceived as 
universally and necessarily connected. They are taken to be 
independent of the particular act of thinking, to be the common 
property of every thinking mind^ to be related, therefore, in 
some way, to intelligence as such. Once more, then, psycho- 
logical analysis confirms Kant^s contention that universal and 
necessary notions are products of thought, and that objectivity 
is no other than the uecessary and universal way in which the 
manifold of experience is combined. It would question only 
the justification of regarding the objective reference as a 
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primordial characteristic of consciousness, and not rather as th© 
outcome, with thinking, of a complicated process of psychical 
development 

Accordingly^ if we extend our point of view, and take 
account of the earlier forms of mental existence, so far from 
being forced to abandon the transcendent^ theory, we are 
enabled to free it from many contradictions left standing m 
Kant's treatment. Thinking, we then see, is, in its more 
evolved form, essentially a composite act, depending for its 
various forms upon the pecnliarities of the matter on which 
it is exercised. Undoubtedly it is instnmiental, in mature 
intelligencej in referring each content of sense and imagination 
to the objective order that deterndnes the position of such 
content in the whole system of experience, and in developed 
thinking we invariably find this reference to the objective 
order of fact iis contrasted with the merely subjective play of 
the thinker*9 perceptions and ideas. Undoubtedly, it is through 
the operations of thought that we arrive at the clear and 
definite discernment of individual objects, with which we are 
prone to take for granted we start. We begin with what in 
strictness can be described as neither individual nor geoeraL 
Ey breaking up the composite and indeterminate mass of 
experience originully presented, we gradually amve at a 
recognition on the one hand of generalities and on the other 
hand of individual objects. Every fresh discrimination afforda 
the basis of a judgment, the subject of which is the particular 
object and the predicate the universal notion, and, through the 
synthesis thus effected (for subject and predicate are not more 
separated than united in the judgment), we form an idea of 
a particular object which possesses qualities or stands in 
relation. Every such judgment is^ in Kantian phraseology, 
at once analytical and sjiathetical — analytical, because it 
breaks up or sunders what in presentative experience is given 
in conjunction; synthetical, because it unites these separated 
elements and by so doing at once enricheB the subject and 
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^Specialises the generality which forms the predicate. The 
7hotiQ7i of an individual object, in contradistiaction to the 
transient perception of it, contains only thoae features which 
we regard as permanent, essential features, and which, iu 
mature experience, we seem, though erroueouslj, to apprehend 
directly. There could, however, never have come about 
this grade of consciousness, with which Kaut was really 
•dealing in his '' Deduction of the Categories " otherwise than 
as a result of development from the elementary fanetiou 
of diseriminating and comparing, and in the elementary 
function there were impHcitlj contained those features of 
unity and synthesis which are the necessary conditions of 
•oonscLous espeiience throughout Kightly, then, did Kant 
maintain that the initial fact in conscious experience is not 
mere passive receptivity, Eather is it in nature already 
akin to au act of judgment, in which there is at least involved 
AS a constituent what we, looking back upon it, may not unfitly 
describe as the affirmation, *' something is." But such primitive 
act of intelligence woidd contain no explicit reference of the 
content either to the object or to the subject. It wovdd 
■contain only implicitly and unrecognised the essential elements 
that later would enable the said reference to be made, 
Recognition, therefore, of objective relation, when at length 
in the course of evolution it is reached, is no new, superadded 
kind of apprehension. It is the natural development from 
the establishment in consciousness of the distinction between 
the discriminating activity and the content discriminated, a 
distinction w^hich in its crudest forms appears before the 
advent of what in psychology it is usual to call thinking, 
which, even then, has, as its correlative, the first dim emergence 
of self -consciousness on the part of the subject, and which 
becomes more intricate, more complex, with every step in the 
gradual advance to clearness and definiteness of self-knowledge* 
In the light of what has been said, one stock objection, 
urged from many sides, to the Kantian theory falls to the 
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ground. If Kant's assumption of a manifold of sense data^ 
as isolated and diacounected units, be admittedly a pure fiction, 
does not the whole of hia argxinieiitation, it is asked, suffer 
hopeleag and inevitable collapse ? We have seen how far thia 
is from being the case. But a further reply is permissible. 
Kant's reasoning was directed against a purely empirical theory 
of knowledge, and in that connection retains its validity. 
For sm^ely the question then remains — would not sense 
impressions necessarily be the unrelated particulars Kant 
depicts, iffhej were, aa the empiiicist assumes, nothing else 
than sense impressions ? As a mere impression, occurring at a 
particular moment in time, the event in question could not be 
anything else than separate and distinct, for that is involved in 
the very idea of impression. It is only because consciouBness 
never is wholly sensuous, only because it involves from the 
very beginning both unity of reference and capacity of dis^ 
criminating and comparing, neither of which constituents can 
be ascribed to sense^ that nexus and connection amongst 
sensuous contents are never absent. If it be urged that 
sensuous impressions would at least be connected as members 
of a temporal series, it is a fair rejoinder to insist with LotEe 
that there is the greatest difference imaginable between the 
succession of two representations and the awaT€7i€ss of such 
succession. In the latter sense alone can sequence be 
spoken of as a relation, and it, equally with the awareness of 
difference in the successive presentations, is certainly not a 
given sensuous fact^ but implies a mental act in character and 
essence allied with what we call thiuMng or judging. Of 
course^ if you put into sensation at the outset all the relations 
you want to get out of it in the end, it is no wonder if out of 
it all relations eome. Only in that case you have radically 
changed the idea of sensation, and endowed it witii the promise 
and potency of aU rational experience* A thorough-going 
empiricist, such as Hume, had at least too clear a conception 
of the character of bis data to admit the introduction 
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into them of features to which, as auch, they could show no 
claim, 

7. I seek, in conclusion, hriefly to indicate the ultimate 
conception of the world of experience to which these considera- 
tions seem to me to point* I have insisted upon the distinction 
between a psychical state as an event or occurrence of the inner 
lif e^ and the content of which in and through the psychical state 
we are aware. But now I wish to emphasise the view that 
the distinction is a distinction of thought and not of entities^ 
a distinction of aspect and not of separate modes of existing. 
It warrants in no way the inference too hastily hased upon it^ 
that there are two existing facts involved, on the one hand the 
mental state, on the other hand the content or presented objectw 
" It is/' as Dr. Adamson puts it» " a totally false abstraction, 
based on the analogy of our conception of external things, to 
give to the contents of these modes of apprehension a fictitious 
independence, and to identify the act of apprehension which 
makes them with a kind of inner vision directed upon them," * 
We, in our abstracting though t^ distinguish hearing from the 
sound heard, seeing from the object seen, and so on, and the 
distinction is, as we have seen, of first-rate significance and 
importance. But, at the same time, it is equally important to 
remember that there is no audible sound apart from hearing, or 
visible object apart from seeing ; the content is not except as 
apprehendedj the apprehension is not except as the apprehension 
of a content* To apply to contents or apprehended objects the 
predicate of existence at all seems to me wholly to mistake then* 
significance^ and to be probably the instance of hypostatising an 
abstraction that has wrought most mischief in philosophical 
speculation. The mental state exists — it occurs, and by its 
occurrence the subject is aware ; the content, on the other hand^ 
conceived of in abstraction from the mental state, is neither an 
existent nor an occurrence, but a portion of the wider whole to 

* AdamaoD, ibid^t ii, p. 67. 
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which we give the name of knowledge. The first m a phase of 
the ceaseless process of mutabilifcy characteristic of exiatence 
generallj; of the second, it may doubtless be said that it 
possesses pei-petnity and unchangeableness, that nothing can 
alter it, for the simple reason that it is not an existing fact to 
be operated on or affected in any way whatsoever. 

The problem here touched comes prominently forward in 
attempting to determine the exact significance attaching to 
the important Kantian conception of ** appearance " or 
** phenomenon/' The nse of the term by Kant is by no means 
free from ambiguity, but if we take the passages more strictly 
consonant with the transcendental point of view, there is little 
difficulty in extracting a precise and definite account of its 
meaning. By ''phenomenon" in all theae cases, is denoted a 
determinate content of sense perception, which, as apprehended, 
is placed in relation to other contents of sense perception, the 
relation in question being expressible through a general law or 
notion. Bnt no sooner is this definition obtained than it 
becomes evident, what, indeed, on transcendental principles 
ought never to be doubtful, that phenomenality, so conceived, 
cannot be regarded as given in and with the sensuous stimuli 
At the most, the constituent of the content for which sensation 
could be responsible would only be in part the quak, or concrete 
fiUing, of that which is determined as phenomenab Yet m 
defiance of his own principle that it is the act of thought or 
understanding which gives to presentations that centre of 
reference by which there comes about the awareness of a 
content at allj Kant is constantly falling back upon the 
dependent, constrained, given character of sense-affection to 
explain the fundamental characteristic of knowledge, the 
antithesis between the act of knowing and that which is 
known. Phenomena, he insists, are no more than presenta- 
tions, modifications of mind, and have, therefore, only a mental 
exiatenca Kow, the root of this contradiction is just the 
confusion between psychical state and content, from which 
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Kant, although he has done so much to save others, never 
wholly succeeded in saving himself. So long as the content 
known is assumed to be identical with the psychical state in 
and through which it is known, so long even as it is assumed 
to be identical with the nature, or a part of the nature, of 
that psychical state, there is scarcely a possibility of avoiding 
the ascription to such contents of a quasi-independent mode 
of existence no less baffling than the uncertain kind of being 
assigned by Plato to the world of sense particulars. It is, for 
instance, clearly not Kant's view that phenomena and the 
realm of things-in-themselves together form two parts of one 
world of existence, the term existence being applied in the 
same sense to each.* As constituting a tertium quid between 
the knowing mind and the sphere of the ultimately real, the 
realm of phenomena is, at least, " transcendentally ideal" — 
that is to say, its assumed mode of existence is toto genere 
distinct from the mode of existence characteristic of the two 
realities between which ic intervenes. Kant, then, if pressed, 
would have been compelled to admit the inconsistency a 
criticism of this sort brings to light. And such inconsistency 
can only be removed, (1) by distinguishing between the 
psychical state and the phenomenon, of which, in and through 
the psychical state, we are aware, and (2) by recognising that 

* Mr. Bradley is especially emphatic over his solution of the problem 
under consideration. To deny that appearances exist is, he says, " sheer 
nonsense " {Appearance and Reality, 1st ed., p. 132). Yet nothing can be 
clearer than that he too finds it utterly impossible to apply the term, 
existence, in the same sense to the Absolute (see, e.g,^ p. 317, note). It 
is also part of his doctrine that " an idea, if we use idea of the meaning," 
" cannot as such exist " {Logic, p. 8), and that " appearance is content not 
at one with its existence, a * what ' loosened from its * that ' " (-4. and R.y 
p. 187), and, therefore, one would suppose, ideal, and not existent* It is 
evident, I think, that the existence Mr. Bradley ascribes to phenomena 
follows as a consequence of his theory of judgment already discussed, 
and that it confirms what is said above. For if an idea, as meaning, 
is part of the character or nature of an existent psychical state, it is 
difficult to see how such idea can lose its existence even though it be 
"cut oflf " from the whole to which it originally belonged. 

L 
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the phenomenon does not as such exist, but is an orderly 
and connected way in which conscious minds, in and through 
their existent psychical states, have experience. 

Eelinquishing, now, the conception of the thing-in-itself as 
an excrescence on the Kantian system, we find ourselves left 
with the conception of a multiplicity of minds, forming parts 
of an existing universe, together with the experience, of which, 
in and through, their existing states, such minds are conscious. 
Considered in abstraction from the experience to which it gives 
rise, the existing universe resolves itself, so far as I can see, 
into a system of mechanism — psychical mechanism it well 
may be, but mechanism nevertheless which qud mechanism is 
reality reduced to its lowest and least significant terms. As 
such, it does not directly report itself in knowledge, for the 
very purpose of the mechanism is to reveal a meaning other 
than itself, a system of truth which is not a mere pictorial 
redupUcation of the means in and through which it comes to 
be. The contents or apprehended objects of knowledge have 
indeed a reality of their own, but it is a reality not to be 
identified with existence in the sense in which we apply that 
word to the mechanical agency which occasions them. It need 
not, however, in any way belittle or impoverish our conception 
of the world of experience to deny to it that kind of reality 
which we ascribe to mechanism, whether regarded as physical 
or psychical. For the reality that does attach to it is of a 
higher and worthier order. It is the reality of meaning, of 
validity, of value. Just as the reality of RaphaePs Sistine 
Madonna is not to be gauged by the mineral and other 
ingredients which compose the colours on its canvas, the ochre 
and chrome and bitumen and the rest, but rather by the 
thoughts and ideas and feelings which these are the means 
of awakening in the mind of the beholder, so the reality of 
consciousness is not to be gauged by the processes and events 
which serve to awaken the contents of which it is aware. 
" It is," says Herbart, " an old error to conceive of knowledge 
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as a copy of that which exists,"* and he rightly points to Kaut 
as the thinlcer who erttirely broke away from that ancient 
pi'ejiidice. The Copemicau change was, indeed, much more 
radical than even its author himself imagined* It amounted^ 
in short, to the subordination of the sphere of existence, in 
rank and degree of reality, to the sphere of knowledgCj which, 
m far from being a faint, more or less imperfect image of 
the former, had a nature of its own to manifest and laws of 
its own to obey. Why, indeed, should we suppose that the 
sole office of intalligeHce is to serve as a sort of mirror or 
photogiaphic plate, upon which the outlines of the machinery 
that generates it are being continually tlirown afresh in mmla 
smtdoTwm ?f Adapting the language of Lotze, one might ask 
why, instead of setting np mechanism as the goal to which 
all our efiforts of knowledge should he directed, we should not 
rather look upon tlie splendour of light and sound, and of 
sentient experience generally, not to mention the higher 
achievements of the theoretical and practical reason, as the 
end which all the dispositions of mechanism, whose obscurity 
we deplore, are designed to realise. *' What pleases us in the 
drama that we see developed before us on the stage is the 
poetical idea and its inherent heauty; no one would expect 
to enhance this enjoyment, or discern a profounder truth, if he 
could indulge in an examination of the machineiy that effects 
the changes of scenery and illumination ; no one, while taldng 
in the meaning of the spoken words, desires a distinct know- 
ledge of the physical processes by which the organism of the 
actors produces the resonant vibrations of their voices, or 
initiates the motion of their expressive gestures. The course 
of the universe is such a drama; its essential truth is the 



"^ Herljart*s Werle (Hartenstein), iii, 1, p. 3. 

t As a matter of fact, the analogy would not hold, for the mirror and 
pliotographie plate subserve a far more Ui^eful purpose tbaa that of dis- 
playing the details of their own structure, 

L 2 
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meaning set forth so as to be intelligible to the mind; but 
the other, which we would often so fain know, and in which, 
deceived by prejudice, we first of all seek the true being of 
things, is nothing else than the framework on which rests the 
alone momentous actuality of the fair appearance. : . . . We 
should not gain, but lose, if we had to sacrifice the radiant 
splendour of colour and light, the power and sweetness of 
tones, the fragrance of odours, in order to be consoled with 
receiving, in exchange for this vanished world of beauty, the 
most accurate acquaintance with vibrations moving with more 
or less velocity in this and that direction." * 

From the point of view I have here been taking, we obtain 
a significance for the phrase "transcendental" more extended 
and distinctive than meets us in the usage of Kant. In 
contrast to a psychological investigation which endeavours to 
trace the successive mental states in and through which 
knowledge makes its appeaituice in the individual mind, a 
transcendental inquiry would concern itself with knowledge 
as transcending the particular mechanism giving rise to it, and 
with the necessary laws and conditions upon which knowledge 
in its own realm depends, and to which it conforms. The 
fundamental antithesis for philosophy would be, not that 
between appearance and reality, but that between conscious 
experience and the mechanism in and through which conscious 
experience realises itself. Experience consists of a system 
of contents or meanings, common to individual minds on 
account of the ultimate Unity of Consciousness, which is 
the logical ground and basis of knowledge. What we call 
existence, on the other hand, is the mechanism which 
provides the agency, the occurrence, that gives rise to the 
apprehension of specific contents at specific moments of an 
individual mind's development. It seems to me anything but 
contradictory to speak of such mechanism as psychical in 

* Lotze, Microcosmua, Eng. trans., i, p. 352. 
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nature, in the case both of individual minds and of so-called 
physical events, for I make little doubt that could we, as 
external observers, inspect the processes of the former and 
translate them into objects of knowledge, they too would 
present themselves to us as physical We have no means of 
viewing the mechanism of what we call material nature from 
the inside, any more than we have of viewing the mechanism of 
individual minds from the outside. When we present to our- 
selves a mental state as an object, just that which is specifically 
characteristic of it, viz., its doublesidedness as related both to 
the subject knowing and to the content known, eludes obser- 
vation, and it really comes before us in the aspect of a material 
thing. It is, then, far from a capricious play of fancy to 
venture the supposition that the inner being of physical events 
similarly evades us. 

To determine in what way existence and experience are 
ultimately connected would be, on the theory I have been 
trying to sketch, the culminating problem of Metaphysics. 
An ultimate dualism between them we already see is 
precluded. Existence must in so far at least conform to 
the nature of experience as to furnish the framework in and 
through which a developing system of knowledge and morality 
is possible. That, however, is one thing ; it is quite another 
to maintain either that knowledge or experience is an existing 
entity or that existence consists in being experienced or known. 
Even Berkeley is forced to the admission tliat a mind, as an 
existent, cannot be presented as an object of experience ; ideas, 
he says, " cannot represent unto us, by way of image or likeness, 
that which acts." Some "notion" of mental operations he 
thinks we may obtain, apparently by way of reasoning or 
inference, yet their existence consists " not in being perceived, 
but in perceiving." Berkeley, probably, scarcely realised the 
greatness of the issue he had thus raised, but at this point of 
his thinking he came very near to formulating the precise 
problem which the philosophy of Kant has bequeathed to us. 
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VIL— THE RELATION OF LOGIC TO PSYCHOLOGY 
WITH SPECIAL EEFERENCE TO THE VIEWS OF 
DR. BOSANQUET. 

By W. R. BoYCE Gibson. 

My original intention in taking Dr. Bosanquet's "Logic" as 
subject was to make a general review of the whole work, 
partly critical, though mainly and essentially appreciative. 
In the course of this rash endeavour to do justice in a short 
paper to a treatment of Logic so peculiarly rich and suggestive, 
I found myself falling back upon three fundamental problems, 
— the problem of logical development, the problem of the 
logical universal, and the relation of Logic to Psychology. 
Of these three problems only the third is treated of, or rather 
touched on, in this paper. The selection to which I have been 
thus driven by the spirit of Specialisation is unfortunate to 
this extent, that it emphasises more especially my critical 
attitude towards Dr. Bosanquet's work, whereas a treatment 
of the logical universal would have brought out my deep 
indebtedness to it. Through the firm grip of the category 
of systematic identity which it shows. Dr. Bosanquet's " Logic,? 
with its superb theory of Inference, undoubtedly takes the 
student much beyond the point reached by Dr. Sigwart, the 
guiding idea of whose work — the ideal of logical necessity — 
just lacks this systematic character. 

With respect to Dr. Bosanquet's conception of logical 
development, I may perhaps be permitted just to venture an 
opinion. I have failed to see that the development is, in any 
intelligible sense, objective. It is not a time-evolution, an 
impossible suggestion, though continuously urged upon the 
reader by the author's language ; nor is it a piece of tran- 
scendental dialectic, at least not in Hegel's sense, if we are 
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to trust Professor Pringle-Pattison's interpretation * for the 
evolution of the forms of judgment is not presented as an 
evolution taiva/rds, but as an evolution of and within the 
concrete universal. Dr. Bosanquet's evolutional method seems 
to me to be in fact only a metaphorical way of recording, in 
the terms of a time-evolution, the systematic placing of a 
variety of thought-forms, according to the degree and manner 
in which they express a certain logical ideal, the ideal of 
systematic identity. 

I am not quite sure whether Dr. Bosanquet would accept 
this suggestion as to his real meaning,! but the interpretation 
in no way minimises the importance of the conception as 
applied in the " Logic." It is no small achievement to have 
taken over into logical method the notion of continuity, and 
to have applied it powerfully and consistently and with endless 
fertility of resource. Dr. Bosanquet has now familiarised us — 
to our great profit — with a type of analysis which by dint 
of scrutinising its object for traces of forward-looking tendencies 
and divergencies enables the object, so to speak, to appoint its 
own natural successor in the logical series. Our last word 
here also is one of indebtedness and gratitude. 

I pass on now to the main subject of to-night*s paper : the 
relation of Logic to Psychology. 

The question of Abstraction raises many important problems 
as to its meaning and legitimate use, but perhaps the most 
pressing of these bears on the question of the extent to 
which it is lawful to apply it in shaping the subject-matter 
for the dififerent sciences of mind. Let me illustrate by a 
reference to the Science of Psychology as conceived by 
Professor James. 



* Of, Hegdianism and Personality P Lecture III. 

t Cf. Dr. Bosanquet's Preface to the Logic. "I think, however, 
that systematic form is essential to clear exposition and to really 
effective criticism, and I have not supposed that my work will be 
considered as a system in any other sense than that thus imphed." 
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The epistemological difficulties into wliich Professor James 
is led in his treatment of Psychology seem to me to have 
their sole origin in an illegitimate use of Ahstraction, the 
purport of which is essentially embodied in the frank con- 
fession that the psychologist's attitude towards cognition 
must be a thoroughgoing dualism. Professor James seems 
to think that the only definite consequence that flows from 
the adoption of this position is that mind knowing and thing 
known must be treated as irredticible. In an obvious and 
useful sense this is no doubt true, and is certainly not the 
really damaging consequence of the original admission, to 
wit that it entirely cancels one of the elements in the very act 
of positing it, an abstraction which cuts off any possibility 
of connection between Psychology and Theory of Knowledge. 
If "mind knowing" is not to be a "thing known," it is 
obviously unknowable, and in the light of this transparent 
truism it is a foregone conclusion that consistent reflection will 
lead the author of this distinction to the explicit confession 
that the knower is unknowable and can be grasped only as a 
postulate. But this is not a further result ; it is explicit in the 
very terms of the dualistic presupposition. As Professor James 
aptly puts it, Psychology so understood is no longer a Science of 
Consciousness but a Science of Sciousness — the " con " being 
naturally de trop where only one element is left bo consider. 

Now this abstraction certainly leads to one real advantage, 
to the possibility, the necessity indeed, of treating its product 
by the established methods of Natural Science. Just in so far 
as this is possible in dealing with facts of mind. Professor 
James's treatment is no doubt conspicuously successful, and 
I am further persuaded that Professor James pursues a right 
instinct, after reducing Consciousness to an adjectival condition, 
in attaching it to the body. The goal towards which the 
dualistic starting-point leads seems to me to be undoubtedly 
a physiological psychology. But it is not a physiological 
psychology that can have any bearing on the problem of 
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Knowledge, and it is just when we want to know what 
Psychology can tell as about Knowledge that we realise the 
insufficiency of this abstract, empirical treatment of the subject. 

The epistemological difficulty, on the impracticable basis 
adopted by Professor James, is sharply felt so soon as we 
realise that in order that the state of Consciousness may not 
be divorced from all content, it must be allowed its object. 
We are thus left with an object conscious of an object. The 
great chapter on the Stream of Thought is burdened throughout 
by this defect. The Stream of Thought, as Professor James 
treats it, is not a stream of objects cognised but a stream of 
cognitions. It is the knower surreptitiously introduced, only 
to be treated in violation of its nature, as the thing known. 

We get into similar difficulties if we start from the sub- 
jective side of experience. Struck by the intimate " feltness " 
of the experiencing process itself we may be led on to insist 
that our so-called subjective states of feeling, knowing and 
willing cannot by their very nature be conceived as objects. 
When we think of the self as knower, making it our object, the 
self thus thought of is not the real self that experiences, but 
only the object of a thinking experience of the subject. My 
knowledge of an experience of mine can never be a substitute 
for that experience itself. So runs many a modern attempt to 
do justice to the rights of tlie subject, leaving us with the 
disquieting conclusion that we can experience subjectively what 
we are absolutely precluded from ever knowing at all. May 
we not, however, justly relieve ourselves of this paradox by 
concluding that this subjective view commits an error of 
abstraction, the counterpart of that committed by the merely 
objective Psychology ? For is it not an attempt to investigate 
the knower as self-existent apart from his knowledge, the 
thing known being cancelled out of existence throughout the 
discussion ? 

The moral of these attempts at establishing Psychology on 
a one-sided basis seems simply to be this, that an abstract 
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Psychology cannot furnish a starting-ground for a Science of 
Knowledge. If Psychology is to be of any direct service to 
Logic and the Theory of Knowledge, it must be set on 
a concreter footing. Its subject-matter must be concrete 
individual experience. How such a science can be adequately 
developed remains a problem, but there seems no evading it. 
In a Psychology like that of Professor Stout's, where the 
problem of mental activity is treated in closest conjunction 
with the control exercised over it by its object, we have the 
most satisfactory approach to such a science with which I am 
familiar. 

Before proceeding to connect this discussion with Dn 
Bosanquet'9 treatment of Logic in relation to Psychology, I 
would like to emphasise the main consequence that seems to 
me to follow from the adoption of this experience-basis in 
Psychology. It gives to Psychology a participation in the 
same subject-matter as belongs by right to Logic and Meta- 
physic, and indeed to any Science that calls itself a Science of 
Mind. All have the same content and differ only in point of 
view, i.e,, in ideal and method. I say " point of view," because 
this is the customary device for allowing difference of treatment 
over the same matter, and I cannot see clearly why the device 
should not be respected. It must, of course, be respected if 
we are to keep up these traditional distinct ious between the 
various mental sciences, but it has sometimes struck home to 
me that the interests of mental science would be really better 
consulted if philosophers cared less about the limits between 
the mental sciences and their several encroachments one upon 
the other, and rested their division of labour on difference of 
proUem, Helmholz, writing on the eye, does not hesitate to 
make the differences between Mathematics, Physics, Physiology, 
and Psychology subservient to the effective treatment of hia 
problem, and I cannot see why philosophers should be less- 
anxious to bring Psychology, Logic, Ethic, and Metaphysic 
into sympathetic co-operation with each other. The project 
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is a strictly feasible one once a community of basis is reached 
in some accepted view of experience which does justice both to 
the unity and the difference of the subject and the object, and 
I am sure it would be much more stimulating to the student of 
mental science to be set to work up problems in toto instead of 
in section as the present custom of studying the Sciences apart 
obliges them to do. But whether we differentiate the mental 
sciences according to problem or point of view, their solidarity 
is guaranteed once the common basis is conceded. In particular 
Psychology is no longer separated off by its lack of objective 
reference from the normative and objective Mental Sciences, 
Logic, Theory of Knowledge, and Metaphysic. The objective 
reference is as essential to the concretely based Psychology 
as it is to the philosophies of mind. In Professor Stout's 
Psychology, for instance, "meaning" is the psychological 
equivalent for objective reference. It is the object that 
acquires meaning for the subject. James's distinction, again, 
between the subjective structural aspect of feeling and the 
objective functional aspect of cognition, " the two aspects in 
which all mental facts without exception can be taken," really 
comes to the same thing. " Every feeling," we read, " is at the 
same time a bit of Knowledge," and this bit of Knowledge is 
just the objective reference of the feeling. 

It seems to me a fundamentally unfortunate fact that the 
distinction between image and objective reference insisted on 
by Mr. Bradley in the tirst chapter of the Principles of Logic 
should have been practically adopted by Dr. Bosanquet as 
running parallel with the distinction between Psychology and 
Logic. 

Psychology, we read, " treats of the course of ideas and 
feelings." * The psychical life, as psychology studies it, is made 
up of a stream of psychical occurrences, of momentary psychical 

^ The Essentials ofZogiCj p. 4. 
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states, "a stream of ideas and feelings taking place in our 
several heads." * " It is quite true," we read, " that the actual 
presentations of this room, which each of us has in his head at 
this moment, are all different from each other, and different 
from any which we have had before, and shall ever have again. 
They are perishing existences, wholly mental, and each of them 
when past is irrecoverably gone. That is the property of a 
presentation within the course of • consciousness. It is a 
particular, ' perishing existence.' Psychology deals then with 
the mere course of consciousness, the mere stream of presen- 
tation, it deals with the psychical state qua event and not qud 
meaning. Where meaning comes in, objective reference, ideal 
construction, we have passed out of Psychology into Logic." t 

This, as I take it, is — or was — Dr. Bosanquet's view of 
Psychology. It is so Heraclitean in its spirit that the Platonic 
query naturally suggests itself — Can there be any science at all 
of these particular, perishing existences ? It has been clearly 
recognised by the Avenarian school, by Avenarius himself, 
Petzoldt, Mach, and others, % that this psychological Atomism 
can become a science only by first postulating a rigid psycho- 
physical parallelism and then making the laws of the nervous 
system the dominating principle of Psychology. This is, of 
course, a rediictio ad absurdum of the Psychology that rests 
upon the particular, perishing existence. And Dr. Bosanquet at 
least is quite aware of this. Atomism, he tells us, cannot take 
us any further than A is A — that is, cannot take us a step 
beyond our starting-point in any direction. § 

But Dr. Bosanquet characterises the point of view of Psycho- 
logy as artificial. || He admits, indeed insists on the fact that 
psychical occurrence and objective reference are distinguishable 

* The Essentials of LogiCy p. 17. t Ihid.^ p. 21. 

X So Dr. Bosanquet himself refers to the psychological consciousness 
as " the consciousness attached to our body." Essentials, p. 17 ; cf, also 
The Psychology of the Moral Self, ch. x. 

§ The Psychology of the Moral Self, p. 21. || Essentials, p. 11. 
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by abstraction only.* In considering an idea as a psychical 
occurrence we simply abstract from its meaning. He confesses 
that it is impossible to point to a referenceless psychical image 
as forming " any recognisable part of our mental furniture, for 
every such part which can be described and indicated by a 
general name is something more than a psychical image." t If 
there were such a thing as pure feeling or pure sensation, that 
would be the pure psychical state as a concrete part of mind. 

This view of the matter suggests to me the following 
reflections : — (1) Psychology so conceived is purely sensa- 
tionaUstic. Its subject-matter is strictly limited to feelings 
and sensations, or, in the case of perceptions and ideas, to the 
abstract sensory element in such perception or idea. Of the 
two aspects which James ascribes to every psychical state, one 
only comes under the ken of this Psychology, namely, the 
feeling-aspect The cognition -aspect must be taken up in toto 
by Logic. To say that Logic or the Theory of Knowledge does 
Tiot deal with the genesis of psychical states is simply to make 
a separate science of Mental Development dealing with the 
acquisition of meaning and skill. For how can an atomistic, 
sensationalistic Psychology deal with the problem of a con- 
tinuous development ? Moreover (2) it hardly seems consistent 
to refer to this stringless time-series of pure feelings and 
abstract sensory elements as a stream of occurrences at all. 
How can an abstract sensory element be called an occurrence ? 

A third reflection suggests itself of a more deep-reaching 
character. To what extent does this recognition that psychical 
occurrence and objective reference are not existentially inde- 
pendent affect the epistemological problem ? 

We have seen that the conception of the course of 
individual consciousness — more correctly the course of the 
consciousness of the nervous system — of which the elements 
are perishing psychical occurrences, leads strictly to an 

* LogiCy p. 5. t The Essentials of Logic, p. 74. 
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atomistic, sensationalistic view of the science that treats of it, 
and logically to its subordination to Experimental Physiology. 
I do not think that there is any other issue to the situation if 
accepted with all its logical implications. It is customary, 
however, in the case of those who define Psychology in this 
way, to introduce surreptitiously the element of " meaning " or 
*' reference " into their subsequent treatment of the subject — 
an intrusion which quite alters the whole position. Thus we 
find Dr. Bosanquet insisting that if a Philosophy is built up 
out of this mere Psychology it will take the form of Subjective 
Idealism, the essence of Subjective Idealism lying in the 
ascription to the world of Knowledge of properties which are 
only true of the stream of presentation.* It is true that the 
objective reference in the case of Subjective Idealism stops 
short of the recognition of a world of objects which still persist 
and interact when the personal consciousness is withdrawn 
and cannot therefore be identified with that objective reference 
which in Dr. Bosanquet's view is the raison d'etre of Logic; 
but a reference beyond the mere unmeaning feeling is essential 
for the existence of any philosophical view of the universe, so 
that Subjective Idealism is at bottom as illegitimate an issue 
of the psychological position as accepted by Dr. Bosanquet as 
is the Objective Idealism which he favours. 

I am far from objecting to these surreptitious enlargements 
of the original boundaries of Psychology. Had Dr. Bosanquet 
accepted the " stream of presentation " as an adequate repre- 
sentation of mind as it concretely is qua real event, then the 
epistemological question would be wholly insoluble. Know- 
ledge would not only be an illusion, but it would be impossible 
to explain how it could be an illusion. On the view of 
Psychology which Dr. Bosanquet takes there is, as he himself 
admits, no getting beyond A is A, and therefore no possibility 
of Knowledge, so that if the "is" of the mental life were 

* EssentiaU of Logic, p. 20. 
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exhaustively considered in this Psychology, the familiar question 
"How can the Consciousness which consists in a stream of 
particular perishing existences be also the Consciousness which 
apprehends an objective world of Eeality, in the form of 
Knowledge ? " could only be answered by insisting that the 
suggested transition from atomic feelings to systematic know- 
ledge was in the nature of things impossible, or at least 
logically inexplicable. 

The fact is that an irresistible dialectic compels Dr. 
Bosanquet to give up the abstract conception of Psychology 
with which he starts. The process of illicit abstraction is 
analogous to what happens when we stretch a tough elastic 
string. So long as we consciously hold the ends apart, then, 
though the tension may be irksome, we at least maintain our 
original intention ; but once we let one end of the string slip 
away from us, there ensues a more or less speedy return to 
the normal position. So it is with Dr. Bosanquet's " artificial " 
view of Psychology. The "is" of the mental life is by that 
artifice torn asunder into a mere subjective feeling element 
and an objective meaning and value element, and the former 
relegated to Psychology as the whole content of the stream 
of presentation. But by the time the epistemological question 
is fairly broached, we find that the " is " of the mental life has 
reverted to its natural constitution. We find that the whole 
world, for each of us, is our course of Consciousness, in so far 
as this is regarded as a system of objects which we are obliged 
to think.* In a word, the "objective" is in the individual 
Consciousness, though it is identified with something beyond 
the individual Consciousness.t But if the objective is in the 
individual's thought, then the Science which professes to deal 
with the course of Consciousness should surely include this 
objective element within its scope, and Dr. Bosanquet's comment 
that the objective world may be introduced into Psychology, 

* Essentials of LogiCy p. 14. t Ibid,, p. 11. 
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but only as a thought, seems to me to be just an unfortunate 
relapse into that abstract Psychology from which the unconscious 
dialectic of his own reflection was in process of saving him. 

The problem of the relation of Logic to Psychology appears 
to me to be intimately bound up with the shape we give to the 
important epistemological problem concerning the regulative 
factor in Knowledge. 

So long as Logic is severed from its psychological basis the 
essentially logical conceptions of " purpose " and " ideal " are 
practically ignored. The logical crux is made to turn on the 
opposition between content and form with regard to this 
regulative function, avoiding thereby the deeper opposition 
between the regulative functions of content and of purpose. 

Now it is quite possible to be in perfect sympathy with the 
arguments in favour of the rights of content against those 
of mere form {e,g., the a priori category), and yet feel that 
injustice is done to the claims of purpose. The Voluntarist 
standing on psychological ground may be as true an Anti- 
Formalist as the Intellectualist who is indifferent to his 
psychological basis. 

But the opposition between content and form seems to me 
to be less fundamental than the opposition between the deter- 
minative function of content and of ideal. Are we determined 
in our thinking by interest, purpose, ideal, or by the reality we 
think ? Is logical thinking in particular guided by a logical 
Ideal, or is it the content of conception, judgment, and reasoning 
which guides the reflective processes ? 

I am strongly of opinion that of the two types of Modern 
Idealism, the Objective and the Voluntaristic, it is the 
Voluntaristic which does most justice to the parts played in 
Knowledge by content and ideal respectively. I am not quite 
sure what the Objective Idealist does with the Ideal, but I am 
quite sure of the important part attributed to the " content " 
by the Voluntarist. I fancy that the tendency with Objective 
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Idealism is to include the Ideal or standard of Thought within 
Reality itself, and that this tendency shows itself in the 
assumption that the Ideal really exists in realised form prior to 
its realisation. The Ideal, so the argument seems to me to 
run, is certainly not subjective in origin : it must be objective, 
and therefore coalesces with the objective content which 
thought refers to as Reality. 

Of course, once the term " Ideal " ceases to be used at all 
and we have to choose between " content " and " idea severed 
from its ideal," the theory that it is the content which determines 
thought and not any subjective form which goes as it were 
to meet the content from without, initially alien and external 
to it, would meet with the Voluntarisms reluctant approval, 
reluctant, because he would still be sighing after his vanished 
Ideal. But is there any reason for dwarfing the importance of 
the regulative idea in Philosophy with which the term Ideal is 
so honourably connected ? Does its use by the Voluntarist, 
for instance, lead to any injustice to the content of thought and 
its power over thought ? Far from this being the case, I repeat 
that to me it is only from the Voluntaristic standpoint that 
full justice seems done to the rights both of Ideal and of content. 
The individuars thinking is presented to us from this stand- 
point as regulated, inspired, guided by its internal purpose, or 
Ideal, and on the other hand controlled^ objectively controlled 
by the content. The regulative idea is thus preserved intact 
without loss of the conception of control by the object. I 
doubt, for instance, whether anyone has done more than 
Professor Stout has done in pressing home the truth that 
abstract thought does not imply freedom from the control of 
the object with which the thought is concerned. By way of 
illustration, I take the following, which reproduces the gist of 
a lecture of Professor Stout's I once had the privilege of 
attending. " Ideal construction — ix., that form of mentally con- 
structing reality which proceeds by trains of ideas — is not a 
merely subjective process, a process solely under its own 

M 
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control, save just at that point where it touches on this world 
of sense-experience. It is essentially and throughout an ideal 
experiment, the characteristic of an experiment being that the 
object experimented on both controls and is controlled by the 
experimenter. The experimenter can control the conditions 
under which the experiment shall take place, but the issue of 
the experiment is completely determined by the nature of the 
object experimented on. No amount of control over the con- 
ditions can keep dry gunpowder from exploding when a lighted 
match is applied to it. So in the ideal experiments in which 
ideal construction consists. The experimenter here exercises 
over his object, the world, the great controlling force of 
abstraction; the object, on the other hand, is continually 
controlling the thinker by the mere fact that it is what it 
is and not what the thinker would like it to be. Abstraction 
therefore does not take the thinker even temporarily beyond 
the reach of the object he has to explain. It is a process 
determined throughout by the requirements of the object 
and not by mere subjective convenience. We do not pass 
away from objects in making or in following up abstrac- 
tions, but only from certain aspects of those objects which 
happen to be irrelevant to the inquiry." Such an account of 
the control exercised over thought by its content certainly 
yields no less to the object than the striking pages on the 
same subject by Professor Henry Jones, a representative of 
Objective Idealism, in his criticism of the Philosophy of Lotze 
[pp. 348-354], wherein he urges that *' the reality which we are 
said to ' encounter in perception ' is carried over into conception 
in aU effective or genuine thought, and guides that process." 

I proceed to illustrate the distinction between the Intellec- 
tualist, metaphysically grounded Logic and the Voluntaristic, 
psychologically grounded Logic by a brief discussion of 
Dr. Bosanquet's view of the ultimate subject of the Judgment. 

The general reference to Eeality as the ultimate subject, 
in so far as it simply implies insistence on the objective and 
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systematic character of the reference, can provoke no possible 
objection, but when we find it insisted on again and again that 
the Eeality referred to is " Reality as a whole," we are filled 
with perplexity, none the less keen that the expression seems 
to occasion no misgivings whatsoever to the author himself. 
The only definite apology for the expression that I have come 
across occurs in a footnote on p. 78 of the larger Logic, To 
the statement that "the ultimate subject of the perceptive 
judgment is the real world as a whole," the footnote supplies 
the following commentary: "Analysis and cross-examination 
readily verify this as a fact. After admitting any judgment to 
be true, you cannot deny its modifying effect on any portion 
whatever of your real world, i.e., it has been admitted of the 
real world as a whole." It is hard to believe that Dr. Bosanquet 
intends this as any elucidation. If, as he has himself so 
ingeniously pointed out, it is illegitimate to argue from *' We 
do not know it to be impossible " to " It is possible," it is 
surely still more precarious to infer " Not only is it possible 
but we admit it as true." 

I cannot resist the conclusion that the question as to the 
ultimate nature of the judgment is quite insoluble apart from 
any reference to the purpose of the judger, for apart from such 
reference, how is the logical requirement of relevance to be 
guaranteed ? 

We surely gain a much firmer basis for determining the 
meaning of the term "ultimate" when we start from the 
psychological analysis of judgment, as given, e.g., by Professor 
Stout. 

After defining the subject of the judgment as the previous 
qualification of the general topic or universe of discourse to 
which the new qualification supplied by the predicate is attached, 
we read that the ultimate subject is always the universe of 
discourse.* 

* Analytic Psychology^ II, p. 214. 

M 2 
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Now this universe of discourse may no doubt exist in thp 
speaker's mind in very indeterminate form, as an apperceiving 
system or total disposition of the vaguest kind, the office of the 
judgment being precisely through the predication to make the 
topic one degree more explicit. 

' The ultimate subject, from the logician's point of view, can 
of course be nothing so indeterminate as this. I should define 
it as the psychological subject so reconstructed as to be 
systematically relevant to the further determination conveyed 
by the predicate. It is the psychological subject stripped of 
its accidentals, and rendered determinate in such a way as best 
to answer the purpose of the speaker ; or, in other words, the 
apperceptive system or universe of discourse logically trans- 
formed in the sense of being completely adapted to the 
apperceived notion conveyed by the predicate, hence released 
from such significance as is accidental to the purport of the 
predication, and the relevant residue so organised as to 
bring out the purport of the predication as transparently as 
possible. 

The logical unity of the judgment seems to me to be bound 
up with this voluntaristic ideal of relevancy. In so far as I 
include irrelevancies in the subject of my statement, I run 
counter to the meaning and purport it is the function of the 
judgment to render more explicit. Take, for instance, the 
judgment " This house is my home." If I attempt to bring 
in Alaska into the logical scheme of my subject, I can only do 
so by entirely falsifying my meaning, '* This house which in 
some dim, unstateable way is bound up with the fortunes of 
Alaska, is favoured by the same sun and moon, rolls incessantly 
along with it about the common terrestrial axis, &c., is my 
home. The unity of the judgment, so far as it implies harmony 
between subject and predication, is broken by the incongruous 
introduction into the judgment of an element out of touch with 
the speaker's purpose. A home so depersonalised would na 
longer be a home. 
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On this view of a logical elaboration based on relevancy to 
purposQ, the logical subject is essentially determinate. It is 
an organised whole all the parts of which are, as it were, 
polarised by the meaning of the predicate so as to converge 
in one direction towards one common mark, and are not only 
convergently organised but explicitly formulated. 

This determinateness of the logical subject comes out with 
peculiar sharpness in the case of judgments that embody 
scientific observations. Here the logical ideal is to define 
what one is observing as accurately as possible. 

E,g., " This grass is green." "What is " this grass " ? What 
kind of grass ? What shade of grass ? The ultimate logical 
subject here, ultimate from the point of view of the scientific 
purpose, is a mental reconstruction of what is given to sense 
of such a kind that all the vagueiiess of the sense-perception 
is eliminated. It is the " this " rendered as determinate as its 
own nature will allow. Far from being " Eeality as a whole,'' 
it is the logically refined residuum of the given sense-perception. 
And to make it more than this is to stultify the purpose. We 
would propose then, as typical of the volimtaristic point of 
view, to define the ultimate logical subject as the subject 
elaborated into complete relevance with the further deter- 
mination conveyed by the predicate. 

« * * « * 

I would like in conclusion to venture some remarks- of a 
general, almost personal, kind. The critical tone of this paper 
may liave left the impression that its writer holds the rift 
among Idealists to be more serious than it really is. I consider, 
on the contrary, that the times were never more hopeful. We 
have seen, in the notion of systematic coherency, a principle 
applied with singular success in many branches of inquiry — 
especially when allied with the development idea — and the 
standing problem of the One in the Many has ceased in the 
light of it to perplex us so much. The interpretative power 
of the idea of Organic Unity has surely gone a long way 
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towards encouraging us to believe that Philosophy has both 
found and verified a category worthy of her pretensions. 

But are there not problems looming ahead, indeed close upon 
us to-day, for whose solution we need a category still more 
deep-reaching and convincing than that of the organic unity 
of Self-Consciousness as at present understood, a category that 
will reconcile the conflicting claims of Monists and Pluralists, 
Gnostics and Pragmatists, Absolute and Personal Idealists, 
the World and the Individual ? Even Professor Eoyce's great 
attempt appears to me to fall short of the present require- 
ments of Philosophy in this respect. I cannot but think that 
the present tendency of the two wings of Idealism to emphasise 
each its own point of view to the temporary obscuration of 
the other is the surest means for bringing into clear light the 
conflicting facts for whose reconciliation this concreter category 
is wanted. We seem to be approaching that deeper insight 
into the meaning of Self-Consciousness — Social Self-Conscious- 
ness, Divine Self- Consciousness — by the fruitful method of 
analysing and emphasising more penetratingly its main con- 
flicting aspects, and thereby laying the foundations for the 
concreter synthesis of to-morrow. In the meantime I cannot 
but think that much would be gained if the Pluralists or 
Voluntarists, among whom for progressive purposes I would 
provisionally class myself — keeping, I hope, an open, 
reflective eye on the larger issues — could but frankly recog- 
nise that the pluralistic postulate cannot be insisted on as 
ultimate, and that the function of the Pluralism of to-day is 
just to prepare for a more fruitful Monism of the right kind 
which shall do adequate logical justice to the moral claim of 
Personality to be free, and creative, within limits, both of its 
own destiny and the destiny of the world it inherits. 
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In the discussion on Professor Boyce Gibson's paper, the 
following remarks by Professor Beenaed Bosaijqtjet were 
read: — 

I should like just to thank Dr, Boyce Gibson for his kindly 
references to my Logic, and to add suggestions on two or three 
of the points %\^hich he has touched. I welcome the closing 
explanation of the true position of the Pluralist. 

1. Is the development of the Logical system a Time- 
evolution ? I think the problem of a time-evolution is apt 
to be inconsiderately pressed both against Hegel and against 
lesser writers. Primarily, I suppose one meant, connection is 
connection, and a connected whole woidd, if nothing hindered 
it, be real as a system, not in time. But as, for some reason 
which we cannot explain, nothing complete can exist all at 
once in our experience, the connections must assert themselves 
in a different way, viz., as laws of development in time. In a 
complete existence, every term would possess the complement 
which it cries out for. In time, it appears by itself, and its 
complement appears afterwards. Of course, there are all sorts 
of breaks and retrogressions ; I speak only of the principle of a 
succession so far as uninterfered with. And as to this, it seems 
to me that a whole is a whole, in the same way, ultimately, 
whether it appears in tempoml plitises or not I don't think 
this afTects the principle of its wboleness. Time is rnly an 
imperfection, by which the whole is prevented from appearing 
all at once. Any fragment of it^ which is allowed free play in 
a partially uninterrupted arena, will at once begin completing 
itself according to the law of the whole. Thus the development 
is in time because the whole is out of time, 

2. Atomic Psychology. — It is very hard to make a dis- 
tinction between Logic and Psychology, except l)y including 
much else, along with Logic, in Psychology. If one allows this 
to be done, then one gets a Science which is reaOy Metaphysic 
at one end, and, say, measurement of reaction- time at the 
other. This seems to me disorderly from a methodological 
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point of view ; and I have noticed, I think, elsewhere as 
well as in H. Spencer, what seem to me amateurish accounts 
of inference, &c., inserted on half a page of a psychological 
treatise. (I am not, of course, referring to Professor Stout, 
whose work is always thorough and of the highest scientific 
quality.) 

If this is to be avoided, must not the line be drawn where 
"truth" begins to be a predicate of mental processes or 
products ? 

I draw attention to pp. 175-6. This states the crux, I think. 
It seems easy to say, "Take in the course of Consciousness 
without abstraction"; but if you do, can you stop short of 
estimating the argument, say, for the existence of God? I 
tried to meet this difficulty by the suggestion which Dr. Boyce 
Gibson deprecates. I thought perhaps one might say, *' I won't, 
consider what is meant by the ' truth ' of a cognitive state, or 
what sort of thing is implied in alleging that any mental state- 
can express reality ; but I will point out the peculiarities, qud 
mental, of all mental processes or products, including those, 
which, rightly or wrongly, we believe to express reality," " and," 
one might add, "will show by what psychical stimuli and 
occasions the mind is compelled to produce these states 
mysteriously called * cognitive.' " 

I thought Mr. Stout's inquiries into " meaning " would come 
fairly under some such heading as I have sketched, though I do 
think it very hard to keep them apart from Logic. 

Well, then, having this crux in view, I wanted to knock out 
of the reflection upon mental phenomena all that concerns their 
truth or expression of reality, which, I thought, cannot be 
considered apart from a theory of reality. The remainder, I 
thought, would be the sphere of Psychology. But I did not 
think that this restriction would make it atomic. A stream is 
surely continuous ; and, though ever changing, and deprived of 
the reference to a real world, the mental content is continuous 
in itself, is it not, and this continuity is analysable ? You can. 
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show the laws of its sequences without showing how it expresses 
reality. Without considering what makes a judgment true, 
you can show what causes it to he attended to, to lose attention, 
and to be replaced by some other mental object. Nor do I see 
why it should be sensational. The continuity involves surely 
the de facto operation of universals, without taking into account 
their value as expressive of reality. I don't doubt that the 
theory of conation and mental systems must lead up to the 
frontier of logic, but is there any harm in that kind of relation 
between two sciences ? When you have brought the mind up 
to a certain grade of organisation, its processes cease to be, even 
by abstraction, intelligible, without a theory of the sort of 
reality at the cognition or production of which they aim ; and 
then you must pass on to Logic and Metaphysic. 

If Psychology takes in the function of expressing Eeality, it 
must cease to be a natural science; and its best exponents will 
not put up with this, I think. 

3. About " purpose " there is a suggestion I should like to 
make. It is being suggested on all sides that " purpose " helps 
to define and regulate cognition; that cognition is rather 
organic to purpose than self -determining. What does purpose 
here mean ? If it is to sustain the claim which it makes to 
special definiteness — to being something anticipated in detail 
before carried out — it must be such a purpose as we identify 
with a change in the external world, a house to be built, 
a journey to be taken, &c. But I suggest the point whether 
these can ever partake of the character of true or ultimate 
purpose. An ultimate purpose is always, is it not, the pro- 
duction of a harmony or removal of a contradiction, in our 
experience? To this, every change in the external world, 
such as those above-mentioned, is a means; and its apparent 
definiteness arises from the distinctness in space and time of 
the means to be employed. But such a change is never a 
primary and ultimate purpose ; never wholly assumes the real 
character of an " end." This character, on the contrary, belongs 
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ipso facto to every cognitive conation pure and simple ; it aims, 
at once and directly, at removing a contradiction or establishing 
a harmony in our experience. But if it is to be regulated by 
or made instrumental to an external change, as in calculation 
made for a "practical" object, it appears indeed to gain in 
definiteness of pui'pose, but is really distorted from its native 
ultimateness, and turned into a means to a means. Whereas 
if aimed at satisfying an intellectual need, it aims directly at a 
part of or element in the ultimate end— harmony in experience. 
But in this case no " practical " purpose can regulate or define 
it, because the condition of its service is to go wherever the 
X0709 takes it. The previous intellectual need, defined by 
previous intellectual efforts, is a general definition of the 
conation, but its specific definition must come from itself 
and from its success, and can come in no other way. A 
" practical " aim could only, here, be a distortion and inter- 
ruption. For a " practical " aim is always directed to a means ; 
only a cognition (or moral effort, e.g., at purity of heart), is 
directed to something which, however partial and narrow, 
partakes at least of the character of an ultimate end. It is 
worth noting what an array of " practical " arrangements and 
institutions are really in the service of cognition (libraries, 
geographical expeditions, universities, so far as aiming at 
research, and, indeed, at guiding and promoting the organisa- 
tions of life as a spiritual whole of experience), as evidence of 
the truth of the view that " practical " purposes as defined by 
external change are at least not the only ones which can act 
as ends predominating over a great apparatus of means. The 
defining power, which is attributed to purpose, I believe to rest 
largely on a fallacious inference from considering external 
changes as the type of practical aims ; whereas in reality these 
are never true ends, and the character of a true end belongs 
much more, really, to pure cognition. 
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VIIL— THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SUB-CONSCIOUS, 

By E. Latta. 

Few things are more remarkable in the philosophical (and 
especially the psychological) thinking of our day than the 
attention which is being given to the sub-conscious. The 
philosophical atmosphere is full of it; and in spite of its 
elusiveness, no one ventures to doubt its existence. This very 
elusiveness of the sub-conscious makes it a handy solvent of 
the most difficult problems. It is always at our call, and yet 
no one knows exactly what it is. So great is our passion for 
solutions, so strong our dislike to an inconclusive discussion, 
that we are usually ready, after a time, to welcome the introduc- 
tion of the sub-conscious as likely to bring the weary strife 
of dialectic to a soothing, comfortable end. Not so long ago 
this useful function was performed by the " appeal to conscious- 
nesa " ; but the intuitional philosophy has come to appear 
s6mewhat old-fashioned, and we prefer nowadays an " appeal 
to the sub-conscious." Thus when the psychological inquirer 
is ready to despair about the problem of the relation of body 
to mind, he finds the " threshold of consciousness " a veritable 
" door of hope." And in the same way, philosophers like Pro- 
fessor James and semi-philosophical writers like Maeterlinck, 
perplexed by the wider problem of mechanism and teleology, 
of the cosmic and the moral orders, alike take refuge in the 
sub-conscious. "What, after all," they say, "is the good of 
all this intellectual worry, this arguing ' about it and about,' 
* ever learning and never coming to a knowledge of the truth ' ? 
We make too much of our intellect, our clear consciousness. 
It is as if we should claim to know the whole size of an 
iceberg, when we have measured only the fragment of it that 
rises above the sea. Clear consciousness is to sub-consciousness 
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as the dry land is to the sea and all that lies beneath it ; it is 
like the crests of a few great wrinkles on the solid sphere of 
earth. Intellect, then, must be humble and take the second 
place which is its due. Its difficulties arise from its imperti- 
nence, its over-ambitious dream that it can solve all riddles. 
But there are instincts *within us, vague and indefinable, yet 
infinitely strong. Let us put our trust in these, for they are 
real ; we cannot get over them. And let us leave intellect to 
play with the facts which these instincts give us." 

It may be profitable, then, to inquire into the nature and 
history of this vague but eminently useful conception. And 
as the history may throw some light on the nature of the 
sub-conscious, let us begin with the history. Von Hartmann, 
in his Philosophy of the Unconscious (Eng. trans., vol. i, p. 19) 
attributes to Leibniz *'the glory of having been the first to 
affirm the existence of ideas of which we are not conscious, and 
to recognise their vast importance." But while it is true that 
Leibniz was the first philosopher who consciously spoke about 
the unconscious or the sub-conscious, we may, I think, push 
our inquiry further back in time and consider not merely 
the conscious recognition of the sub-conscious, but its actual 
(however unconscious) use. If we do so, we shall begin with 
Plato. And we are confirmed in thus beginning by the fact 
that those (including Von Hartmann) who lay most stress upou 
the sub-conscious regard it as the source of the materials or 
the content of consciousness, that to which consciousness gives 
form, and out of which it makes its world. Thus, Von Haitmann 
sees " in the whole history of philosophy nothing else than the 
conversion of a mystically-begotten content from the form of 
the image or the unproved assertion into that of the rational 
system, for which certainly often a new mystical production 
of single parts is required, which a later age finds already 
contained in the ancient writings " (Eng. trans., vol. i^ 
p. 368). And "the essence of the mystical" is " the filling of 
consciousness with a content (feeling, thought, desire) through 
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involuntary emei-gence of the same from the unconscious" 
(p. 363). This is true, of course, not merely regarding philosophy 
and mysticism, but regarding all knowledge and its content. 
The quotations I have made are simply a special and interesting 
example of Von Hartmann's general principle. Consciousness 
must have a content, a dahcm, something given. Whence is 
it to come, if not from the sub-conscious ? Now this is simply 
a modem way of putting the ancient problem about the known 
and the unknown, which was raised by the sophists, and of 
which Plato attempted a solution in his theory of apdfiv7)<rif;. 
As it is put in the ^feno (80E): — "A man cannot inquire 
either about that which he knows or about that which he does 
not know ; for if he knows, he has no need to inquire ; and if 
he does not know, he cannot inquire ; for he does not know 
the very subject about which he is to inquire." That is to say, 
knowledge must always mean "getting to know something." 
If that something is always within knowledge it is always 
known, and the process of knowledge becomes meaningless. If, 
on the other hand, the thing to be known is outside of know- 
ledge, knowledge can never reach it, and thus, once more, the 
process of knowledge is meaningless. Plato endeavours to solve 
the problem by what is practically a. reference to the sub- 
conscious. He extends the meaning of knowledge so as to 
make it include, not merely actual conscious knowledge, but 
also the knowledge we possess without being aware of it. If 
we take into account this latent knowledge, there is no need 
that we should go outside of knowledge to find its content. 
The soul knows all things from the first, and in order to make 
her knowledge complete and conscious, she has merely to 
recollect, to bring forth what is already hidden in her own 
being. "The soul, as being immortal, and ha\dng been born 
again many times, and having seen all things that there are, 
whether in this world or in the world below, has knowledge of 
them all ; and it is no wonder that she should be able to call 
to remembrance all that she ever knew about virtue and about 
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everything ; for as all nature is akin, and the soul has learned 
all things, there is no difficulty in her eliciting, or as men say 
learning, all out of a single recollection, if a man is strenuous 
and does not faint; for all inquiry and all learning is but 
recollection" {Meno, 81). And again, speaking of the uneducated 
slave, from whom, by judicious questioning, Socrates has elicited 
mathematical truths, he says : — " If there have been always 
true thoughts in him [the slave], both at the time when 'he was 
and was not a man, which only needed to be awakened into 
knowledge by putting questions to him, his soul must always 
have possessed this knowledge, for he always either was or was 
not a man " (86). With this, again, may be compared the well- 
known passage in the Thecetetus, in which a distinction is 
drawn between possessing knowledge (as when we possess birds 
in an aviary) and having it, in the sense of losing it (as when 
we hold a bird in the hand). To possess knowledge is evidently 
to have it sub-consciously ; to use it is to have it actually, in 
clear consciousness. 

It is easily seen that, as Plato puts it, this is no solution of 
the problem of knowledge. It simply puts the question a stage 
further back and gives us no explanation of the way in which 
the soul, in its pre-human existence, acquires the content of 
its knowledge. And it is, of course, not Plato's final answer to 
the question. But for our present purpose (the consideration 
of the meaning and function of the sub-conscious) it is remark- 
ably suggestive. If we leave out of account the reference to 
pre-existence, what remains is the assertion that sub-consciously 
(however the fact may be explained) we are from the first in 
possession of a knowledge of all things, and our most developed 
knowledge is simply an unfolding of this primary possession. 
" All nature is akin, and the soul has learned all things, and 
therefore, when we have remembered one thing, there is 
nothing to prevent us from finding out all others." Know- 
ledge, in short, is not an accumulation of independent facts, 
a passing from the known to the unknown or a miraculous 
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transformation of things which are quite unknown into things 
which are completely known ; but a single system, so perfectly 
compacted that in kno%ving any part of it we in some degree 
know the whole. Kno\v1edge, in shorti may he partial ; but it 
is never knowledge of mere parts. However imperfect and 
obscure it may be, it is from the first a knowledge of the 
whole. It is as impossible for new content to enter into it 
from %vithout, aa it is for new energy to break into the system 
of nature. The sub-conscious in Plato accordingly is not, as it 
has tended to become in the hands of some recent writers, 
a region of abstract possibilities, in which anything may happen 
and from which sudden and destructive incursions may at any 
time be made into consciousness. The aub-conscious is rather 
used by Plato as a means of maintaining the essential unity of 
knowledge, while at the same time accounting for its growth 
and for the various degrees which may be recognised in it. 

I do not think it can be said that in any other Greek 
writer we have so direct a use of the sub-conscious as in Plato, 
and I therefore pas^g to modem philosophy, in which the con- 
ception is first definitely i^ecognised. It would be paradoxical 
to regard Descaites as laying stress upon the sub-conscious, for 
nothing is more characteristic of him than his rationalism, his 
emphasising of clear and distinct consciousness. And yet 
D esc arte s's method of doubt implies that fundamental truth is 
latent in the mind and rerLuires nothing but a satisfactory 
method to uncover it. This is confirmed, I think, by the fact 
of Descartes *s unfinished dialogue, the liEcheixhe dc la VeHU 
par k^ Lwrnierm naf/wrdks, in which, after the manner of P)ato*s 
M$ifW^ be endeavours to show that the main principles of his 
philosophy may, by judicious questioning, be extracted from 
the mind of an unsophisticated plain man. The ground of this 
method is the systematic unity of knowledge, which, of course, 
is just an aspect of the principle, laid down by Descartes and 
developed by Spinoza (and, in his own way, by Leibniz), that 
thought must be its own witness, its own test, that it is not to be 
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justified by any external authority, but only by its consistency 
with itself. 

Leibniz was, as is well known, the first great philosopher 
to draw direct attention to the sub-conscious element in mental 
life. His doctrine on this matter is deeply imbedded in his 
system as a whole, and it would be impossible to do full 
justice to it without showing its dependence on the main 
principles of his philosophy. I must content myself with 
noting a few significant points. 

(1) In the first place, in the introduction to the Nouveaux 
EssaiSy he directly connects his theory with the Platonic 
doctrine of reminiscence which, he says, "though a myth, 
contains, in part at least, nothing incompatible with bare 
reason." For Leibniz makes use of the sub-conscious to 
explain the existence of innate ideas in our minds, not as fully 
developed cognitions, nor yet as mere abstract possibilities, 
but as definite, germinal potentialities or " virtualities," as 
imperfectly perceived ideas with a tendency to become perfectly 
perceived. " If the soul were like empty tablets, truths would 
be in us as the figure of Hercules is in a block of marble, when 
the block of marble is indifferently capable of receiving this 
figure or any other. But if there were in the stone veins 
which should mark out the figure of Hercules rather than 
other figures, the stone would be more determined towards this 
figure, and Hercules would somehow be, as it were, innate in 
it, although labour would be needed to uncover the veins and 
to clear them by polishing, and thus removing what prevents 
them from being fully seen. It is thus that ideas and truths 
are innate in us, as natural inclinations, dispositions, l)abits, or 
powers, and not as activities, although these powers are always 
accompanied by some activities, often imperceptible, which 
correspond to them." Evidently the sub-conscious is here 
again used as a means of justifying the systematic unity of our 
conscious life. We receive nothing from outside ourselves; 
our whole knowledge is developed from within. There is in 
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We 



oiu' knowledge uo external comLination of content and form. 
What is given is given from within, given in the sub-conscidu8, 
which is absolutely continuous with the conscions. 

(2) Thus, in the second place, Leibniz directly connects hia 
aeconnt of the sub-conscious with the general principle w^hioli 
e calls the law of continuity. Thus, he says:—'* UnconBcioiis 
pe:x3€ptions are of as great use in pneumatics (the philosopliy 
of mind) as imperceptible corpuscles are in physics ; and it is 
as unreasonable to reject the one as the other on the ground 
that they are beyond the reach of our senses. Nothing takes 
place all at once, and ih is one of my great maxhns, one among 
the most completely veritied of maxims, that nature nether inalrf^ 
ipB^ which I called the law of mntinmty when I spoke of it in 
the first Nouvdks ik la E^uUiqu^ des Leiiresi and the use of 
this law in Physics is very considerable : it is to the effect that 
we alwajfe pass from small to great, and irke versd, tliroiigh 
that which is intermediate in degrees as in parts, and that a 
motion never immediately arises from rest nor is im mediately 
reduced to rest, but comes or goes through a smaller motion, 
just m we never completely traverse any line or length without 
having traversed a smaller line, although hitherto those who 
have laid down the laws of motion have not observed this law^ 
and have thought that a body can in a moment receive a 
motion contrary to that which it had immediately before. 
And all this leads us to think that noticeable pereeptions also 
come by degrees from those which are t^^o small to be noticed. 
To think otherwise is to kno%v little of the illimitable fulness 
of things, which always and everywhere contains an actual 
infinity/* (Introduction to Meu? Essays.) 

PI Now this law of continuity nmnifestly means that the 
objects to which it applies constitute a single self-snificient 
s J stem, the elements in which are so closely interconnected 
tliat no change can take place in any one of them without in 
some degrcf*, however infinitely slight, affecting all the others. 
^^^^ applied in physics, it is the basis of the nieclianical view of 
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nature : it is the presupposition of the calculus. This is well 
brought out by Mr. Merz, in his book on Leibniz. He says 
(p. 173) : — " The use and application of this mechanical mode 
of dealing with phenomena depends upon the tacit supposition 
that the things of this world are connected in such a manner 
that, if at any point a certain change takes place, according to 
distance in time and space, this change is accompanied or 
followed by changes in everything else. These other changes 
may be exceedingly small, they may be practically imper- 
ceptible, but the mechanical view cannot be upheld without 
postulating that the consequences of every event or phenomenon 
spread through all time and space, so far as these are filled with 
existing things. It is true that this may not have been 
sufficiently obvious in the beginning of exact research, and this 
for a very simple reason. Exact science began by studying 
phenomena in the sama way as mathematicians study figures ; 
it studied them experimentally — viz., in the abstract and 
isolated, i.e., torn out of the connections in which they stand in 
time and space. The application to real things and phenomena 
consisted, then, in making in the abstract result the necessary 
corrections, and in approaching nature by an infinite number 
of approximations. Nobody was more fitted than Leibniz to 
appreciate at once the true nature of the exact method, and to 
see that scientifically every phenomenon is made up of an 
infinite number of infinitely small elements, and likewise that 
every action, considered as a beginning, produces around it a 
reaction which is divided into an infinite number of parts. 
Mathematically speaking, every phenomenon is an integral, and 
can be split up both in its antecedent causes and following 
effects into a compound of an infinite number of infinitely 
small occurrences. In Leibniz's mind this truth took the 
form of 1 the law of continuity." 

A hint which Leibniz gives in the passage I quoted from 
him enables us to conceive the same idea in a slightly difiTereut. 
way. He takes as an illustration the fact that "a motion 
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never immediately arises from rest nor is immediately reduced 
4/0 rest, but comes or goes through a smaller motion, just as we 
never completely traverse any line without ha\dng traversed a 
smaller line." Now, this means that the distinctions between 
motion and rest and between a point and a line are not 
absolute but relative distinctions. There is no absolute rest, 
no absolute motion, no absohite point, no absolute line. Eest 
is simply infiniliely small motion, the point is simply an 
infinitely small line. If rest is the limit of motion, the point 
is the limit of the line. When, therefore, we speak of rest 
without reference to motion, of points without reference to 
lines, we are treating them abstractly, as isolated phenomena, 
and we are ignoring the abstraction we have made. Eeally, 
from the point of view of a satisfactory physics or mathematics, 
they are members of a system, in the closest interrelation with 
one another, and, so long as we ignore this, we cannot penetrate 
to their real nature. In mathematics, for instance, we may get 
certain information about rectilineal figures, treated by them- 
selves, or about curves treated by themselves ; but we cannot 
make all the progress we might until we realise that there is 
perfect continuity between the rectilineal figure and the curve, 
that the distinction between them has as its foundation a real 
systematic unity. Leibniz, as we have seen, extends this 
general principle to the relation between the conscious and the 
sub-conscious or the unconscious. The difierence between them 
he regards as one of degree. The sub-conscious is simply a 
low degree of the conscious ; unconsciousness is infinitely small 
consciousness. Accordingly, the significance of the sub- 
conscious for Leibniz is that it is the limit of the conscious. 
Sub-consciousness derives all its meaning from consciousness, 
and cannot be regarded as constituting an independent realm or 
system. 

(3) In the third place, however, it has to be noted that 
Leibniz, arriving at his conception from the side of mathe- 
matics and physics, does not do full justice to what is implied 
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in his theory. The progi-esa of luaUiematics and physicB is 
possihle only on the presupposition that the ohjeets of each 
of these sciences form an independent and continuous syatem. 
But the objects of mathematics and physics are comparatively 
abstitict. Each of these sciences considers the world from a 
hiuited point of view, ttilves into account only certain of the 
simplest elements in tlie concrete phenomena. And the more 
abstract any science is, the more possible is it to express the 
litter relations of its phenomena in a Lpiantitative form* Thua 
the iniinitesjmal calcnlus is a most valuable instrument for 
the solution of problems in physics, just because physics is 
concerned only with a few of t!ie innumerable characteristics 
which concrete phenomena present. Physics regards every 
phent>nienon simply as a phenomenon of motion in space, 
leaving out of account all that is involved in life, consciousness, 
and so on. The progress of investigation has inevitably 
compelled the physicist to recognise that, i£ his science is to 
have a sure foundation, its objects must be regarded as forming 
a self -complete, independent system, a system the continuity 
of which is perfect. There must be no gnlf between motion 
and rest, between apparent motion and apparent absence of 
motion. And the infinitesimal calculus is the practical expres- 
sion of this in scientific method. But, while the infinitesimal 
calculus is the method by which the conception of system 
solves the fundamental problems of physics, it is rash to 
assume that the application of the idea of a self-complete, 
continuous system to the problems of life or of consciousness 
must take a similai* quantitative form, Kest may be infinitely 
small motion (which, of course, is quite different from entire 
absence of motion) ; but it does not follow that sub-conscious- 
ness can be rightly described as infinitely little consciousness, 
Leibniz, however, as one of the discovei-ers of the infinitesimal 
calculus, was naturally inclined to extend its application 
analogically to other scientific spheres than that of physics, 
and accordingly he describes sub-conscious perceptions as 
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^f^ctites j^Tccptimis. One luay iiot-e^ in paasing (though it does 
^Kiot affect the present argnment), that the Belf-contradictions 
^Bn Leibniz*9 Monadology, as a whole, are in great part due to 
^"this analogical transference of mathematical categories to the 
splierea of life and consciousness. In tlie particular case we 

tare considering, the contmdictiou appears in the fact that 
Xeibniz's own account of i>erception makes the phraso **petiUs 
ptTcepHoiis ** a meaningless one. For the difference between 
perceptions is rather one of quality than of quantity. It is 
^ difference not in size but in distinctness, eleaniess, obscuie- 
ness. There is a partial recognition of this in the criticism 
of Hartmann, who says: — *' If, as Leibniz himBelf maintains, 
natural disposition, instinct, the passions — in short, the mightiest 
influences in human life — take their rise in the sphere of the 
Unconscious, how are they to be shaped by ideas which are 
withdrawn fi'om consciousness simply on account of their 
^weakness ? Would not the more pmverfid conscious ideas 
^K^rBvail at the decisive moment ? " But I should differ from 
Hartmann when he adds that " for the main objects of Leibniz's 

P' consideration, innate ideas and the constant activity of the soul, 
his assumption of the infinitely little consciousness certainly 
sufhces/' An innate idea surely does not differ from a con- 
^fcaciously recognised principle merely in the degi^e of its 
^^iu tensity. However great njay be the identity of content 
between the two, the difference of content is no less I'emark- 
able. In short the distinction between the sub-conscious and 
the conscious is not one which can be adequately described 
in quantitative terms. 

It would be impossible, in such a paper as this, to consider 
^■b detail the use of the sub- conscious in modern psychology 
^^aud metaphysics. And I am not sure that, for onr present 
purpose, we should gain much by such an inquiry. In what 
follows I shall have to make incidental references to some 
of the modern theories, and had the limits of this paper per- 
mitted, I should have given some critical consideration to 
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such views as those of Professor James. But it will be most 
convenient to break away from the history at this point and 
to examine further the problem of the sub-conscious itself, in 
the light of suggestiops from the theories I have touched upon. 

So far as our inquiry has gone, we have seen that the 
thinkers who employ the notion of the sub- conscious, whether 
implicitly or explicitly, use it in the most intimate connection 
with the idea that kuQwledge, either as a whole or in some 
particular department, must be regarded as a complete and 
more or less perfectly organic system, within which there are 
no Isolated, fortuitous, or contingent elements. This appeared 
very clearly in our consideration of the view of Leibniz, and 
a little further thinking out of what is sugge3ted ip his doctrine 
will tend, I think, to establish ipore firmly tjie position that 
the real. significance of the sub-conscious is ju^t this sy3t^matic 
character of knowledge. 

•We saw that in the sphere of mathematics and physics the 
notion of infinitesiraals is an application (or, if you like, an 
indication) of continuous system, both in the scientific know- 
ledge involved and in the objects of that knowledge. And 
the use of infinitesinials is in this sphere, ?is we have s^en, a 
satisfactory application or indication of the notion of system, 
because we are here dealing ouly with the measurable 
aspects of phenomena. The use of infinitesimals meims that 
the objects of mathematics and physics are not isolated, or, in 
other words,^ that we cannot really knoiv the nature of any one 
of them (or q,ny kind of theni) without taking into account its 
essential relations to others. We cannot, e.g,, know rightly .what a 
rpoint is, unless we take into , consideration its relation to ^ line, 
we cannot know what a lipe is unless we consider its ,relfttion 
to a surface, and ,we cannot know what a surface is without 
reference to a tri-dimepsional figure. And the same thing is, of 
course, true regarding the objects of physics. 

Now from the point of view of life, also (the standpoint 
of biology), the .world is a continuous system. But here 
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infinitesimals are useless or inadequate. The system is not 
a system of measurable things. Or rather, perhaps, the 
measurable aspect of the system is secondary and subordinate. 
So far as measurement is used, it is merely symbolic of aspects 
or characteristics in the phenomena which are not measurable. 
The system is a system, not of mathematical figures, nor of 
motion and rest, but of organic and inorganic, living and non- 
living. An unsystematic view of biology would be one which 
should limit the subject-matter of the science to the living or the 
organic, as distinct from the non-living and inorganic. But you 
cannot rightly limit the objects of biology to a certain definite 
class of phenomena, any more than you can so litnit the objects 
of physics. Just as, for physics, every motion has its relation 
to all other motions, and can be properly understood only 
■when this general idea is kept in view, so every plant or 
animal organis^m has its relations to all other things, both 
organic and inorganic, and can be properly understood only 
when this fact or principle is recognised. The failure to apply 
this notion of system in biology seems to me to be the cardinal 
error in the well-known argument of Huxley in his Eomanes 
lecture. Huxley's error, I think, consists in speaking as if 
there were a closed sphere, a limited group, of natural objects 
and natural conditions, opposed to the sphere of human opera- 
tions and yet subject to more or less arbitrary interferences 
from the human sphere. It is, of course, not the business 
of biology to inquire into human ideas and purposes, to inquire 
into the psychological, social or economic aspects of phenomena, 
but, on the other hand, the separation from nature (in the 
biological sense) of all that is duo to human interference is a 
limitation of the science of biology which must inevitably lead 
to error. Human interferences with plant or animal life are 
always changes in the conditions of that life, and it does not 
seem to me to make any substantial difference whether the 
cause of change in the conditions is human interference or 
something that seems merely physical. Suppose that in a 
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tract of open country a large town were established or a group 
of coalpits or manufactories sending forth chemical fumes, and 
thus changing the character of the atmosphere. The inter- 
ference with life, in such a case, \i^ould be due to man ; but 
the struggle for existence among the plants of the locality 
would go on under the new conditions, unless the conditions 
were such as to end the struggle ' by killing ofif all the 
plants. And I do not see that this essentially differs from 
what takes place when climate varies, owing to great physical 
changes. 

Accordingly we may, I think, say that the system which 
biology presupposes cannot rightly be regarded as excluding, 
in Huxley's words, " those parts of nature in which man plays 
the part of immediate cause." On the other hand, it is equally 
impossible to exclude from this system any set of phenomena 
which we may describe as inorganic or non-living. Biology 
recognises this in its insistence on environment, to which it 
can set absolutely no limits. There is no physical phenomenon, 
no inorganic thing, which may not have its relation to life. 
We cannot thoroughly understand the living, the organic, until 
we have made perfectly clear its relation to the inorganic in all 
its forms. That is, I think, the true significance of the 
attempts which are made to produce the living from the 
non-living. It does not really matter whether we believe 
biogenesis or abiogenesis to be the true theory. The important 
thing is the full discovery of the reasons for our belief. Our 
knowledge of life cannot be complete until we have discovered 
these reasons, that is to say, until we have made clear the 
whole conditions of life. And looked at from the other side, 
the side of the inorganic, the same thing is equally true. We 
cannot know the inorganic properly and fully, until we know 
its relations to the organic, to life. These relations are a part 
of its nature. We may, for the purposes of a special science, 
regard all phenomena practically as inorganic, we may abstractly 
ignore the element of life, but in so doing, we fail to give a 
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complete account of the nature of any of the phenomena. In 
making this abstraction, in seeking to know the phenomena of 
the world only as physics knows them, we are abstracting in a 
manner analogous to that which appears when we seek to 
know points apart from lines, motion in antithesis to rest. No 
thing which we describe as inorganic is known properly until 
its potentialities in relation to what is organic are recognised. 
These potentialities are a part of the nature of the objects of 
our study. Just as there are no phenomena which are isolated 
from the system of energy, so there are no phenomena which 
are isolated from the system of life. 

When we turn from life to consciousness, we find the notion 
of system appearing in an exactly analogous way. In the 
whole range of our experience there is no phenomenon which 
is not a phenomenon of consciousness, which does not involve, 
as an element in its nature, some relation to consciousness. 
This is the very basis of recent psychology, and it has been 
made so clear to us by the writings of Dr. Ward, Dr. Stout, 
and others, that I need not dwell upon it. It is equally 
evident as regards phenomena in their organic and in their 
inorganic aspect. As regards phenomena in their organic 
aspect, it is the imperfectly recognised presupposition of 
physiological psychology, and as regards the inorganic aspect 
of phenomena, it is the similar presupposition of psycho- 
physics. Thus, the significance of the hypothetical brain 
physiology, on which some investigators are at present engaged, 
is that organism, physical life, can only be known properly, 
concretely, when its relation to consciousness is fully under- * 
stood. That, I think, is the meaning of the hypothesis of 
*' unconscious cerebration," of the correlation of certain parts 
of the brain with certain elements in conscious experience, of 
the hypothesis of circuits and tracts in the brain and, in 
general, of the correlation of neuroses with psychoses. All 
this has, as its presupposition, the conviction that the 
brain and the nervous system generally are not sufficiently 
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understood until we take iuto account their definite relation 
to consciousness. Similarly in a great part of psycho-physics 
(so far, that is, as it is not merely an adjunct of physiological 
psychology) we are engaged in studying the definite relations 
of various forms of enei^^ to conscious processes. And the 
presupposition of the investigation is that neither the forms 
of energy nor the conscious processes can be properly under- 
stood except in relation to one another. But both in the 
case of physiological psychology and in that of psycho-physics, 
the presupposition of system is, I think, imperfectly recog- 
nised. In physiological psychology the governing conception 
is that of a parallelism between nervous and psychical pro- 
cesses, while in psycho-physics (as, e.g., in Fechner's law) the 
ideal is the establishment of an equation between physical 
stimuli and phenomena of consciousness. This evidently means 
that psychical phenomena (phenomena of consciousness) are 
still regarded as forming a relatively independent group or 
system in fundamental union and yet in contrast with other 
independent groups or systems, on the one hand of physio- 
logical or biological, and on the other hand of merely physical 
phenomena. In psycho -physics the presupposed unity between 
the groups is a unity of quantity, the slightest, most super- 
ficial of all unities. And in physiological psychology the unity 
is completely indefinite. It is at most the unity of two aspects 
of one and the same thing, and there is no satisfactory attempt 
to show how the unity expresses itself in these two aspects, 
how, in short, it is connected with its differences. This, of 
course, is really a metaphysical problem of the utmost difficulty, 
and I do not mean to criticise physiological paychology for not 
attempting its solution. The standpoints of psycho-physics and 
of physiological psychology are in many respects useful, and 
their investigations are certainly profitable. What I wish to 
make clear is merely this, that their methods presuppose the 
notion of one all-embracing psychical system, but that they 
recognise this only in an imperfect way. 
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Now this imperfect recognition of the systematic unity and 
completeness of the psychical appeals negatively in psycho- 
physics and in physiological psychology through their use of 
the notion of the sub-conscious. In short, this use of the 
sub-conscious is, in its way, analogous to the use of infini- 
tesimals in physics and mathematics. Just as the conception 
of the infinitely little indicates, e.g,, that the distinction between 
motion and rest is a relative one, so the conception of the sub- 
conscious indicates the relativity of the distinction between the 
conscious and the non-conscious (whether physical or biological). 
-^But the conception of infinitesimals, being much more definite 
and applying to a much simpler system, is much more scientifi- 
cally profitable than the conception of the sub-conscious. The 
sub-conscious is entirely vague and indefinite, and in this 
vagueness lies the peril of its use. J3ut it invariably signifies, 
however imperfectly, the continuity of the conscious 9,nd the 
non-conscious. This is manii'estly the significance of such 
psycho-psychical phenomena as the lowering of tlie threshold of 
consciousness. Stimuli which in certain circumstances are not 
powerful enough to produce sensation are sufficient in other 
circumstances to give rise to it. This the psychophysicist 
would describe (though hardly explain) by the supposition 
that below the threshold of consciousness the stimulus gives 
' rise to a sub-conscious sensation. And this means simply that 
there is complete continuity between the conscious and the 
non-conscious. Similarly in physiological psychology, the 
significance of what is called " unconscious cerebration" (which, 
taken strictly, is a phrase implying a meaningless distinction, 
for all cerebration is unconscious), is that nerve-processes, which 
at one time are apparently correlated with consciousness, at 
another time are not, while yet there must on the psychical 
side be something, however indistinct, to correspond to them, 
that is to say, something sub-conscious. And here again, as in 
the case of the lowering of the threshold, the suggestion is 
evidently due to the idea of the continuity of the conscious 
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and the non-conscious. Further, it is worthy of note that (as 
cases like these suggest) the sub-conscious is always a con- 
struction on the basis of consciousness. It is dependent on 
consciousness, and derives all its meaning from consciousness. 
It is, indeed, always a hypothetical extension of the conscious 
in one direction or another. 

When we pass from the use of the sub-conscious in psycho- 
physics and physiological psychology to its use in connection 
with such problems as those of memory, association, thought, 
instinctive judgment and feeling, impulse, &c., its significance 
as an indication of the systematic unity of our mental life is, if 
possible, more evident. In the case of memory and association 
the sub-conscious is used to explain the recall of ideas which 
appear to have gone completely out of consciousness, or the 
associative connection of ideas which do not appear to have any 
immediate relation to one another. In other words, it is used 
to explain the mental process of transition from one idea to 
another, in cases in which there is no inmiediately evident 
gix)und for the transition. And the explanation consists in 
the hypothetical interpolation of an indefinite number of sub- 
conscious ideas between the two ideas which we find to be 
mysteriously connected in consciousness. This is exactly 
analogous to the way in which the principle of continuity is 
applied, say in mathematics and physics — ^viz., by the hypo- 
thetical interpolation of a series of infinitely small differences 
between two apparently discrete things. Now the necessity for 
the supposition of sub-conscious ideas, in the cases of memory 
and association, arises from the fact that, in our psychology of 
memory and association, we begin with the empirical assumption 
of distinct, paiticular ideas, which we must somehow externally 
connect. The ideas, the actual connection of which we desire 
to explain, are regarded in the first instance as discrete or 
separate, and we endeavour to fill up the gap between them 
by supposing a series of similar sub-conscious ideas to intervene 
between the one and the other. This, however, is simply a 
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negative or imperfect recognition that our first assumption of 
the discreteness of the ideas, as hard, independent particulars, 
was a wrong assumption. It is an imperfect recognition of 
this, and a recognition badly made. For if we are to get over 
the initial discreteness of the conscious ideas, if we are to 
establish continuity between them, we must, on this hypothesis, 
interpose between any two of them an infinity of sub-conscious 
ideas. Yet that can hardly be intended by those who make 
use of the notion of the sub-conscious in this connection. 

When we speak of the sub-conscious in relation to the 
problems of memory and association, we really mean (as it 
appears to me) that our ideas are not properly understood when 
they are regarded as discrete particulars, externally associated ; 
but that the problems which the actual facts present can only 
be solved by the recognition that all our ideas are elements 
in an organic system, a system of universals not divorced from 
the particulars but penetrating or constituting them — of 
univeraals penetrating or constituting the particulars not from 
without but from within. In other words, what we regard 
as independent ideas are really elements which we have by 
abstraction cut out of the tissue of our mental life — not 
particular facts but ideal constructions like the figures of 
geometry — and the supposition of the sub-conscious is an 
imperfect attempt to revoke this abstraction and to approxi- 
mate to the reality of our consciousness, the system which 
is its true nature. Borrowing a metaphor from recent 
psychology, I might put the same thing in this way, that there 
are no such things as sub-conscious ideas, but the sub-conscious 
is a name for the infinitely extensive and complex "fringe" 
of our conscious ideas, the "fringe" which we neglect when 
we construct the abstract notion of a conscious idea, but which, 
as indicating the universal element which is the foundation 
of every conscious idea (the element of its unity with all other 
ideas in a single system), we must recognise whenever we 
endeavour to consider consciousness in its concreteness. 
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I can do no more than touch upon the significance of the 
Hub-conscious in judgment, feeling, and impulse. In these 
cases the problem is that of the immediacy of the phenomenon. 
Wo judge or think in certain instances without being able 
to assign reasons or grounds for our judgment and yet with 
an uncontrollable conviction that we are right, we feel (as in 
a racial antipathy, or in a liking or dislike for people with 
certain physical chaiacteristics) with a complete immediacy — a 
certainty which we cannot explain and yet which we cannot 
overcome — and we are similarly controlled by certain impulses, 
which are apparently instinctive and yet which are often of 
a kind peculiar to ourselves as individuals, so that they can 
hardly Ih) referred to instinct in the ordinary sense. Such 
phenomena as these are commonly referred to the activity 
of our sub-conscious self. And the sub-conscious self is often 
ivgjuxjeil as a mysterious, inexplicable entity, more or less cut 
off fn>m our conscious self, and capable of making incalculable 
incursions into the domain of consciousness. But it seems 
to me a more reasonable way of interpreting these phenomena 
to n^nl them as expressions of the systematic unity of our 
consi*ious life. Every such phenomenon might, I think, be 
5>liown to have a history in the conscious life of the individuaL 
Take, as a single instance, the problem of apparently instinc- 
tive racial ^mtipathy. It is, I think, inherited from one 
generation to another through the infinitely snbtle influence 
of cv>nntles$ remarks, suggestions, ^stures, exjoessive of the 
i\mvii."iious of our sjoeiety, which, from our earliest yeais, we 
mentally abe^^rb, as a plant absorbs snnltgfat, and which, 
developevi by our own observation and retfection, become an 
tnssential [xurt of the structure of our experience. ActnaUy 
to trace out all the grounds of such an antipathy, in the case 
v^t any invtividual, would be an infinitely difficult ^nay^ an 
impossible) task — as difficult as to account, saiy, tor some ol 
the minute, yet very real, characteristics which distingudi 
two ptfticttlar plants ol: the same species. It is the complexity 
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of the grounds or reasons of these apparently instinctive 
feelings, judgments, and impulses that makes them seem 
inexplicable. They are so implicated in the system of our 
conscious life, they have such innumerable relations to the 
other elements in it, that we find it impossible to single them 
out in reflection. In cases like these, then, it seems to me 
that the reference of the phenomena to a sub-conscious self can 
only mean the reference of them to the system of our mental 
life, considered as a unity so complex, so organic or hyper- 
organic, that the difficulty of giving a complete historical 
account of the phenomena is practically insuperable. 

Those who, like Professor James, tend to separate the sub- 
conscious from the conscious, seem to me to be induced to their 
hypothesis by a wrong interpretation of what is meant by 
universals. Their error, as I take it, is similar to that which 
has led to the use of the sub-conscious in connection with 
memory and association. Just as, in this case, the problem 
arises from the assumption of discrete ideas which have some- 
how to be connected, so, in the case of instinctive judgments, 
feelings, &c., it has its root in the supposition that universals are 
fixed, isolated general notions. No structure of such notions 
(if any such structure be possible) can be adequate to reality. 
Experience refuses to be forced into it ; the individuality, the 
very life of things escapes it. If, therefore, thought is 
essentially a kind of mosaic of hard concepts, it becomes 
necessary to postulate a " something more," an immediate, 
real particular, which cannot be analysed into concepts grounded 
upon other concepts. Within consciousness we cannot escape 
from thought, from universals, and consequently this immediate 
reality, the unsearchable life of experience, which cannot be 
caught in a conceptual net, however finely meshed, must be 
referred to the sub-conscious. This appears to me to solve 
the difficulty only by giving it a name. It is essentially a 
"faculty" hypothesis, breaking the unity of experience and 
opening the way to an uncurbed imagination of abstract 
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possibilities, which is destructive of all rational explanation. 
And hence I can only regard it as the reductio ad absurdum of 
the assumption which gives rise to the problem, the assumption 
that universals are hard, independent concepts. It is as 
difficult to show that any structure of such concepts can exist 
as that such a structure can be adequate to reality. If the 
concepts are connected on any grounds whatever their initial 
fixity is disproved, and the original assumption falls to the 
ground. But in truth thought does not consist of concepts 
nor of judgments. It has no units, out of which it is built up 
by accretion. It is from the first a complete system, in which 
the elements of form and matter, however we regard them — 
as ground and consequent, as predicate and subject, as connota- 
tion and denotation, as general and particular, as mediate and 
immediate — are separable only by abstraction. The universality 
of thought is its systematic unity in difference, and it belongs 
as much to the most apparently immediate and instinctive as 
to the most apparently mediate and rational of our experiences. 
To develop this fully is impossible within the limits of this 
paper. But what I have said may suffice to draw attention to 
an aspect of the subject which (though it is perhaps familiar 
enough) has not received enough of notice in recent discus- 
sions. If, as I have sought to show, the notion of the 
sub-conscious is a hypothetical construction which derives all its 
meaning from the conscious, and if its real significance consists 
in its indication, however negative, of the systematic unity of 
consciousness, the utility of the notion is destroyed when the 
sub-conscious is regarded as a mysterious independent region, 
the relation of which to consciousness is mainly external and, 
of course, wholly inexplicable in terms of thought. 
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ABSTEACT OF MINUTES OF THE PEOCEEDINGS 
OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION. 



Meeting, November 3rd, 1902, at 8 p.m. The President in the 
Chair. — Professor S. Alexander and Professor A. Senier were 
elected honorary members. The President read the Inaugural 
Address on " Mr. Bradley's Theory of Judgment." Mr. A F. 
Shand, V.P., then took the Chair, and a discussion followed 
in which Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
Dr. Dawes Hicks, Mr. Carr, and Mr. Finberg took part, and 
the President replied. 

Meeting, December 1st, 1902, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson, V.P., in the Chair. — Mr. A. J. Finberg read a paper 
on "Appearance and Reality." A discussion followed in which 
Mr. Benecke, Mr. Boutwood, Mr. Carr, Dr. Goldsbrough, and 
the Chairman took part, and Mr. Finberg replied. 

Meeting, January 5th, 1903, at 8 p.m. Mr. A. F. Shand, V.P., 
in the Chair. — Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson read a paper on 
" Time, Necessity, Law, Freedom, Final Cause, Design in 
Nature." A discussion followed in which Mr. Massey, Pro- 
fessor Brough, Mr. Benecke, Mr. Kaibel, Mrs. Herzfeld, Mr. 
Spiller, Dr. Hicks, and the Chairman took part, and Mr. 
Hodgson replied. 

Meeting, February 2nd, 1903, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson, V.P., in the Chair. — Mr. G. E. Moore read a paper 
on " Experience and Empiricism." Mr. Russell, Mr. Benecke, 
Mr. Kaibel, Dr. Goldsbrough, Mr. Carr, and the Chairman 
took part in the discussion, and Mr. Moore replied. 

Meeting, March 2nd, 1903, at 8 p.m. Mr. A. F. Shand, V.P., in 
in the Chair. — Mr. G. C. Rankin was elected a member. The 
following resolution was passed unanimously : — " That the 
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Society has heard with deep regret of the severe loss it has 
sustained in the death of Professor D. G. Ritchie, a member 
of long standing and former President." The Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to send a message of sympathy to 
Mrs. Ritchie. 

Mr. H. Sturt read a paper on " The Logic of Pragmatism." 
A discussion followed in which Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Benecke, 
Mr. Carr, Dr. Hicks, and Dr. Goldsbrough took part, and 
Mr. Stiurt replied. 

Meeting, May 4th, 1903, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the Chair. — Dr. G. Dawes Hicks read a paper on 
"A Re-statement of some Features in Kantian Transcen- 
dentalism." In the discussion Mr. Shand, Mr. Carr, Dr. 
Goldsbrough, and the Chairman took part, and Dr. Hicks 
replied. 

Meeting, May 18th, 1903, at 8 p.m. Mr. A. F. Shand, V.P., in 
the Chair. — Miss Edith A. Pearson was elected a member. 
Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson read a paper on " The Relation 
of Logic to Psychology, with Special Reference to the Views 
of Dr. Bosanquet," Dr. Bosanquet sent a reply to the criticism 
of his views which was read by the Honorary Secretary. In 
the discussion Mr. Hodgson, Dr. Hicks, Mr. Benecke, Dr. 
Goldsbrough, Mr. Carr, and the Chairman took part, and 
Professor Boyce Gibson replied. 

Meeting, June 8th, 1903, at 8 p.m. Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, Y.P., 
in the Chair. — The Report of the Committee for the session 
and the Financial Statement of the Treasurer, audited by 
Mr. Kaibel and Dr. Goldsbrough, were received, and after 
some discussion adopted. A ballot was held for the election 
of othcers for the ensuing session. Professor G. F. Stout was 
electeii President : Dr. G. D. Hicks, Mr. G. K Moore, and 
Mr. A. F. Shami A'ice-Presid«?nts : Mr. A. Boot wood. Treasurer; 
aiKi Mr. H. W. Carr* Honorary Secretary. Mr. Kaibel and 
Dr. ln>klsbfvHii:h were ressippointed Auditorsw 

Prv>fe6!»r K. Lat;a read a paper on ** The ^^gni&ance of the 
SuVcottsckxiSw'^ In the dsscassion Mr. Hod^rsocL Mr. Shand, 
Mr. Benecke, Mr. Carr. !>:. GiL>ldsbnxiglu and the Chairman 
took part> and Prv>fessor Ls::a repHed. 
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EEPOET OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOE THE 
TWENTY-FOUETH SESSION. 

{Read at the Meeting on June Sth, 1903.) 

We have to record a very sad loss to the Society in the death 
of Professor D. G. Eitchie of St. Andrews. Professor Eitchie 
joined the Society 18 years ago, and has throughout his 
membership taken an earnest and active part in its work. He 
has contributed many valuable papers. He was elected 
President for the Session 1898-9. 

During the Session which concludes to-day there have 
been eight meetings, and the following papers have been 
read, all of which have been printed for publication in the 
Proceedings : — 

" Mr. Bradley's Theory of Judgment," by Professor G. F. Stout, 
President. 

" Appearance and Eeality, a reply to Mr. Carr," by A. J. Finberg. 

" Time, Necessity, Law, Freedom, Final Cause, Design in 
Nature," by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson. 

*' Experience and Empiricism," by Mr. G. E. Moore. 

" The Logic of Pragmatism," by Mr. H. Sturt. 

**' A re-Statement of Some Features in Kantian Transcenden- 
talism," by Dr. G. Dawes Kicks. 

" The Eolation of Logic to Psychology, with special reference 
to the views of Dr. Bosanquet," by Professor W. E. Boyce 
Gibson. 

" The Significance of the Sub-Conscious," by Professor E. Latta. 

The membership of the Society shows a decrease. We have 
lost by death, resignations, and removals seven; two new 

02 
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members have been elected. The Society now numbers 62 
ordinary and 11 corresponding members. The decrease in 
membership is matter of regret, indicating as it does a failure 
on the part of the Society to attract students and workers in 
philosophy in London. On the other hand, the Committee is 
glad to report that the meetings of the Session have been well 
attended, and the discussions well maintained. 
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RULES OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 



Name. 

I. — This Society shall be called "The Aristotelian Society 
FOR THE Systematic Study op Philosophy/' or, for a short title, 
" The Aristotelian Society/' 

Objects. 

II. — The object of this Society shall be the systematic study of 
Philosophy; 1st, as to its historic development; 2nd, as to its 
methods and problems. 

Constitution. 

III. — This Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, 
a Treasurer, a Secretary, and Members. The Officers shall con- 
stitute an Executive Committee. Every Ex-President shall be a 
Vice-President. 

Subscription. 

IV. — The annual subscription shall be one guinea, due at the 
first meeting in each session. 

Admission of Members. 

V. — Any person desirous of becoming a member of the 
Aristotelian Society shall apply to the Secretary or other 
officer of the Society, who shall lay the application before the 
Executive Committee, and the Executive Committee, if they 
think fit, shall nominate the candidate for membership at an 
ordinary meeting of the Society. At the next ordinary meeting 
after such nomination a ballot shall be taken, when two-thirds of 
the votes cast shall be required for election. 
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Corresponding Members. 

VI. — Foreigners may be elected as corresponding members of 
the Society. They shall be nominated by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and notice having been given at one ordinary meeting, 
their nomination shall be voted upon at the next meeting, 
when two- thirds of the votes cast shall be required for their 
election. Corresponding members shall not be liable to the 
annnal subscription, and shall not vote. 

Election op Officers. 

YII. — The President, three Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and 
Secretary shall be elected by ballot at the last meeting in each 
session. Should a vacancy occur at any other time, the Society 
shall ballot at the earliest meeting to fill such vacancy, notice 
having been given to all the members. 

Sessions and Meetings. 

VIII. — The ordinary meetings of the Society shall be on the 
first Monday in every month from November to June, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Committee. Such a course shall con- 
stitute a session. Special meetings may be ordered by resolution 
of the Society or shall be called by the President whenever 
requested in writing by four or more members. 

Business of Sessions. 

IX. — At the last meeting in each session the Executive 
Committee shall report and the Treasurer shall make a financial 
statement, and present his accounts audited by two members 
appointed by the Society at a previous meeting. 

Business op Meetings. 

X. — Except at the first meeting in each session, when the 
President or a Vice-President shall deliver an address, the study 
of Philosophy in both departments shall be pursued by means of 
discussion, so that every member may take an active part in the 
work of the Society. 
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Proceedings. 

XI. — The Executive Committee are entrusted with the care of 
publishing or providing for the publication of a selection of the 
papers read each session before the Society, 

Business Resolutions. 

XII. — No resolution affecting the general conduct of the 
Society and not already provided for by Rule XIV shall be put 
unless notice has been given and the resolution read at the 
previous meeting, and unless a quorum of five members be 
present. 

Visitors. 

XI [I. — Visitors may be introduced to the meetings by 
members. 

Amendments. 

XIV. — Notices to amend these rules shall be in writing and 
must be signed by two members. Amendments must be announced 
at an ordinary meeting, and notice having been given to all the 
members, they shall be voted upon at the next ordinary meeting,, 
when they shall not be carried unless two-thirds of the votes cast 
are in their favour. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS FOR THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION, 1903-1904. 



President. 
G. F. STOUT, M.A., LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents. 

SHADWOBTH H. HODGSON, M.A., LL.D. (President, 1880 to 1894). 
BEKNARD BOSAJ^QUET, M.A., LL.D. (President, 1894 to 1898). 
a. DAWES HICKS, M.A., Ph.D. 
G. E. MOORE, M.A. 
A. F. SHAND, M.A. 

Treasurer, 
A. BOUTWOOD. 

Honorary Secretary. 
H. WILDON CARE, 22, Albemarle Street, W. 

Honorary and Corresponding Members. 

Elected. 

1885. Prof. SiMFEL Alexander, M.A., 13, Clifton Avenue, Fallowfield, 

Manchester (elected hon. member 1902). 

1881. Alexander Bain, LL.D., Aberdeen (elected hon. member 1893). 

1899. Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Princetown, New Jersey. 

1889. J. M. Cattell, M.A., Ph.D., Garrison, New York. 

1880. Prof. W. R. Dunstan, M.A., F.R.S., 30, Thurloe Square, S.W. 
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1891. M. H. DziEWiCKi, 21, Szpitalna, Cracow, Austria. 

1881. Hon. William T. Harris, LL.D., Washington, United States. 
1883. Prof. William James, M.D., Cambridge, Mass., United States. 
1899. Edmund Montgomery, LL.D., Liendo Plantation, Hempstead, Texas. 
1880. Prof. A. Seniee, M.D., Ph.D., Gurthard, Galway (elected hon. 
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1899. Prof. E. B. Titohener, Cornell University, United States. 
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Street, W. 
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